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2 e Fan on the Eſtabliſhment | 
af a Society, which promiſes to be not only a 
ſource of entertainment, but of advantage. 
Being at leaſt lovers of literature, having ſome 
taſte for the arts, ſbme acquaintance with che 
ſciences, it was natural that we ſhould wiſh 
do meet together. It was- natural to ſuppoſe 
that; at ſuch a meeting we ſhould experience 
a converſation different from that of more 
promiſcuous aſſemblies ; a converſation, in 
which wit might be joined with: e - 
learning with humour, information with de- 
cent gaiety; while properly trained, our 
* minds would be ſubſervient to that hond of 
4 F 
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ſcholars and gentlemen. A converſation, in 
which every individual might join without 
reſtraint, where arrogance would not with a 
load poice uſurp the  prerogative' of ſpeech, 
nor vanity produce it's long roll of tedious 
egotiſms ; where all would know when to 
ſpeak,' and when to be ſilent; a-diſcloſure of 
ſentiment, from which carkiouſnel would be 
. baniſhed, where intentions would be under. 

ſtood; and neither a jeſt, nor a difference of 
opinion, wound the boſom of N or 1855 8 


. voke the retort of anger. 


Such, or reſembling. theſe; were, 1 Sk 
Sine, the ĩdeas we formed to ourſelves at the 
origin of this MEETING, neither have we, 


nor is it likely that we ſhall be diſappointed. 


Ohjections to it have, I underſtand, ariſen 
How the ſecond part of our inſtitution, by 
which we are not only expected to commu- 
nicate our thoughts in converſation, but in 
writing. Vet ſo perfectly is each Member at 


liberty in the choice of his ſubject, language, 


and form of compoſition; to decline writing 


altogether, or _ written, to withdraw 


his manuſcript, that Oe N are e 57 


"IE > 


. 

** 4 
" 4 7 
. K 


1 LY 2 : 
"This ad vantage, however, of writing is * 5 
vious. All men do not converſe with equal - 
facility and pleaſure ; neither is the mode of 
our aſſembling, at leaft during a portion of 

the time, calculated for exertions of the mind 
which may be called ſtrictly literary, or ſcien- 
tific. A dinner, and the conſequent e enliven- 
ing glaſs, point out the application of the fer 
mort hours allotted us, to other urpoſes. 

To that mental relaxation vbich ſeverer 
ſtudies demand; ; to that openneſs of heart 
which generates the mi ahgopras,. flying 1 in ſuc- 5 

ceſſion from friend to friend: not to circum - „ 
ſtantial narrations and details, and the pro- 
duction of arguments, unintereſting perhaps 
to the company in general, and unconvincing, 
from preſſure of time, or inaccuracy of ſtate- 
ment, to either of the antagoniſts. But te 
man whoſe thoughts do not flow ſo readily in * 
converſation, may by an eſſay in writing prove 
that he poſſeſſes both wit and humour; and 
| 1 55 ingenuity may produce it's arguments. at lei- 1 
ö ſure on any ſubject not interdicted by our . 
| . 
permit me to 8 you once more, 
on the diffuſion of knowledge, which has en- 
abled us to form a a 
eg B FS: nature 


1 5 
nature which our's promiſes to aſſume. To 
enter on the general benefits attending this 
_ diffuſion is not my infention ; it might lead 
to diſputed points which ought to be avoided. 
But ſo far perhaps I may deliver my opinion, 
that the extenſion of knowledge beyond cer- 
tain limits i is forbidden by that ſtate of ſociety / 
to. which it owes it's very exiftence ;—that 
where | it is diffuſed to a certain degree, it 
carries alſo it's correſpondent, bleſſings ; and 
that no ill effects are to be \feared, except in 
the part where it's ſtreams mingle with thoſe 
of ignorance, when they. may become the 
abundant ſource both of private. and political 
miſchief. Hence may originate fraud, chi- 
canery, and that reſtleſs turbulence of ſpirit 
which murmurs at, and endeavours to ſub- 
vert the gentleſt and beſt conſtituted authority. 


Ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec . eſſe feros. 


This diſtich conveys an undoubicd writth. 7 
But a particular emphaſis is to be laid on the 
word fidetiter, which admits of various degrees. | 

With reſpect to our les, though we may 
not perhaps think our Leiner ſtock of learn- 
ing. or 25 ſubſequent e of our 

minds, 


* 
ih 8 * 


1 
minds, adequate to our preſent wiſhes, we 
ſhould de loath to confeſs, however. we tnay 
fall in the minutiz, or in certain branches, 
that we had not that general acquaintance 


with polite literature, which produces the 


effect mentioned by the poet; and that we 
did not feel 22 better men, and better 

eitizens. | 5 
Alt the inſtitution of a ſociety like ours, it 
may not be deemed improper to ſay a few 


words on literary ſocieties in general. When 


Bacon had declared war againſt opinion, and 
ſet philoſophy on it's true baſis, that of inveſ- 
| |tigating facts, and drawing concluſions from 
them, it was plain to ſee that an aſſociation 
of intellects was to be formed; from a con- 


195 ſciouſneſs that the multiplicity of facts re- 


quired, could not be the production of one. 
but of many. This drew the learned into a 
cloſer union, and gave riſe to literary repub- 
lics, in which the ſpirit of rivalry was ſuhju- 
gated, envy deprefſed; yet a full latitude af- 
forded to virtuous emulation. The ſolitary 
tyranny and pride of learning was annihi- 


lated, and that ferocity of manners, Which 


diſgraced a Scioppius, a Luther, and even a 
|  Milton.—Hence 3 is deriyed that modeſt and 
| MF . amiable 


„ 
amiable ſcepticiſm, which ſubmits every hy- 
potheſis to it's proper teſt, and baniſhes all 


appearances of dogmatic vanity. In every art 


and ſcience. proofs are required, not aſſer- 


tions, or conjectures. Even the enquiries of 


- 


Locke were conducted, not by an aſſumption 
of principles; but by really examining every 


exiſting operation of the human mind. Thus 


was the world emancipated from a ſlaviſn de 
pendance on authority, and a diſtant proſ pect 
of truth and certainty unfolded to our view. 

Since the eſtabliſhment vf the Royal So- 
ciety, many others have been inſtituted in 


various parts of Europe; with: theſe you are 


doubtleſs well acquainted. They are, gene- 


. rally ſpeaking, ſubſetbient to the intereſts of 


philoſophy and. learning ; to thoſe arts the 
cultivation of which diſtinguiſhes poliſhed 
nations, and which are uſeful to human life; 
.or to thoſe objects of taſte which agreeably | 
"an and abſtract the mind from low cares, 
and pleaſures merely ſenſual.—Beſides the 
more public and well-known academies, 
many Private literary meetings haye exiſted, 
which have' EN N to eme of ** 


4 | ; WE + 3 , 1 738 ; 
#5476 ” bs" 


. . 7 1 
- Though ingenious diſcuſſions, on philoſo- 
phy or che arts will be liſtened to with plea- 


fre, it is the ſenſe of this ſociety that it's 


| members ſhould prefer polite. literature and 
criticiſm : and while it interdicts na ſpecies 
of compoſition in any language, no ſubjects 
but merely; profeſſional ones, perſonal ſatire, 
and thoſe involving religious or political con- 
troverſy, wiſhes them to turn their thoughts | 
to proſe rather than to verſe. . 
Vet ſuch are the ' charms of malt peux 3 0 5 
many and various are the elegancies which 
may be conveyed in verſe, either in our own 


odr the dead languages, that I ſhould, be very 


ſorry if any member withheld; from the ſo-— 
ciety, compoſitions of t that kind, which, if he 


pleaſes, he is at liberty to withdraw, and 


which voluntarily communicated will certainly 
be conſidered as a mark of attention. : 
Io fay the members ſhould prefer polite 
literature and criticiſm, is a ſeeming inaccu+ 
racy ; for the former, generally ſpeaking, in- 
' cludes the latter. Yet as criticiſm is em- 
ployed in making obſervations on previous 


_* ſubjects, it may appear to be rather an ad- 


Junct than a principal; a ſcyon ſprung from 
ee eee i to 


L 8 I 

not their co-equil; and can only iMenilace 
with its parents, when poſſeſſing ſo much of 
their ſpirit and liberality as to cenſure with 
candour, and praiſe with impartiality. 1 
Having the honour of being your firſt Pre- 
ſident, I was unwilling to enter on that office 
in ſilence, though well aware how much more 
ably ſome of you might have treated the ſub- 
ject, and inſtead of an imperfect ſcetch, de- 
livered an elegant and finiſhed Compoſition. | 
You, will however, 1 truſty ſuffer my good 
intentions to plead my excuſe; for though 
my deficiencies in other reſpects may be con- 

ſpicuous, I ſhall yield to none in zeal and 

good wiſhes for the ſociety, and as far as lies 
in my power ſhall eee eee to 
it's OOO: and e eee l 
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A min invites—a rogged word the dene. 4) 
That ne'er was heard by the Caſtalian fream: 2 214k 


Unclaſlical, unmuſical, unmeet Kere DE" | 
Ears charmed with Attic eloquence to greet.” © 
A word, which echoed mid Parnaſſus' ſhades, | 4 e 
Had ftartled in their haunts che Aonian maids; att 


And grated diſcord on the fivecteſt firing = wag bak 

That deck'd the Lyre of their harmonious king, 

| . * at 
- They'll lend, if not their pleaſed, e, 

Win e e « difficulty b n eee 

 Totrace the birth, the progreſs of a C. . 
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Or, if you chooſe a leſs Vandalic name, 
* Call it SocrzTv==my thente's the ſame.  * 


: e . 


The ſocial paſbon is our nobleſh quality; 
Nay, the firſt mark we gave of rationality. 


For when, like bean, *mid the wil foret, n, . 


A ſullen, ſolitary favage-ramy-. - i 4 

A generous few, of more-exalted mind, 

By mutual converſe dae and refined, 

rimordial knew, 

Whence laws 8 en civil compaRt grew. 

e rules. they, framed, and articles they 1700 

At length reſalved a brutal race to tame, 1 

Who claimed, but ill een 

They met, debated, ben vid pe cones; 3 FR 8 

r! ˙ U 

Toe typos i mai wr TY 

And made the vanquiſhed, world obey, Ga i 1 
Not, dat ben enry. hate, or intereſt. hindæ 

In ſome purſuit men 's elſc-diſcordant 6 8 Wye bgt; 

- The ſecretyjan/e.can, with juſtice claim. fe tt 


OCLvs! thy honeſt, eden ne A/ 
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c 
. meet to plan the downfal of a nati 1 
* band, which Cæſar doom — . . al mY 
wot» clubs — to die, 
ee eee e 
| When thieves aſſociate, or Banditti e 
| Thei join, | 
is a gangs no clab, nor then of | 
3 eee 
10 1 . N 1 5 1 
* wee 
o Todei inſtruchire end. | 
Fee more there's little noed = ra 
. i che Pu * 4 66% * x 05 
What time Baus 
Stripped mes ch ee 
eee — 1 
When were, 
ere wie oy da 15 
4 —— 
5 * knights, the guardians of his | 0 
9 PR Oe . to hls throne, 62% 20 
o le cangenial to his . 
k roclaimed the ſely ET Ae "4x: mts 
een ee Round Table x 
7 % Ann 5 
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ES „ 5 | 
| The ignal gp, each coached his ban like p. "4s 


And ſcattered havoc thro? the ranks of war. 11-0 
Brothers in arms—in peace : fall nde by ide 
They crowned the board with mirih they conquered, © 
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© | Andofi the tafel ronde inſpired the ad 1 
Of northern-ſcald; eren eee . ä 
1 | Nor ltly denied her palihed h, SSN ee 
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PE ABR eg eee 1 
A got eee eee ur roi AY 
pra . Jebel en, 


 Obeyed the milder ſtatutes of he GL. a bed + i 

| Tho cl hung E = vp 8 

Wor, ike collifions/each rough point 0% . 

| And anghed and quaſed, and merry beards nagged : | 
« 4 08% PG ties ez ot Aab ; 
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Hence Chambers, Corporations taok their birth: A 
Still to live well.is their great RIO apt 
And furely if good living merits praiſe, . 5 
"Vaſt is ther worth who liv can an ter dayo} 
Live, ſaid I? to their Being's no ceſſation : fiat 
| Immortal cleb; ſhould be their appellation. 5 
; No member drops, but one his place ſupplies : 

«© They fall ſacceflive, and ſucceſſive tiſe. 
Thus ſtreams, tho” changing fill their waters flow, _ 
Or to themſelves, or names no period know. PE ett 
| Hail favored race l while death all elſe devours, . 


A legal immertality.is yours 1. | otra fe i 
0 women.. 
The pride of Greece in her trimmphant dan. 

Athens ! - -thy turrets to my view aſcend, - 45 8 


| mm 1 wy 
Sages and heroes of exalted mind, 2s Fe 
by wiſdom tutored, and by taſt dera, 
neee Fegiein — — 
= The e and Gordon eat. 4 6 7 
Deck the gay board, wn cron th pling how, 
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„ 
lu bale,, and wit the friendly jeſt inſpires, | 
Nor Virtwe feowns, dor Decency retires. | 

Hark ! Plat reaſons, and his accents Yow 
Soft as Hybleedii meets, or fleecy ſnow. | 
deere, pk here N 
And Rapture liſtens to his lofty lays. © a 


| „ 2 
. 4 8 ** e een '1 227 1 
And Clineas* beautecus ſon in arms renowned; * 


And learning not by pedantry alloy d. 

Nor from thoſe viher clubs neee en n. 
They Yield ofs tion to more polifiied days, 
Like Nimrod's noble band in titnes of yore, 
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See eee nen e e 


Let not tmore dreadful in the bloody fray, a 
| Than mild and pleating iu the feſtive day.) | 
on Socrates they look, in honored name, mY IN 
* His country's brighteſt — 
— Sik into Wb mind, © 
And theſe who fought but mirch, infl ii gal 41's, 
neee een, 2. En | 
et wit to wine afford ins higheſt zeſt ; | | 
Wit free from cenſure, mirth ef malice void, 


Wer on your $axoy fires contgmptuous {miley | * 
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N E 
A ſocial phalanx, be it ours to are 
(Should lettered foes afail with goole-quill ſpear) 
The toils and dangers of a paper var. ; 


'Theirs was the honeſt heart that knew no guile. 
Lat of rag hams het hip w_ 1752 | 
Adopt, the precious gem, SincaniTY, 
No counterfeit Exh ple ide — that jewel zol: 


Words bear no price—French paſte and 4 gelte hae. 
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CHARACTER or PINDAR,, 


| : e — 
"os | of mercenary Behaviour; — 


"AND REMARKS | ON THEM. | 


” * 
— 
"= 


3 is penny to us an . 
writer, not ſo much from his language, or 
any defect in the arrangement of his own - 
thoughts, as from a want of our knowing the 
perſons, cuſtoms, incidents, and mythological 
circumſtances” to Wich he often alludes. 
Many of them would in vain be ſought for in 
other Grecian writers, tho doubtleſs all Were 
welt underſtood by his contemporaries. No 5 
1 really obſcure author could have gained ſuch 
Fo celebrity. Tho his tranſitions are at times 
_.-- . abrupt, . them, where we are 
| | EE aa 


„„ of | 3 

acquainted with the. particulars above men- 

- _ tigned, are intelligible, and we acknowledge 
their propriety. . We may therefore reaſona- 


. by believe, that in paſſages, the ſenſe of 


which is leſs apparent, we have only to blame 

the lapſe of time, which has deſtroyed the 

chee to guide us in our reſearches, 3 
But, beſides theſe cauſes, men unendowed. - 


mth that penetration and enthuſiaſm which 


- ought to attend a. commentator on Pindar, 
have hazarded their conjectures, and deli- 
vered obſervations, which inſtead of eluci- 
dating the text, have ſerved only to propagate 
error. Theſe were the Scholiaſts, who lived 
at too diſtant a period aſter their original, to 


* 


1 


clear up the difficulties, which, at the time 


3 Frote, did not exiſt. Not only his poeti- 
cal works, but his character hath in ſome 
degree ſuffered from their ſtupidity, and the 
repetition of their fabule aniles. The mind 
of man is exceedingly ductile, and an opi- 
nion however falſe, when once ſtarted, and 


circulated, it is not eaſy. to, refute.” The 


truth perhaps is not enquired into e 9 
eredit and ſubmit to the deluſion... 

On peruſing Taſker's tranſlation ede He. 
e Pythian Ode, and Weſt's of the Second 
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Iſchmian, with their notes, what 


reader would not conchide that Pindar owned 
his wriring for hire, and vindicated his pre- 
viouſly bargaining for the price of his com- 


| poſitions ? The charge was derived from rhe, 


Scholiafts, and appears to have warped their 


minds to the ſame opinion. Yet thefe odes 


not only demonſtrate quite the contrary ;' but 


that Pindar treated the'idea with contempt. 


When Mr. Weſt relates a tale from the 


| Stholiaſt on 'the Fifth Nemean Ode, who = 
ſays, Pindar aſked three drachmas for it, a 


price fornewhar -under two Were 4, Efe ob- 
ſerves that probably there/ is an error in the 
ſum; he might with greater Juſtice have 
noticed the abſurdity of the ſtory, which is 
indeed too ridiculous to be believed: as if 
the natural beginning of that ode could not 


have entered Pindar's mind, wirhout a cauſe 
| ſo Idle and DINE” For, rages: © to 


in ich l. 
. unknown to other lads 1 
The fxtne e Sculptor ants, 0/110 
a I tarm pat one of theſe ; R | N 5: mis WA; T:F43 
In every veſſel, from Zgina's ſhore | 
Sail forth my Ode! chy theme to pouỹů 


„%% recdhedapreBrtden — 


85 Who in the Nemean games, around 


69344. I 1 
„ ; the. 


C 
che Scholiaſt, Pytheas at firſt refuſed the 


55 price aſked by Pindar, thinking it better to 
purchaſe a ſtatue, but afterwards changed his 


opinion. Yet this weak traditionary legend 
| has perhaps contributed to pervert the lan- 
guage, and diftort the ſentiment in theſe odes 
to a meaning never intended, a meaning which | 
Pindar himſelf RS NY to ob- 
vate. 

That he received been and valuable | 
ones, from thoſe whom he celebrated, is very 
* probable. "That he might be envied on this 
accoutt, and that his detractors might accuſe 
him of being mercenary, is likewiſe proba- 
ble. But that he would have deſpiſed him- 


| ſelf had he meunly bargained for a price, will 


appear un evident truth to thoſe who read 


without prejudice, follow-the natural train of 5, 
ſentiment, and compare the different parts of 115 


the compoſitions with each other. 
The ertor concerning the tendency of the 


dead Iithinian Ode was of old date, for the , | 
_ Schidhiaſt cells us * Calliſtratus thought that 


Findar not having received a ſufficient reward 
from Xenoctates on account of his parſimony, 
_ addreſſed his fon Thraſybulus, and compoſed 
by oY YR e e FE PINE That 
852 TROL » 2 | all 


od | 


1 „ 1 


all which is inſerted about money is a kind 


of complaint; as if he was deſirous, the ſon 


- ſhould give;hima reward equal to his deſert.” 


The Scholiaſt as well as Calliſtratus was 
ſurely not only blind to the beauty of the firſt 
ſtanzas, and miſapprehended the Poet's in- 
tention, but could not have read the third 
antiſtrophe, which ſhews that Xenocrates was 


generous even to profuſion. Beſides, as all that 


relates to him is in the paſt tenſe, it is likely 
that he was dead before the ode was written. 
The love of country; the praiſes of friend- 


ſhip, hoſpitality, truth, wiſdom ; the enthu- 


ſiaſtic deſire of fame; a deteſtation of riches 


if improperly uſed; contentment derived 


from the beſt ſources, rectitude of conduct, 


and integrity of manners; are the themes on 


which Pindar delights to dwell. He is not 


only the ſublimeſt, but the moſt moral Poet 


of antiquity. It is impoſſible to read his odes 


Vvithout a conſciouſneſs that the writer warmly | 


felt every amiable, as well as exalted emotion 
of the human mind. And I have no doubt 
that his encomiums owed. their luſtre, in the 
eyes of his countrymen, not more to the. ſu- 
periority of his numbers, than to the intrinſic | 

excellence of his n. x00 wit ods... 
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| ELBVENTH PYTHIAN ODE. 


Te THRASYDAUS, a THEBAN Yourn, 
| ViRtorious in _s FOOT-RACE. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Pn IN DAR, ES an 1 to ae 5 God- 
deſſes of Thebes, having mentioned the vic- 
tory of Thraſydzus i in the country of Phocis, 
where Pylades once reigned; digreſſes to the 
ſtory of Oreſtes. From this digreſſion he 
takes an opportunity of vindicating his own 
character, and aſſerting his independence. 
He then returns to his ſubject, notices his 

Hero's victory, and thoſe of his anceſtors; 
concluding with his opinion of riches, and 


the praiſe of a bappy * te 
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do EE ' STROPHE 
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- ODE. 
- STROPHE ; 


| — of Cadmus! Semele ! to whom 


Was given to ſhare the Olympian dome ! 


Fair Ino! by the Nereid train 7 7 


Hail'd a bright Siſter of their liquid reign 970 
To where the ſtreams of Melia flow Y 
Oh! haſten with the imperial Dame N 
Who bore Alcides, genvine Heir of fame ! 
To where the golden tripods ſhine 4 
Within the ſanQuary divine, 


ANT ISTROPHE I. þ 


| Þ hs mms; . 


His true prophetic anſwers grace. 95 


Offspring of Harmony! &en no e 


Afembled Heroine Forms draw near. 


Hither your native band they call, 1 28270 7 


- Attentive to their ardent vow 1 
The ſolemn invocation hear 55 


That when the i incipient ſhades of evening fl, | 


{1 


L141 
n 


Moſt dear to Phoebus, bender of the bow l 


5 


* 88-J 
Your tuneful voices you may raiſe 
To ſacred Themis, Pytho's praiſ s ö; 
And, wha OR 
| Delphi, AI Rs 


MC. 44 
L 


. raps 1 12 


Siven-gated Thebes your favours thus ſhall bleſs, 


And Cirrha's games your wonted care confeſs, 
| In which, retuming his paternal fires, 
- Young Thrafydzzus to the altar bore (*) | 


Renown's conſpicuous meed, ö 


| The third rich trophy added to his Sire's ny 


| Inwreathed with conqueſt on the fertile plains | 


Govern'd by Pylades of yore, 


| Whole hoſpitably-kind domains 


Embraced Oreſtes of Laconian feed. e e 


14 


Whom, ee his mighty Father bled 


erroru u. | 


By Clytemneſtra's direful hand, 
His prudent Nurſe, Arſinoe, led 
| Far from the gloomy forme, and treacherous lad. | 


— — R vl IT 


— 
9 - 


r 
What time the Woman of relentleſs mind. 
Caſſandra, daughter of the Dardan King | 
To Acheron's infernal ſhades configh'd, an r e i 
Deſtined with Agamemnon's Ghoſt to wing 
* Her flight, and ſeck the dreary flood, | 
(3) Forced by the keen-edged braſs diſtain'd with . blood. 
ANTISTROPHE IL. 78 
Her thooghts hd. Veaghogs ine SAY 
Becauſe befide Euripus wave,” 
ehen 
Far from her ery found W grave? 
| Or, like the wanton Heifer fired, = a 
| Becaſs i ovgn bed hr fn did 
| Nofturnal, guilty joys to ſhare ? n 
Deteſted deed, een of the youthful nies) 
Bound by the holy nuptial te, 
Nor could ſuch crimes abhorr'd in mute oblivion lye. 
| BPODE 3 
Officious is the tongue of fame, ou rag ti 
„ „ 
For 


t 28 1 e 

For Envy flings with ſurer fore 

| The offending Great; in humbler courſe | | | 
The Lowly act their deeds impure, | ö 
The Sin is, like themſelves, obſcure. | 

Thus, after all his labours paſty ö: 
To proud Amyclz now bud, 

The Son of Atreus breathed his laſt, 3 
While Greece her Chief of Heroes * 


. STROPHE 1. 


And with him fell, to rage hands boy's 
The beautcous, and prophetic Maid. | 5 
In vain for Helen's cauſe he fought, 

And ſpoils of glorious vidtory brought, 
Snatch'd from the effeminate and baſe, | 
| When blazing fires invrapp'd Troy's hated race. 
But while the rays of early morn | TO 5 | 
| (Beam'd on his graceful head, | Is 0 

To aged Strophius' friendly manſion borne, | 


Add at the feet of high Parnaſſus bred, Y 
Oreſtes floatiſh'd; ere in fated tim 
The avenging ford his Mother's ins 


1 26 ] 
Amply rewarded : while inſteep'd in gore | 31} oh 
A; ee 


. ANTISTROPHE ur. 


Surely my feet e tray, | 

| Leaving the certain path behind, 
lluded by a third deceptive way : M 
Or ſome impetuous wind 
Hath driven me from my deflined port, | | 
As the light bark, of furious ſtorms, eh Ap 
Thine is the deed, Embuſialt Maſe! (6 75 
Nor I thy myſtic power refuſe. N Ware ot 
Wert thou impell'd by ſordid gain, 
rer flyer hire to pour thy vocal frain, | nk 
- Not thils the devious verſe ſhould flaw, 5 

| Bach interwoven theme ſhould tend 

With added praiſe my Heroes to commend, | 
With added wreaths to grace each fro d brow. 


. 
; 1 89 N y 
14 ** 


rropr nm. | 
| e 
Io dignify the Sire's exalted name, | 
Tranſcendent i in the Ne „ 


* 


12 J 
00 Or Thraſydzus ; while around bis head 
Freſh- won, reſplendent glories ſpread=- . 
Now matchleſs in unwearied force, | 
Inflin& with victory the chariots roll, 
And in Olympia's highly-honour'd courſe. 
| Beaming triamphant light their leeds attain the goal. | 
STROPHE IV. 
Now ftripp'd, on Pytho's ſacred ground, 
As ſwift they ſcour the maze around. 
| Their\ſpeed the Grecian throng with envy ſpies, 
With ſhame their vanquiſh'd Rivals cede the prize 
05 Vet, 1 contemn not wealth which Heaven beſtows, 
And venerate the fountain whence it flows l 
But every paſſion of my mind 
Tro what unblamed I might acquires, | 
Was ever from my youth eonfined, 
| (9)! To the poſſefſion of the tuneful lyre. 
| And when the moderate dation. L ſurvey d. 
oft every civil good, the beſt, 
In laſting beams of happineſs array dk. 


[' 28 J 
1 could not but lament the fate 
| Of Princely power, and Regal ſtate. - 
;  QNTISTROPHE Iv. 
The virtues of inferior life 
No torturing, ſecret ſting contain? 
If e'er e for envious ſtrife, 
Man ſuffers voluntary pain. the 
Who, with tranquillity his Friend, 
Hath reach'd the height of bliſs below, 
Deſtined 0 veto or inſolence to know, 
He, when this mortal life ſhall end, 
May ſcorn the horrid gloom of death, 
Serenely bright reſign his breath, 98 


Leaving his race, the ſweerel gift of fame, 


The inheritance of his os name. 


 BFODE Iv. 


1 


This gift 18laus bade his ſons to ſhare, 
 Iphicles' illuſtrious Heir; 1 bf 
| This honourable boon divine 
The Brothers of celeſtial line, 


| Caltor, 


h 29 yo 
And Pollax with each royal virtue crowned, 
Who to Therapne's ſhades retreat, (10) 
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SECOND ISTHMIAN ODE, ; 


\ T's THRASYBULUS, 


On occaſion of a Victory obtained in the CHARIOT RACE by his 
Flacher XENOCRATES of AGRIGENTUM. 
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ARGUMENT, i, 


Pix INDAR- having praiſed the ancient Poets, 
who ſung as inſpired by Love, without proſ- 
tituting their talents for gain; mentions with 
ſcorn the ſaying of an Argive, « Money makes 
the Man,” who himſelf experienced the loſs - 
of money and friends together pays a com- 
pliment to Thraſybulus, whoſe mind was 
better informed; and plainly, tho briefly, in- 
ſinuates that he ſings the actions of Nenocrates 
not for hire, but becauſe they were illuſtri- 
ous and deſerved it. He celebrates theſe 
actions; then having praiſed him for his vir- 
tues and hoſpitality; encourages his ſon not 

f ö | | 113 to 


Fe 


* 1 


to conceal them, nor his ode, through ſear 
of exciting envy : for his ode, he tells him, 
was not intended to be confined to one place, 


but ro make known the merits of his Father 


to the world. And this he bids Nicaſippus, = 


his meſſenger, . recommend to Thraſybulus 


his hoſt, or rather in my opinion, and as 1 1 


have e it, Gueſt. 
 ODE.. 
| | STROPHE L. 


| Whoe'r in days of old, ; | 
The Moſes' car O Thrafybulus ! Ned, 

(The Muſes wreathed with radiant gold 
Who all their fervid hearts poſſeſs'd) 


-% 
. 


Moved on; and from the eager hre : 


Darted the firains of amorous defire 3 - 
Strains, on which neared fete hung; 
en Trend) nad pang, 5 | 


| Ant fig of ripin ow, bias vun ate. | 


\ 
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.  ANTISTROPHE 11. 302,44 
7 "The Mae from ford ace free, \ „ 
Alk d then no mercenary fee. Eg Os, 


Uadbribed her lip, nor tinged with ſilver . 
nnn Flattery's honey-breathing throng, 
Terpſichore, to virtue only true, 


per no een fofly-ſoothing ſong. 


$ 


N 


9 5 EPODE: 
How changed! She now the Argive's maxim loves, | 
And his the teſt of merit ſhe approves ; | | 
Wealth, wealth alone is man Complete. „ | 
He ſpoke, and with his gold, beheld has friends retreat. 10 
c) But thine is Wiſdom' s better part— 
Nor actions mean, to fame unknown, 
An L compeil d with panegyric ar, 4 


\ 44 


5 In fabulous and purchaſed verſe jo crown. 


I fing conſpicuous deeds, © b . 

The Ifthmian triumph, and vietorious ged. 6 

The triumph, Neptane's favourite care, . 
Who gave Xenocrates to bind AE NE i "> "oi 
The wreahe with Doric Parſley wii m 


e 


Around his flowing hair: 1 530 tire recht a1 
The chariot and tranſcendent man-to dum. ol bein 


0 Agrigentum's eyes the rifing morn. 


bs of oe a Dim bolgaim 28997 
| On whom in, Cxiy's game... 3 N 2 e Aan. 
e eee 


ils 
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44433 Eile n 


ede Driver's En 17; i hands, 6 10 | 


 Well-pleaſed his car · directing ſkill to aid, | 
When with nice ſway, orloofing every rein, 
He ving\dake panting Goyrſers ol ar dhe F 


umtror ur r. it o aid T 


Him too the H ud of the pa ed rite, ora be 65:3 * IP 
ee 
Conſcious applauded } a with warm delight” 5 


tr 


ab 4 ha 
rl 


His friendmip they recall'd, . 


(1)Bling Nicomachas with mti mind, | . on 


|. For kim, the complicated found || 

| — ie Soy ponr'd cant \ 

 Batthim, oi viftory's golden lap reclined, | 
. 8 | 
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In their peculiar ſeat, the green abode,. 1 dann 
Sacred to 5 5 


: | Lu iet 5473 mozgegi gt JO 
| 8  EPoDE it NARS 


Where mingled with immortal pra ne 0 
Eneſidamus Sons have oben come (140 ad n 
Nor is to thee unknown the lofty dome T_T 


. 650 Thraſybulus | I” dw (10Y1 
of iy, & i 50 foe X enozgyß aL 
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N ; For rock, nor difficult acceſs," appears fe by Tal * $74 
To bim, who from the Myer bears 5 

f . Their horiours to the heroic few _ . 95 

5 u 10 Diane mir 


To whom poetic gift are due. 8 1 14 
. Urge on who li with vigorous might de 
| The Diſcus in it's rapid flight! „ 
. In every gentler vir of te fol 3 


L * 
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 ANTISTROPHE Hl. 
. When in the public haunts he Ho“ . 
Revering croulls his face with tranſport view'd. | 
 Studious to nurſe the getierous ficed, Ew 
To cultivate the games by Greece decreed, © | 
Wich ſolemn rites adored 
For each ethereal Power to ſpread 
The hallow'd feaſt ;. no furious gale | 
A Ber tempted him with anxious dread 
_ | Around his hotpitable board "4 
To fr! the expanded fil: Hh 3 
But in the Summer's calmer day | | 
| To Phaſis, rich with golden ore, 3 1 
6 When Winter reign'd with blakeriag lay, - 
He ler his courſe 1 Nile file h. - 


| 3 ZPODE mn. | 
on ler not then his Son in lence hide, 
| (Becauſe pernicions thooghts infeſt 
And hang wand Envy's venom'd breaſt) 
But publiſh'd with decorous pride. 
The untainted virtnes of his Sire reſound l 
| „ Nat 


7 


Nor let theſe hymns 


Unchain'd by mey and fn d to ech, 


No ſtationary bound bou 


This, Nicaſippus, fail not to commend. - 


To my accuſtomed Gueſt 


I 36 q 
oblivious deep. 
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Gueſt, and ever. -yalued | Fri. . 
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6105 HO Pauw in his notes an Pindar, 
Cizes, and Privati, it does not appear, that 
in antiquity of family, or extenſive poſſeſſions, 
they might nene innen 
of Thebes... At Went | 

02 Pingar's fuject was che proife of Thea- 


f Set ub mentions his victory, and tus 


victories of his anceſtors. Theſe he ought to 
have proceeded to, celebrate, had he not di- 
greſſed on the ſtory of Oreſtes. The con- 
nection is ſlight; but he chaſe to expatiate; 
and when he returns to his ſubject, makes a 
fine uſe of the digreſſion in the third anti- 


ſtrophe. There may however, be more pro- 


priet in it than hath generally been ima- 
if we conſider that Pingar's. odes were 

religious as well as laudatory ; that Agamem- 

non and Oreſtes were deified heroes, and per- 

haps had temples in Phocis. 

(3) Agaryemnon. was: killed by Clyrem- 

an ee e oF: in that carly 


N 


i thionico nunc, aut Thraſydæo, &c. 


t 
ID + 1 1 
at; inſtruments i in general were made of 
braſs. 5 
(A4) This ſhould' have occaſioned no diffi. 
culty to a tranſlator. * : Lay a ſtreſs on was, 
and the ſenſe is plain. * Adultery / ig a de- 
teſtable crime” when the paſſions are moſt 
ſtrong. even in young wives, how much worſe 
then in eee Who 155 de long | 
oY Avif's cer e three 
roads meet, ſhould take that which weuld 
lead him out of his way; or a ſhip be forced 
from its track by a ee 1 ee "ms . 
was his digreſſion. J 
f "9 Moin W * — 27 
3 n 718 un 


N Xpn Fapao oi, 
1 uf 1— 


* gun, n eractbale Kc. = Ru doe 
© The common literal tranſlation ie, 
Muſa! hoc quidem tuum eſt. Si mercede 
pacta es præbere vocem argento - Conductam, 
alias alia oportet commiſcere, aut Patri Py- 
HBenedict's paraphraſe, or tranſlation of the 
Greek Scholiaſt on this paſſage, is as follows: 
At vero O Nm, FOOT reverã operam 
f warm. 


FFC. 


39 J 
tuam ut victorem Thraſydæum laudes, pacta 
.mercede locaſti, debes nunc encomio tota 
incumbens modo hoc, modo illud ei inſerere, 
vel in Patris Thraſydæi Fyrhiorum victoria, 
bi. vel in ipſius Thraſydzi laudem.” 
I, T ſhould” paraphraſe it in this manner RE) - 
Muſa, hæc tua eſt digreſſio. Si autem mer- 
eede pacta es, aliter ſcribendum eſt, non li- 
berè ut tibi placet, de Agamemnone, vel 
Oreſte, vel quovis alio ſubjecto; ſed nunc 
hoc, nunc illud inſerere de Thralfoes Patre, 
vel ipſo Thrafydzo. P 
Allowing. this to he FO real and natural 
meaning, Pindar not only diſclaims any bar- 
gain for a reward, but introduces the e 
of his heroes in an oblique manner, with , 
much greater delicacy and beauty, than if the 
panegyric had been more plain and direct. 
Mr. Baniſter, who, aſter I had written un 
_ this ſubject, publiſhed tranſlations of ſome of 
the odes of Pindar, and of the XI. Pyth. 
among the number, „nee likewiſe the 
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Far from the Elorious ſubject of my fangs. 
Through re vr 1 
eee Barns alurits ww off Cu 
3 A Driven by every tifing gale; 1 2 5 50 
1 Thus Gee he Fellng abel, 151 3 
Skips, their vars and pilots loſt, 


Bult non od 
: But come, O Moſe ! thy 3 Hoi en 
| amm F 

- wren perm egen ur ee 


1 N ante, 4 Us; _ 

ths hon of his race eytyt bl 1 

W ee generow temper will reward er Mines (> 
Then mise the voices: and an vn ri, 


10 5 th ne, bf e Ahe. es OY" 
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Here the obnoxious 1 8 is delicately 
1 - preſſed. The ac, of . T. is more 
. exceptionable. 3 
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Full of the wule-inſpiring God n fend . 
From the right path thy devious feer have xd g, 68 


Thus when oppoſing: winds confliting roar, arne 1 


| The bark is drives vid Fom ts expat re. aun 


0 Muſe, return | thy champion” + praiſe rehearſe = WE 
LEI 144 
| In eee pH a EM Lye S144 gan {0 


i * CY 
> i ry 


For thy Pythian-viftor's fire,. 487 vt TY a 


f 


E ee, bh 


in 117. 4 
Taue, Traaation f Fins, 1 


ugg convinced is Pauw of the injury done 
to 'Pindar's charater, that he arbitrarily al- 
ters the text. Not in Find. P. 240 fey 
«Muſa Pindari non erat venalis, et hae L | 
ipfai in medio civitatis gaudio civis 'cantabat 12 55 
civibus, privatus privatis: : Tales enim Tra- 
ſydæus et Pater: Peſſimi Grammarici, qui 
ubique Pindari' (Pappas crepant, peſſime « | : 
in „ mutarunt, Apparet etiam EX cohzrentia Fe 
ö loci, duc fie optima : tam poſt's fd. ws ae” 
 appoſirifhrae Tequitiir hung "av ans) * 
genen, | He inlerts's „ inſtead of „ and * 


* Koo 


> 


[- 42 J 
"IO, while ſor . he reads an? 


are] . u 


«Shu in | his edition of Pinder, thus re- 
marks on the criticiſm of Pauw. _ 
Etſi quam turpe illa ætate habitum fuerit - 
mercenariam victori celebrarido operam præ- 
dere, ignoro; probo tamen in Pauwii emen- 
datione illud, quod improbam Grammatico- 
rum fraudem detexit, labem avaritiæ Pindaro 
ubique inurentium. Sed interpolatione revepte 
keDionis rem confici nim. 

If my interpretation be a juſt one, the ſenſe” 
is not'gnly..clear, but the common reading 
| bath more propriety and elegance than Pauw's 
emendation. os 
„In his Additamenta, P. 101, Heyne likewiſe 
Prlopoſes an alteration for the ſake of the 1 me- 5 
ter, which as it does not greatly change the 55 
ſenſe, I have no objection to. He reads y 
cnhte, and for ger aua puts cue c. His ex- 
planation of the paſſage is not, in 1 api, | 
admiſſible. . 

328 pacta eſſes Muſa dame ( vocem 
| yenalem mercede locaſſes) nil impediret quo- 
minus modo hac, modo illa digreſſione ute ⸗ 
| reris; at nunc in honorem Thraſydæi, ejuſg. 


pattis, um condis. d qui felicirate et gloria | 
* 


| dial 29 


* 1 2 2 — . . . 4 
C le bd Wh, — 4 Y n i 174 


* Sh i 4 
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[4] 
florent, adeoq. materiem carmini 
ſatis amplam.” He proceeds, Omiſſum efit 
e more poetarum pax, A e, n, aliena 


| Potius, quam que in honorem patris P. dicta | 


ſunt. Suſpiceris tamen in , latere un pro as 


tue warp I. 101 autem cum celebrandus fit pater 
vidtoris et victor ipſe: on PRO ene if 


| FO 
This latter part of Heynes' re is very 


forced. 1 do not ſee the juſtice of ſuch aus 
Interpretation, even ſuppoſing we read us. 


Neither does it appear how a perfon bribed to 
celebrate the praiſes of a man ſhould be per- 


mitted to digreſs rather than one who was not 


bribed: ' Nor how his digreſſion was excuſed, 


by ſaying he had ample materials for his ode, 
without it. Nor how it would become him 


to treat of other ſubjects in preference to the 
honour of his patron who had paid forthe 


encomiums. | Beſides, would not Pindar have | 
condemned himſelf, if immediately after  _ 
long a digreſſion he had written, Of Muſe,” 


if thou wert hired, there would be no impe- 


diment to thy making digreſſions? Whereas 


the fact was, that his digreſſing, as he pleaſed, 
ſhewed clearly that he was a free agent, un- 
"RET? and therefore could model his 


compoſitions 


p "FP, : 5 + a* * 1 I 1 
R [r OE Eres BEA, — 
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b 44 ] 
_ compoſitions. in er mol ee 
do himſelf. 2655 

(7 Pindar now — Fg to the. nies 
of bis heroes; . for. tho 1 have ſaid *tranſ- ; 
cendent in the Pythic game, this, is only a 
circumlocution for the epithet. . Theſe 
victories were the late Pythian one of Thra- 
ſydæus, the chariot - race at Olympia, and 
the foot- race of his Father in the Pythian | 
games. The plural, number Wen ue 
Poctically. e 

(8) We muſt keep in our © minds) he idea 
of Hebe come,” which is uppermoſt in the 
poet's thoughts, when after the few, but ex- 
| preſſive lines appropriated. x his heroes, and 

As it were caſually introduced, he og 


Jade wee er ke) N e en Ae $i 1 


"If my Muſe is hired (ays Pindar) ths 3 
todwell on the glorious actions of Thraſydæus 
and his anceſtors; on the Olympian, and Py- 

thian victories... I ſhould value riches indeed 
proceeding from the gods (not acquired by | 
baſe means) wiſhing through my life only for 


what it was karl to okrain.”] lee 
e e ee ee 
r 


500 
5 09 This verſe is not warranted by the ori- 
ginal, cho the fentiment "ay be faifly de. 
aer from it. | 

All that Pindur ſays of a middle ſtation 
tefers to himſelf, and his own opinion, natu- 
rally confequent from what precedes ; to ſhew 


nis content, and abhorrence of acquiring | 


money by difhonourable actions. 


* (r) Therapne was a vale in Lach where 


Caſtor and Pollux were born; and a temple 
Was conſecrated to them in that place. The 


Englim language would ſcarcely ' bear the 
Greek quantity of lolaus, and 2 5 7725 in du 
ftanza. 


(ir) Mr. Welt confillers « the beginning 
of this ode as containing a ſort of apology for 
the poet's, taking money for his compoſitions. 
Tie likewifes excufes his conduct, as the per- 
ſons celebrated came from countries very fe- 


tote; and no way related to Thebes; Pindars 
bitch-place; ſo that he could have no man-. 


ner of concern in their victories, and conſe- 


13 quently no inducemetit either public or pri- 


vate to write on ſuch ſubjects without being 


rewarded för his trouble. Is fame then no- 
ching? the © virum volitare per ora” which 


| Phiidar appears to be ſo fond of? If he Tpread 
p N | | 3 | | the 


* by - 
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[4] | 
| the reputation of theſe people 8 Greece, 
was not his on diffuſed with theirs? Beſides - 
every Greek had an intereſt in the games, 
and a victory obtained in them was conſidered 
as the height of human felicity. . Mr. W. too 
fſays © the fame beſtowed by Pindar on theſe 
: perſons could not be very great, fince it can- 
not be ſuppoſed that he had a perſonal know-- 
ledge of moſt of them, and muſt have learned 
particulars attending their circumſtances, ge- 
nealogics, &c. from themſelves, their friends, 
or, countrymen. But perhaps people, and 
eſpecially thoſe in ſuperior ſtation, who regu- 
larly attended the games from father to ſon, 
were better known than he imagines. As to 
the value of Pindar's praiſes, Horace eſti- 
mates an ode from him above the worth of an 
hundred ſtatues. Voluntary preſents might 
have been given to Pindar, but, there 1 is a wide 
difference between receiving them, and either 
aſking for money, or previouſly bargaining for 
a particular ſum. The thought of acting in 
ſuch a manner Pindar certainly deſpiſed. 
Pau in a note on the firſt antiſtrophe of this 
ode exclaims with much enegy, Nonne 
calumniatores ſunt. peſſimi, qui optimo & 
grnerofiſſimo v vati . e exprobare | 
5 d audent: 


Ln. 
audent ; hæcce legentes contra ĩnimicos vitio 
e eee eee ee ee 
(12) . 70 „ oper. en cr an, 
ee 3 1 ii arent 5 N 
Sed enim es Sapiens. Non ines c 


(Cano) Iſthmiam equis victoriam, &. 


_ Pindar's ideas here are rapid; and he re- 
quires: a panphraſe, I have given that in 
my tranſlation, which ſeems to me naturally 
to ariſe: from the mode of expreſſion, as well 
as to agree perfectly with the liberal 
| W te e 
K 1 render wane. z mms leg, 

Pecunias ! Pecunias! Heus Homo! 
or, n ae ade, nec ignaro cano, I ſce no 


| good reaſon. The firſt is plainly the ſaying. 


of the Argive, and is beſt, and moſt intelli- 
gibly rendered in the common manner. 


The 
latter is an inelegant tautology. * But you 


are wiſe, L ling: not to one who is ignorant. 
e ave; clay pomphrteR.be: 

Benedict in his edition. 

4 Oo autem bee tendant, ſeilicer ad mer. 


Cedis petitionem, lubens dicerem, niſi tibi 


Sapienti verbum ſat eſſet. What a contra 
diction to all which goes before What a 
e conſirution * 
5 und 
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L 88 A : 
and canning is aſer bed to Pindar, totally 
different from the uole tenor and: genius of 
his poetry, and. hich would er eee ge 
the meaneſt writer. MULES ae We eter 
The "Wor g wy bs the beg | 
: block. For tf” another note Benedict ſays, 
Attamert ojuſtji6di ſunt Poctæ »verba,* ut 
laudes petfonie potius tractare; quam merce- 
dem exigere videatur! n ua verlum Sapi- 
Ent Jt et. Thüs is a fneer which uffects ht 
5 the author, but the critic,” 91250 56 FUR 03 6+ 
Pau propoſes altering che dent i in qual, 
ſage ewife. P. 345 He plates a full ſtop 

| _—_ e U Bilde; and-infleadiof tea, vie 
Ser, reads 1% Pradesh. Lis words af- 
"Bia curious Tpecimen'6f this comemprifor 
| others, and the opinion he entertains of: His 
age ſagacity. ois 9 1 Ft DIiobrs: Vein 2 
BYE $1. lee; e e 0 Hac mal. | 
fin" copulantir” eum ſequentibus: -Diſtin- 
guendum eſt rue poſt : orithec tum 
.emphaſi Thraſybulo dieit. cui non ignoti! 
erat Muſa illa venalis, ut ic aerius advetfa- 
rios, et crum Hordes" inſtctaretur: Nihil 
| upettitls,” aut convVenientius: vide tamen quid 
Dom inkepteten quorum me miſcrer qullet- 
e nee A rem accedit, 


$a 


et ' 


. 49. 1 21 
et animo 1 canit, 1-0war mwor wars Tad, 
Etrouparu lla, dae Kc. Et in his error eſt ſerip- 

ture, quem olfacere poſſunt omnes, qui nares 

2 admovent propius paulo: Scribe, et 
ſcribe. ocyus, Lahti 8 ri, v, Tay Raouf T5 
nass dae c. Lbmia victoria currulis, quam 
2e celebro, quam praæbuit Neptumus Xenocrati ! 
Lane, eſt elegans, & x vere Pindaricus. 

As I do not agree with Pauw in this opinion. 
nor ſee the neceſſity of altering the words, .or 
| adopting his punctuation, let us once more. 

_ paraphraſe the paſſage. 0 
. Sed enim Tu ſapiens longe aliter crgitas 3 WT: 
non 5 ſed. Viros ipſos ſpectaa. 
Neque ego obſcura, aut in angulo, latentia, - 1 
cano fucta, uti. Vates lucri cupidus, cujuůs 
laudes ab illis qui non famam merentur, ar- 

gento ſunt empt#; ſed elariſſima, omnibuſque 

nota, viz, Iſthmiam victoriam, &. 

Pauw's obſervation, . Hzc cum emphaſi | 
Thraſybulo dicit, cui non ignota erat Muſa © A 
illa venalis, aſcribes the ſame kind of arch- 
neſs to Pindar, which I noticed in the remark 
of Benedict. . « You ; underfland ne ou, know | 
ie man 1 alluide to.” _ Surely this is neither 
"a+. nor ee With the ſpirit of | | 
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Lyric poetry, the author in general terme 


| 85 reprobates the venality of modern bards. 


dtehat he might have viſited. 


iz) The Morten here dike o Nerd 
| Crates are the Iſthmian, Pythian, 'Athenian, 
and Olympic. Nicomachus was the driver. 
of his chariots hen the Athenian and ng 
pic prizes were wn. 
(14) Enefidamus was the fathe 
and Xenocrates. Ard 
(t5) Thraſybulus | as 1 8 by this ia 
tence) had been in reece, and attended the 
games, perhaps repeatedly, if not a Victor 
himſelf; at theſe times it Pin not 2 waar 
Ses ne: = 


wiſe the VI. Pythian BEE 
(16) Mr. W in his tranſlation of this Anti- 


ſtrophe leaves out all reference to Phaſes and 


the Nite, and ſays the original is ſo obſcure, - 
that the learned will pardon. Kim, if he has 
not hit on the right meaning. "The 1 meta- 
Phor, it muſt be confeſſed, is a violent one, 
as are many of Pindar' 8. Kendcrates! table is 


2 a  well-furniſhed veſſel: it's fails are ſpreack 


5 voyage for the riches of Phaſis 14 mmer, to 


boch in fair and ſtormy wether, i de. in good 
y or evil fortune. And as a zeal. At made ity 


in winter, ſo in e or adver- 


. | ry 


44 


; * 1 
ſity W N not his ons Pm 
relaxed his hoſpitality. 45 
(17) It is manifeſt that this Ode was a i free 
will offering from, Pindar to Thraſybulus. 
That he was afraid he might conceal it from- 
modeſty, or ſome prudential reaſon. Thra- 
y bulus did not covet it. What would a 
candid mind ſuppoſe Pindar's motive to be? 
A return, perhaps, of favours received from 
the father, a tribute of gratitude: to his me- 


WG een tothe ſon. : 
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5 POPULATION of EUROPE, 
Aud. particularly of ITALY. 
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Feb | | 
Salve, magna Parens frugym, Saturnia tellus 70 

« Magna Virim ; tibi res antique laydis & artis 

<6 Ingredior, ſanctos auſus recludere ſuntes «+ 

2 ene un n . 
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 _ - " Intereſting, no proſpe& ſo ihviting, as the 

| remains of thoſe ages, whoſe heroic exploits | 

© have engaged his early attention, and capti- 
vated his youthful fancy, as thoſe regions, 

which have produced heroes, and been the 
- | ſcenes of their actions. Curioſity, however, 
ſcarcely contented with the relations of hiſ- 

_ * _ - torians, or with the mutilated fragments 

- © which time has ſpared, is cager to learn the 


| tea) 

origin'of theſe heroes, and to trace their pro- | 
.greſs* from ſoils, that gave birth to beings TEL 
ſeemingly ſuperior to the human race. If, in 
the former caſe, we only aſcertain imperfect 


veſtiges, in the latter our knowledge is ſtil! 


more deficient; and tho rude eras, when 
even the annaliſt was ſcarcely known, muſt 
ſoon be buried in oblivion, or leave only the 


little which memory or tradition preſerves; 


yet that little will be exaggerated by vanity, 
will be obſcured by invention, and increaſed 


to. a diſproportioned magnitude by haugh x 


2 ſucceſſars. Rome, the greateſt ſingle object 


in the old world, the moſt intereſting ſcene 


to the ſcholar, the antiquary, and the philo- 
ſopher, has ſuffered. from each cauſe. Our 
knowledge of a remote era, neceſſarily. im- 
perfect in its outline, has peen filled up by 
the captivating, but faithleſs colours of the 
| Mattering hiſtorian, and we have admired a 
ictitious picture with the enthuſiaſm; which 
the ſubſequent glory of the Roman empire 


excited, and which the heroic actions af its 


Rome are ſplendid enough to countenance = 


dme moſt romantie idea of what the capital of 


e ay 
To: 2 E3 Howe 


t 3 


have ſurvived the deſolation . con- | 


querors, and the more fatal effects of four- 


deen centuries, ſupport whmever can be fad 


ol her power, her opulence, and her ſpirit, 


Theſe remains have been often illuſtrated 4 - | 


and various circumſtances have induced me. 
to prefer examining its ſtate during the ear- 


ner periods, by which I may amuſe an hour 


agteeably, and furniſh an entertaining, pro- 


bably an inſtructive and e 45,208 of 
converſation, 807 SHA 
With the 081GINAL' mr abu 56 ot.” 
country, we are little acquainted. They were, 
| it may be ſuppoſed, - huntgrs, | while prey 
abounded; and afterwards lived on the fruits 
which the earth / ſpontaneouſly produced. 
They were probably rude, uncultivated, oruel, 
and incapable of recording the progreſs of 


ſueceſſive years, or the events that diſtin- 


guiſhed them; of their own origin, chey ber- 


tainly knew nothing. © Various tribes have _ 


been found, in this uncultivated tate, and 
the deſcriptions of the new Zealanders, their 
perfidy, their cunning, and their crueley, are 
almoſt copies of what we read of the Læſtri- 
gons and the Cyclops. © In the hiſtory/of evety | 
endl e voy world, EE à race, of 
1 whoſe. 


\ , 


/ 


1 5 

whole! origin nothing can be known. They 
are the Ard of the Grecians ; the Piſmires, 
according to one Grecian fable; the ftones 
thrown by an imaginary Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, according to another. Thoſe who 
have looked at hiſtory with a penetrating eye, - 

and extenſive views, have found rhe earth 
once covered: with men, whom culture had 
ſ˖carcely enlightened, whom civilization never 
refined. IThey excayvated the roeks to pro- 
cure protection from the elements; their li- 
mited wants were ſatisfied with the rudeſt 


 overing, and with the ſimpleſt fare; the 


ſiueet atorn afforded them food, the ſimple 
till their drink; The pets, glancing at this 

'_ _ condition, and finding the. wants: of this race 
few, and eaſily ſupplied, gave their age the 
name of Golden, and raifed beings who were 
really little ſuperior to brutes, by their enco- 
mium, to à race ſcarcely inferior to their 


deities. Some of the moſt beautiful verſes ß 


Ovid, are deſcriptive of this ſtate; and he is 
Jo.enamburcd with the images, that he repeats | 
chem within ſburteen lines. The concluding. 
ones, a part of the eee are gent i 
5 n eee ee . 
9614 $3478; + bole. Nabu x 200207 . 
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15 . i Ca. eee dive. 


„ Mulcebant Zephyri natos fine ſerine Flores. wee 
bs 4 Mox eriam frages Tellus inarar ferdbat : . 
' cc Nec renovaras ager gravidis canebat aft, © | 3 . . 


cc „ Flumina jam Laftis, jam fuming NeRazis ibant, 
— ene menen % 
ln 44321 1 
1 or philoſophy, 
and argue that, in fimilar ſituations, men are 
probably not very different, the ſaſcinating 
picture will diſappear ; and, in its ſtead, we 
ſhall find the rude, cruel, uncultivated; ſavage. 
The picture of the Cyclops, in Homer, may 
have been a faithful copy: the gigantic and 
eruel Læſtrygons were probably of this early 
race, and the numerous labours of the multi- 


x 


farious Hercules, ſeem to bave been only the 
conqueſts of more civilized hords, led by able 

chieſtains, over theſe favage monſters. At 
a later æra, the conqueſts of the Grecian 


Theſeus were evidently Their den 
in part remain. The caves of Iſpica in Sicily, A 
about fifty miles from Sytacuſe, have been 
attentively examined by De Non. They are 
Excavations. of * rudeſt kind; and the 


1 
5 i which. the inhabitants ſeem to have | 
employed for ſecurity, . appear to have been 
the contrivance of a race, without arts, with 
out proper tools; in ſhort, without every al- 


ſiſtance but inſtinct. Mr. Bruce is inelined 


do ſink Thebes, with its hundred gates, to 
hordes of ſavages inhabiting the excavations 


ok a bundred hills, and ſupports his opinion 


by the preſent names of the mountains, bee- 
ban el meluke, the ports or the gates of the 
kings. In the colder climates, theſe caverns 
ate ſecured with greater art, and there is little 

doubt, but the Druids' houſes are the remains 
of the; habitations of our anceſtors. This 
| —— of life may have been alſo the origin of 


che word Arasbens, as the Arcadian cuſtom of 


_ _ living in the cavities of the mountains gave 

their deſcendants,/ and even their colonies, 
according to Diodorus, the appellation of 
| A85ynar. The idea we affix to Aborigines is 
very different; but the term equivalent to it, 


among the Greeks, was een. Excavations 


atleaſt, in the mountains of different countries, 
ſtill exiſt; and as ſimilar habitations have been 
ſometimes neceſſary, they were, ye = 


nm hone not uncommon. 
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This race yielded to the. ſlow but ſteady op- 


| poſition of a more enlightened, nation, emerg- 


ing from the ſhores of the Euxine. Their re- 


mains are ſtill to be found in the Celta, nd 
| the Cumri, if, Celtic is more than an appel- . 


lative: from the dreſs ſtill preſerved, in the 


| Caledonian petticoat, the Keltie. In this, 1 
agree with. the ingenious Mr. Pinkerton ; but 
| cannot, allow that the Celtic race merits. the 


ſevere reproaches which he has, \with, ſuch: 
great profuſion, catered. They were infe- 
xior to their conquerors z but that they were 


incapable of becoming their e 1 Str 
vation, has not been proved. 
Io this new race we 8 — Wie 
immediate ſource of the population of Italy, 
and indeed almoſt the whole of Europe. Thexß 


impoſed on the conquered nations their arts 


7 and their language, receiving only i in return, 


like the Engliſh in America, the Weſt India 
and the Friendly Iſlands, the primitive appel 
latives, and a few terms of more immediate 
neceſlity, or more frequent uſe. The names 
of mountains and of rivers are, of this kind; 
and when we find Pelaſgi ſo nearly reſemble 


_  Pel-Laſg, an clevated chain of mountains, 
1 Kauer * the e region contained 


{i g 


. 


9] 
by the Danube, the Helleſpont, the ¶Mgean Tea, 
and the Adriatic, -the' firſt and original ſeat 
of the Ionians; when we recollett that Thel, 
a valley, and Sala, the river of a valley; is'a 
ſtriking deſcription of the vale of : Lheſlaly, 
watered by the Peneus, we can ſcarcely avoid 
conſidering them as primitive names: *Apain: 


Artie is an elevared country; Lor ce 
Loocria, is a mountainous country; Rumon 


Servius tells us, was the old name of the Tyber, 
to be traced from the Celtic name for rives, 
which we diſcover in Rha, Rho; Rhu, Rhia, 
Rhei, Rhine, and Rhrone, the radices of th 


of the Greek g and 4c. The old Celtic 
word Ock; a river, is to be traced 'through 


many degrees of longitude. It is found in 
Ockſakow, the city on the river; and in Ock. 
enton, in this county, the town on the rivers; 
ſor as it has the Saxon adjunct, we may readily 
allow it the anomaly of the Saxon plural. The 
river has been ſtiled the Ockment, but the 
town is ſingularly ſituated between Two rivers, 
and therefore piQureſquely deſcribed by the 


title of Taz Town on THe RIVERS; a8 Tiver- 


ton, in che "neighbourhood: of the fords of 
the Ex, and the Lowman was, with equal 
5 n 9 Twa-ford-ton. | Pendennis 

e e 


Ea, 70 5 


4 exftle is found. in Cornwall ; and in Cilicia, as 


Governor Pownal informs us: indeed, from 
Penmainmar to the Appennines, the old origi- 
nal Celtic wotd Pen, a head, metaphorically 
.the top of a mountain, occurs in the names 


df hills, or towns on hills, in every region. 


On the Alps, a: temple was erected to the 
Pennine Deity, the God of the Hills, evidently 


Apollo, the original Deity of the Celts, by 
his diſtinguiſhing mark, the Eye; and the 


neighbouring hills were ſtiled the Graian- 
Alps, not from the Grecian Hercules, but 


tom the Celtic appellation of Phoebus, viz. 


 -Grian. It is curious to obſerve with what 
* care Mr. Whitaker has endeavoured to prove 


Fennine, to be Poenine, and to connect the 


 Graian Alps with the Grecian incurſions, at 


à period, when the a eee e did 


not exiſt. 
Among the . wa eee ele AE 


l Fire is fiogularly conſpicuous. ; ; The-Grecian 
word mig, according to Plato, is Phrygian 


and barbarous, but the Phrygians mea” .. 
Celtic race, and the word is retained'.in all 


the modern languages, not from the Greek, 
nee the eee the Celtic: 
. | | 54M 
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3 
n and + are convertable conſonants, and the 


| force of the Grecian upſilon is equivalent to 


—_— 


theEngliſh y. The pronunciation of the ward, 


which means Fire, is nearly, the ſame in all 


the languages of Europe; in the German. 
Fuer, and the Swediſh, Fir. In the ſame 
way an author of no inconſiderable learning — 
Mr. Lemon, has traced. all the modern lan. 
guages to the Greek; his great ſupport con- 
fiſts in thoſe original words, derived enn, | 

* plied reſt.” The Radix of Alps, Which 


ſtill to be met with in the Celtic, fignifies a. 


high mountain; and I very lately met, in a 
northern author, with the en ene 


Ap 


An ingenious a hal thinks with 


7 great force and originality, and with whom 
many of us haye lately had an opportunity f 


converſing, Governor Pownal, without any 


particular reference to the preſent ſyſtem, has 

ſuggeſted ſome ſingular obſervations on the 
early language, of which we ſtill find numer- 
ou traces.“ He could not avoid ſeeing the 
os progreſſive advancrs of theſe colonics from the | 


/ ſouth-weſt ; and indeed Stillingfleet, in his 


« Origines Sacre,” long fince pointed them out. | 


l eee 


* 
* 
: 
As 
— 


_— 


X As the Anita den were ſuperior. in their 
knowledge, and the ares they poſſeſſed, . to 
thoſe whom they viſited, the latter ſuppoſed 

___  themitobe endowed with ſupernatoral powers, 
aud called them gods: the Mexicans did the 
ume, and every rude ruce is conquered under 
de conviction of 'ſorne ſuperiority in their 

5 are eivilised opponents. They brought 

5 th them a new language, n ae 

9 c. gods and men was conſequently di- 
ferent. This is not, he obſerves," ſuppoftiunnn 
Aſs Homer diſtinctiy "mentions! the [dif 
rence ; and, from his acepunt, the proba- 
bility of the ſyſtem muſt be appreciate 
Brlareus, he tells us, was by men called 
Zgeon ; bat Eigeon, in the Cumraig figni- 
ies the ocean, whoſe intetſecxed bays may 
have given the idea of an hundred hands, or 

2 fkeaſt an appropriated term for mne offcen 

We ſuppoſed to have ſuperſeded'Neptunt,/ Again: 

J Nanthus; be ſays, | wits Galle by wen Sa- 

- mander; and Commendyr * ſignifics,- in the 

Ei: eg n winding river; and, wich the 

= Walſh" prefix ys, we have very nearly the 

= - . cn re e e 
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of men. Aftyanax, Plato tells us, is Bo- 
ny mous to Hector; but we know that Aſty 
anax is the protector of the city am h, and 
Ach Tyr, in the Celtic, has the ſame mean- 


ing. Briamwn is, in the Welſh; the chief 


defender; the etymon probably of »glawws the 
old orthography of ht to protect, and o 
Priam, the king of Troy. Paris, in the 
Hellenic language, is ſtiled Alexander, au 
appelative of the fame meaning; and in the 
Welſh, I am informed, the prounciatiom ot 
Pxiam ig Priaf or Parif=perhaps'an inſtance 
or two more, r peer _ 
| birne, ; 
Troy Troia is, in is G. enen 
Tre-oĩm the ſettlements of the Oim, an 
eaſtern race, improperly confounded with the 
Tarrars. A Or Ey means country; and i 


25 che root of yaiz, and many other appellatives : 


Troja, thetefore, is Tr&-0-in, Nium has almoft = 


- conſtantly the epithet ſacrum': it is the 


BO, the temple of the facred Oon. The 
oracle of Dodona was eſtabliſhed by the ina · 
bitants of Epirus, and Duwdewin-is, in the 
We It's prieſts were 
| | . 
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Selloi® ; but Sellwr, in Welſh, - is one that 
ſeeth things at a diſtance—the origin of Seer. 


In our inveſtigation then, of the fource of 
the inhabitants of Italy, we muſt examine 


5 thoſe. nations, which, from the eaſtern coaſts, 
preſſed on the Italian Celts, of whom +5 


knowledge is very inconfiderable ; for, if the 
ſource of every tribe cannot be traced, there 


is not the ſlighteſt reaſon to conclude that auß | 


of the Aborigines remained even at the pe- 
riod, when the carlieſt records commenced, : 


There are none, whoſe names are recorded, 
that have the ſlighteſt pretenſions to this ho- 
nour, except, perhaps, the 'Umbrians, and 


an obſcure race, the Hirpiæ. It flattered the 
vanity of the Romans to be thought the de- 


ſcendants of Eneas. The ten years ſiege of 


Troy had raiſed even the vanquiſhed nation 


to a high rank, in the ſcale of heroes, and the 


ſacred character, as well as the filial piety of 
AEneas, rendered it an object of importance in 
their eyes, that he ſhould. be conſidered as the 
founder of the empire. Virgil was too dex- 


 terous in his .courtly adulation, to omit, the | 
| n of flattering, Auguſtus with! oy. 


© Hom: n. wn. 334 bee. Trachin, v. 1275. 
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origin, and the wily Halicarnaſſan has written 


the early hiſtory of the Romans with a perſpi- 
cuity and preciſion, which even an eye wit- 
neſs of the events could ſcarcely have attained. 


This will appear more remarkable, when we 


reflect, that no part of the Roman hiſtory was 
committed to writing till the õth century from 


the building of Rome, at leaſt goo years from 
the building of Alba, and ſcarcely two monu- 
ments ſurvived the deſtruction of the city by 
the Gauls, in the ath century ab urbe con- 
dit. There is a difference in the chrono- 


logical computation, which at once deſtroys 


the eircumſtantial narrative of Dionyſius and 
te merit of Virgil as a chronologiſt. This 
reſpects the duration of the Albanian king- 


dom, for ſome authors calculate its extent at 


goo, while others ſuppoſe chat it laſted 400 


In no inftance, however, is this period 
| aſcertained by the rudeſt annals, or the ſmalleſt. 


pretence even to traditional information, but 
by the epoch of the deſtruction of Troy: 


the names of the kings, as well as the dura- 
tion of their reſpective reigns, are adapted, 
Vith a ſtudied accuracy, to this preconceived 
period. The ſounding appellations, therefore, 


. e Procas, Capys, 
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N 
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Numitor, are ſcarcely of more importance to 
the chronologiſt, chan fortemque Gyan, for- 


temque Cloanthum are to the poetical reader. 
Herodotus informs us, that 400 years 1 
bly intervened from the deſtruction of Troy 


to the building of Rome. It was fixed at 300 
years by Virgil, in the opinion of our coun- 


tryman Spence, in conſequence 'of the pre- 


deliction for the ſacred number 3. Thus he 


ſuppoſed 3 years to have elapſed From the 


deſtruction of Troy to Eneas landing in Italy ; - 


30. to the building of Alba ; and 300 to the : 


building of Rome. This fancy, however, 


was unworthy of the poet, tho" it is evident, 
that it has influenced other authors: Trogus, 
the prototype of Juftin, — che ma 
computation. 

If the interval is uncertain, the other ek 
tions are equally diſputable. Dionyſius traces, 
as we have ſeen, the Romans from ZEneas, and 
gives many reaſons for concluding, that he cer- 


tainly reached the ſhores of Italy with his van- 


quiſhed Trojans. In different authors, the 
wanderings of neas are differendly. de- 


| feribed; and this variation proves only that 


the object of the Won, wes Iaperey 
an IRR ge 00! ORE = 


e 8 


ee | 
ſuppoſition, which Cluverius and Bochart 
have ſtrenuouſly ſupported; It may appear 


ſurpriſing, that he extended bis voyage to 


. the exttemity of the Adriatic, again to coaſt 
round Italy and Sicily. But, at that time, 


navigation, except among the Pheœnieians, 


was very imperſect: the longeſt voyages were 
performed by keeping the coaſt always in ſigt, 
and following the direction of the ſhores. 
That hardy experienced race oſten craſſed 


the ſeas, while their neighbours feared tp leaye 


the coaſts,” The navigation of the; Adriatic, * 
7 however, wan ſo dangerous, ag to juſtify the 


_ timidity and caution of Ancas; and later ex- 


perience hag ſnhown, that, in his voyages, he 
followed: che current, which, with hips like 


bis, to have oppoſed, would: have been dan= 
geroua, and to have lighted, imprudent. - vp 


The general voice of antiquity. ſypports, in 


this reſpect, the teſtimony of Dionyſus; ang 


we have only the divine authority of Homer 
and Neptune in appoſition, The language 
of Homer, if hin ran, erg ant 
however equivocal... 
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A ſlight reflection muſt ſuggeſt, that 'the 
prophecy i is not inconſiſtent with the reign of 
Eneas over the Trojans in Italy; nor does the 

_ prophet imply that his kingdom ſhould be on 
the ſhores of Aſia, while Aſcanius reigned at 
Rome. It is not ſurprifing that, 1 in thoſe times, 
vhen communication between even neighbour- 
ing nations was difficult and interrupted, that 
the tranſactions of Italy ſhould have been little 

| known in the Zgean ſea. If the expedirion 
of prince Madoc had been real, 600 years 
would have elapſed before the deſtination of 
his colony was known. Had the ſhips of Co- 
lumbus been loſt, he rniglit have reigned in 
Hiſpaniola' for ages, before Spain would have 


| known the exiſtence of his deſcendants. But 


„ the queſtion will recur—Did. Tneas reign 
= - in Troy, or on that part of the weſtern coaſt 
of Aſia, where Troy ſtood? Hiſtory, and 
even tradition, have not ſupported the affir- 
mative, and the prophecies of 7 $0294 8 

1 i of courſe,” loſe their credit. 
| 35 1 muſt not, however, paſs: over theſe FOR 
W—& . tbrated lines ſo' curſorily:- they have occa- 
= ſioned no inconſiderable difficulties, and the 
| - firſt grammarians and hiſtorians have la- 


o FF... 
W in this field. It is well known, that 
Strabo conſidered them as deciſive, in oppo- 
ſition tothe idea of Eneas eſtabliſhing a king- - 
dom in Italy. Others have cluded the diffi- 
culty by ſuggeſting that nase ſhould be 
ſubſtituted. for Tewoon, This conjecture is 
not only violent but arbitrary: it is cutting 
the knot, that may be untied, nor does the 
eredit of Neptune require ſuch an equivocal 
ſupport. To the opinion of Strabo we muſt 
oppoſe his own opinion in his XIIth book ; 
and indeed the general conſent of antiquity, 


hee teſtimony of Plutarch, of Juſtus Solinus: 


even the authors, which Ryck t has col- 
lected with a different defign, ſhow that tra- 
dition has handed down no very obſcure me- 
morials of Æneas's having carried a colony of 


Trojans into Italy. We may therefore ſafely _ 


. conſider them as ſome of the very early inha- 


bitants of that delightful country. Who the 


inhabitants of the cgaſt of Aſia, where Troy 
ſtood were, we hall 55 . occaſion to 
ſhow. J | 


+ - 4 
. 
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-'* Lib. XUT. 5. 606. ©. 966 A. Bd. Almel. 


+ see bis differtation on the firſt Colonies of Italy, and the | | 


arrival of ZEneas, lied at the end of Holi notes 
| on Stephanus of of Byzantium. * 
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* When Zncas arrived on the thores of Italy, 
ty found it inhabited by various nations. The 
chief of theſe, every conſiderable tribe, came 


| ſeemingly to the ſupport of Turnus, himſelf 


eonfeſſedly of Grecian origin, to oppoſe the new | 


preſumptuous invader, I ſeize this idea with 
more eagerneſs, to purſue tho enquiry under 


the auſpices of Virgil, and relieve the dark dil. 
quiſitions of antiquity by the pleaſing har- 
mony of the moſt poliſhed poet.” Never were 
annals delivered in a more faſcinating dreſs, 


and if Virgil did not truſt his trifling tradi- 


tional records, his prophetic ſpirit is at leaft 


| ab infallibleas Homer's, :: 


"Mezentius, the firſt of the alles comes 
from the Tyrrhenian ſhores, of an Etrurian 


race. Aventinus follows; che ſon of Hercules. 


Catillus and Coras, twin brothers of Tyber- 


nus, were of an Argive race, a OTE 


which Homer confirms, © & 
4 Argeo poſitum Colone Tibur.” 
The founder of Præneſte is ſaid to have 
been the grandſon of Ulyſſes, and to theſe 


he Virgil ſeems to join the Gabini, the Hernici, | 


the inhabitants of Amaſenus and Anienes, as 


1 ſubjects of the ſame monarch. - Gabii was, in- 
ders, a n city; oy the circumſtance of 


(\ its | 


\ 


1 
its ding lately 3 aſter being hidden 
for ages, by aſhes and lava, and having tor- 
tured the inveſtigations, and the conjectures 
bol antiquaries, may Juſtify me in ſpeaking at 
a greater length on the ſubject. | 
_  Gabii of the Volſcians, is ſuppoſed to have 
been built by Galactus and Bius; two Gre- 
' cians, who found no proper aſylum in Sicily, 
and conſequently led a colony into Italy, 
This, at leaſt, is the narrative of Solinus, and 
is confirmed by Plutarch, who tells us, that 
Romulus acquired ſome Grecian literature 
there. The inhabitants were confeſſedly Gre- 
cian, and their tutelar deity was the Argive 
Juno. Virgil ſeems to have avoided, with 
peculiar caution, the term city, ſince in V. 
773, of the 6th Æneid, he mentions it as one 
that will be built by the Albanian kings; yet 
thoſe who * cultivated the plains of Juno of 
Gabi, muſt have had a fixed reſidence. The 
| xobber, the hunter, the nomadic ſhepherds, 
had ſeldom a place of reſt; but, in Italy, 
ſociety had advanced far beyond theſe zras, 
Perbaps, in the firſt inſtance, the ſcattered ha. 
bitations of the early ſettlers might have been 
_ alluded to; r 00 Sa 
. 9 OW it | 
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| « « Hi thi Nomentum, & Carles arbemque Fidenam | 
« Hi Callainas imponens ontibus Arcrs” 


The ſtratagem employed by Tarquin to reduce 
it is well known. Sectus thus deſcribes it in 


the following characteriſtic lines. I need not 
apologize to you for copying How Lucius 
Junius Brutus. 


A 
70 Could I by in impotare, "EY HA 


«« This Ardea, 3s I did the town of Gabii, 
: .* I would agin fubmiz my back to th ſeourg, 
% And, from my father's cruelty a ſoppliant, 5 
Intreat the gulled inhabitants ;—nor wait Þ 
His hint, by eee ee : 
0 In the preſence of the meſſenger, U 8 


8 ee d e ates - 


I] 


Gabii ſeems to have been built between the 
Era of the foundation of Alba and of Rome; 


and its power muſt have been conſiderable, 


_ ſince Tarquin was obliged to adopt the arti- 
ice juſt mentioned, to gain poſſeſſion of the 
city. In the time of Dionyſius it Kill exiſted, 

i and his evidence may at leaſt 25 admitted re- 


9 


1 
ſpecting the objects which be ſaw. In bis 
hiſtory-of Tarquin, he obſerves . Nov pu ws en 
enk race, TW. 07% leo Ta3o xr: TW oder. * Tem 
J rehab o- x4 8 Tis Xn wry ann, "I Horace and 
Propertius mention its deſerted ſtate, which 
| Lucan attributes to cruel wars, and inteſtine _ 
commotions. From theſe accounts, we can- - 
not expect to make any conſiderable diſco- 
veries among the new- found ruins of Gabii. 
In the beſt days of the Roman empire, it was 
deſerted and in ruins; and its remains do not 
promiſe any thing rich, elegant, or curious. 
The diſcovery will however clear up the dif- 
ficulties which have been felt reſpecting the 
tuation. of Gabii, a circumſtance of little im- 
port, though it has engaged much attention. 
| The Halicarnaſſan expreſsly tells us, 'that it 

was 100 ſtadia from the city, in the road to 
Præneſte. Lloyd has given a ſomewhat dif- 
ferent account ; but I need not enlarge on 
the; ſubject : the Campo Gabio ſtill remains, 
and the ruins of the city have been diſco- 
vered. 
The forces, which Meflapus ITY were 
from Fact a country, whoſe inhabitants, : 
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174 J 
as wil be afterwards explained, very certainly 
came from Greece, the ſource of the little 


ſcience and litegature, which Italy firſt received. 
Vet critics have arraigned Virgil for bringing 


the people of Etruria under the banners of 


or a pirate, the conſtant occupations of the 


- Meſſapus, whom every hiſtorian has placed 
in IIlyria. It is however highly probable, | 
that Meſſapus, if not a colotiſt, was a rover 


* 


Myrians in thoſe days, and the opinion is 


particularly ſupported by the fable of his be- 


ing the ſon of Neptune. Some ſecret hif- 
tory probably influenced the poet, for this 


was intended for Ennius, who boaſted of de- 
riving his origin from the Illyrian; others, 
that he alludes only to the feſcennine verſes, as 


Feſcennia was one of the cities, that furniſtied 
troops to compoſe the Etrurian, or the Ilty- 
rian army. But though the Etrürians in fu- 


ture ages were Arcadians, yet it muſt be ad- 


mitted on the authority of Herodotus, that a 
| Lydian colony was eſtabliſhed in Etruria, long 


before Ænotrius brought the Pelaſgi from Pe- 


chief alone leads his forces, j in regular or- 
der, and arranges their ſteps by modulated 
ſounds. Servius ſuppoſes, that a compliment 


mo The arguments of Dionyfius Ha- 
ö licarnaſſus, 


1 fs 
- Kicarnafibs, who thought the Lydians 1 
have been examined hy the learned Cumber- 
| land, and it would be to copy from him, if 
I 'was to engage in the queſtion. The me- 
mory of the Lydian origin was retained in 
the time of Virgil and Horace, and accounted 
| highly honourable. There is no evidence that 


this colony was ever eſtabliſhed in Greece, 


and to admit that ſome wanderers may have 
come in a very remote æra immediately from 
Aſia, will not materially influence the future 
argument, in which the Etrurians are ſup- 
poſed to be chiefly derived from Peloponeſus. 
It is indifferent whether they eame from the 
parent ſtock, or from a colony at firſt derived 
from a nation ſimilar in its enn its n. 
ners, or its language. # | 
The Sabines were other Auriliaries of Tut. | 


nus, and formerly inhabited the city Cures or 
Quires, fromwhence the Romans, at à future 


period, were called Quirites. The ſituntion 

of Cures, the Sabine capital, has become 
the ſubject of curioſity, as it was that of 
Horace's farm, and has occaſioned an inge- 


nious eſſay by M. Capmartin de Chaupy, en- 


| _ titled « Decouverte de la Maiſon de Cam. 


pagne d Horace.“ It was not, as Cluverius 


bas ſuppoſed, in the place called Veſcovio, 
but a little below, on the left fide of the river 
Coreſe, on the ſpot now called Monte Mag- 
giore. Virgil extends the Sabine confines 
farther than the accounts of other antiquaries 6 
ſupport him. The whole race, it is ſaid, mi- 
grated from , Peloponneſus ; but, in tracing 
the ſubject to its ſource, I ſuſpect we muſt - 
look farther for their orign. That the Sabines 
, were a peculiar race is univerſally admitted ; 
they. were noble, generous, warlike, patient, 


_abſtemioys, and chaſte. They preſerved this 
character with little alteration for many cen- 


turies, in an age when licentiouſneſi was not 


only venial, but faſhionable, and have been - 


. commended for fimilar virtues by almoſt | 

every antient author. The teſtimony of Livy - 
and Cicero is clear and deciſive. Virgil's ex- 
amples of chaſtity are drawn from the Sabines: 

they have diſarmed Juvenal of his ſatyrical 
arrow; and Horace, in his villa among the ö 
virtuous inhabitants of this diſtrict, is never 


weary of emulating their good qualities. Sta- 5 


nus, Martial, and Silius Italicus add: their 
more feeble acclamations to the general praiſe. 
The character of the Sabines appears to be 


* chief Wen, for ſuppoſing them to have 
5 | mee | 


mus Tralicus and the hiftorian/quored by Do- 


1 
migrated from Sparta; but this is Infulcſent; 


unleſs we ſuppoſe Sparta to have monopo- 


polized the virtues of the Pagan world. To | 


omit the trifling obſervations of ſome etymo- 

logiſts, who derive the name of Sabine 

tal; of an early Italian race, with a mo- 
dern Greek appellation, ve may obſerve Si. 


nyfius, ſuppoſe the name to have been taken 
from Sancus or Saba; the former their tute- 
har deity, the latter a popular chief; or, as 

ſome have ſuppoſed, the ſors of Sancus, or 


Sangus. I have purſued this ſubject im vari- 
. ous authors farther than it would be uſefut or 


intereſting to follow the enquiry ut preſent. 
The reſul is, that Sangus, the turelar deity of 
the Sabincꝭ, either by the complaifant hierar- 


chy of Rome, or in conſtquehee of the union. 
after the concluſion of the Sabine war, was 


admitted in the rank of che tutelar gods, 


With their early deity Fidius, ſo commonly 
called on in the terms medius fidius in the 


latter æras, and with another deity, called 
Semon. They were all conſidered as names 


ol the one god, and evidently borrowed frum 


che ideas of their original race. The race of 
the Fabteans extended from the Ferſian to the 


FEE 6 
Arabian gulf. The firſt nation diſtinguiſhed 5 
by this appellation, was fituated on the Per- 
ſian ſea, the offspring of Chus, and the HAN 
nation was afterwards ſtiled Scythian; the 
ſame which gave inhabitants to Aſia, to 
Greece, and the reſt of Europe. Sn 
uus their Celtie appellation; and is only 
Chuthes, with the Celtic præfix ys. Whe- 
ther the tribe, Which was aſterwards diſtin- 


3 quiſhed by the name of Sabine, had before 5 
WE fixed in Peloponneſus is uncertain ; it is ro- 


bable they had not, for their primitive man- 
nem came, ſeemingly uncorrupted, to Ital. 
together with their tutelar deity/ Sangus, that 
is ;San.chus. San or Zan is the name of the 
ſun, the ſacred fire, emblematic of the deity : 
in other; words the god of Chus. Semon, in 
dhe ſame way, is the Sem - On the Holy One, 
mo ſacred word, which; for ages meant the 
_ deity; and preſerved, though over looked, in 
the facred ſeriptutes. Fidius was probably 
only the Roman title of Sangus, by whom the 
Romans ſwore to preſerve inviolate | their 
treaty with the Sabines, from fides, a very 
old Roman word; but etymology is not my 


5 ed, dent acht I b en e e, 


| OE: JOE three. - 


11 deities 
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| deities mentioned were the fame, we have che 
— . vg The paſſage has uſually 
been curtailed; and Weg e gg p 777 
e | 


„ Quercham Nonas Sanco, Rae referiem, 
F Econ n e ee . 5 
IM S 
5 fic weisen Cures.” * 


8 e en 
. for it is oppoſed: in the context to Sabini. 


Some authors have ſuppoſed the Sabines w 


have been deſcendants of the Umbri and to 
have been of Gallic origin, but without any 
real foundation. Their veneration ſor the 
early ſpring, which may have been attributed 
do the adoration of Belen's fires on the firſt of 
May, is an eaſtern cuſtom, and, at one time, 


ſeems to have prevailed through the whole of | | 


Aſia, It is ſtill retained (Afiatic Reſearches, 
v. 4,) in India. The Abici, from whence 
Sabioi, and Sabini may be caſily derived, 


were a race of fingular mildneſs, probity, A 
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- Whetker, Lites; the Sabines came im- 
mediately from Greece, or were of the ſame 
_ race, which ſupplied Greece: with its moſt 
learned and enlightened inhabitants, is of 
___  ntle. conſequence : they were certainly very 

nearly connected. Were the Engliſh colony. 
at Jamaica to people another iſland, the new 


Y 


coloniſts would nor be diffinguiſhable * a th: -- 


a ture diſtant æra from Engliſhmen 
Haleſus, a deſcendant of en, 

leads the Ofci and Arunci, which ſufficiently - 
5 points out their orign. Æbalus, the ſon of 
Telon and Sebethis, has à Grecian name, 
and a fabulous origin. The Marrubian prieſt 
practices the arts of Medea; and the whole 
deſcription of Hippolytus is decidedly Gre- 
cCian, in every part. Turnus, himſelf of Ar- 
give race, leads a band of Argives, with their 


© allies, from the ſame ſhores. Of cheſe tbe 


Sicani alone are doubtful, for Sicily was the 
alternate ptey/of the moſt; powerful pyrates, 
and the moſt ſucceſsful robbers. | Neither hiſ- 
| | tory nor tradition, however, rc . 
nion, originally derived: from the name, that 

any of the Sicilian coloniſts, came from the 
banks of the Sicoris, a river of Spain. The 
idea of Bochart is more probable, that the 
. a: Sicani is merely Os 


A HED 8 TO 
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Sikenin, of the Sana Saken, the aan thts 
of Sigily. to Phcenicis. The language and 
meaning of Diadorus ſupport the ſame opi- 
nion. ra Be rr. mier 7% un ger ie une ( 
rau Taub, ra di wges NH NM. If theſe an- | 
 taganiſts be removed, the Sicani will prove 


| to be certainly Grecians,, for, it has neyer been 


pretended, . that any other nation has the - 
ſlighteſt claim to the honour or diſgrace of 
having ſeized this fertile iſland ; and indeed 
the whole tenor of hiſtory, forming ſo con- 
ſpicuous à part of the Grecian mythology, 
leads co the ſame concluſion, The Tyrthe- 
nien are a later colony from the ſame iſlands. 


Their W e and their re- 


Puted anceſtors, Hercules Omphale, ſup- 
Port, without any contradiction, this origin. 
Among the various races, for there is no 
dag 49 guide us in the inveſtigation of the - 
1 of particular diſtricts or cities, I 
imd lixtle reaſon for believing any of the Italian 
nations to haye been of a Celtic origin, except 
the Umbri, che Hirpie, and the 1 
ol Abella, Ayellia or Nola, for each term has 
been admitted. in different editions of Virgil. 
The former inhabited the gloomy ſhades of 


= hs * ae driven to theſe 


Uns 


X 3 dreary 
# * * 1 


| 7 „ 
dreary feiglotls 55 the . invaders. 
Fe 5 had” no biſtorians, and appear to 
have been too deſpicable to obtain the notice 
of their neighbours. The little information, 
that can be obtained on this ſudject, is Bom \ 
the incidental yccounts of hiſtorians, collected 
often from mote antient authors. Thus Solinus, 
in his Poly hiſtoricon, cap. 8, from Bocchus ; 
£7 Ifidore, in his Origines, I. 9, cap. 2; the Sco- 
liaſt on Lycophron Alex'ad v. 1 360; Marc. 
Anthony, as recorded by Servius in ZEneid lib; 
Xii. conſider the Umbri as a Gauliſh' or Celtic 
| rage. Another Celtic tribe / remained at a 
much later ra, among the Sabines, the Hit- | 
| piz, by ſomę authors confounded' with the 
Hirpini, whoſe origin, whoſe cuſtoms, and 
whoſe habitations, were different and diſtant: 
The Sabines have been chfounded with the 
Umbri, probably on account of the 'Hirpie, 
but as the latter preſerved, and were diſtin- 
5 guiſhed for peculiar r cuſtoms, it is not proba- 
| ble that theſe were the fame with the tribes 
VVV ſurrounding nation. The prayer of 
Alrtuns, in Virgil, is ſingularly nar pg 
* . us to r OO bao 0 
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de in Apollinea ſemper veſtigiz pan 


71 33 | 5 
bat, Heis hne ente, d 
| wy Oeem prins colimus,. cui pineur ardur acerwo 

ratte, "tein, pre per Ignem . 
% Cultores WE þ veſtigia pro wn 5 
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The dares of Sa distinction to 7 
the chief deity of the Celts ; burning the fir; 
the religious rite (cultores, freti Pietate,) ſtill 
| Preſerved, or ' preſerved not long ſince in the 
- ye eſt of Ireland, where the common 

_ uſed ſuperſtitiouſly | to leap through. St, John's 
fires, -and account it a mark of the propedtion. S 
of the 995 to eſcape. unhurt, point out, a 
religious inſtitution purely Celtic, n ** | 


licus alludes to, the ſame rites ; . P 

„ Tum Socks baum, 5 hed 

+ « * Aquanum noſcens, Fatrio cui ripus in I | oh 
= e. N 

e er ess, las portare per i . 


„ Inviolata teras ; vitorgue vaporis, ad Aras 
aas ſerenato referas Solennia Phcrbo.”? | 


„%%% 
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In the time of Pliny, the Hirpiæ were re- 
duced to à few families, But they retained 


their antient ſuperſtition: they worſnipped 


Apollo, on their Acervi, as the Iriſh celebrate 
the rites of Belen on their carns, and were 
conſidered by the Romans as a race of ſuperior 


ſanctity. On this account, they enjoyed va- 


rious immunities. Solinus, 0 


-opying probably 
from Plir ny, gives a ſimilar account. Straba, 
| though accurate in deſeribi Their ſituation, | 
| calls them Hirpini, a name rived, he ſays, 
"av 2 TY calls Abus xn. dener: lerer tap x&Ag8g1y o. 
Tores Toy Adres. Ir is. evident that. an this pal- 
ſige Strabo conſiders a, to mean Lupus; 


o 


and, in'"this ſenſe, he is copied by Feſtus : 


© but we is the old Grecian word for Sol, 


from'a Celtic root, and the origi of the Latin x 


Lux Lucis-—Cab it be doubted then, but that 
this was the real meaning of the original name, 
perverted by their Sabine neighbours? 

It may de of importance to add, that ſome 
Villages, apparently Celtic, ſtill remain in the 
mountainous parts of Italy. Dr. Symonds, 
in his lectures laſt year, mentioned a fact, 


Marröbii Saturndl rn na, lib * cap. 17. 25 
7 Profeſſor of Modern Hiſtory at Cambridge. | 


which 


1 as 3 
which ha £fcaped the notice. of modem im- 


vellers. In the mountains nearBarano, (proba 


diy Baranio, in tlie diſtrict of Verona, )are ſeven = 
 _ - villages inhabited, as is ſald, in the only ac. 


count of the obſervation that I have ſeen q hy 
the deſcendants of the Cimhri, ho invaded 
Itahy in the time of Marius, and twelve: others 
within ten miles of Verona · They ſtill ſpeak | 
with the king of Denmark, ho ſaw them in 
his viſit to that country, about ſixty year 
| ka AE was their language to: the 
_ Daniſh.) As it is not probable that they, retain 
any records of the invaſion, the very learned 
profeſſor perhaps thought his ſuppoſition the 
maſt probable; yet, perhaps, it may appear 
remains of the Umbri; that race which yielded 
to che invaders, and retired to a gioomy, but 
ſiecure retreat, in the Apenninea. Future 
travellers may, perhaps, attend to them more 
accurately, and ucidate their origin. 
That the inhabitainsof Abella wereof Celtic 
diight in doubrful; the only foundation for the 
een anne | 
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manner. The word is ſaid to be Celtic, in an 
accuracy, but Whoſe work I have not been 
able ee M. nan 
| n, tt ch rene Miri 31971 e 

The We I have FREIE Gain were a 
Gee colony. Within the reach of tradi- 
tion, Dardanus led his Cretan ſdllowera to the 8 
ſhores of the Helleſpont, a ſituation pointed 
out by its commanding,” at the entrance of 
the Euxine, almoſt all the commerce of theſe a 
rüde ages. Herhaps I may have occaſion to 
revert to this ſubject, in examining the ſuc- 
deſſive changes; and the different routes, 
which trade, and the various mercantile ob. 
Jects have experienced. At preſent; the ad- 
vantages of its ſituation are ſufficiently demon - 
trated from Alexander : having choſen this 
ſpot. for an Emporium, and Conſtantine hav- 
ing transferred the ſeat of the Roman empire 
do its neighbourhood, for the ſame reaſons. 
. Theſe various hiftorical facts; though I have 1 

endeavoured to enliven theni by — 
and diveſt them of their ruder ſreſs, may, I 


fear; have appeared urdious- The deductien 


from them is, that the Romans were origin- | 
7 derived from! Grecian colonies, and ulti- 
mately | 


: 4+ 


t 0 1 


| DE EL TTY from tribes probably inha-· 


biting the countries bounded by the Mediter· 


rantan; the Nile, the Euphrates; and the Red 
Sea; for thoſe: Grecians who came from 


Egypt, ſeem to have had the ſame original. 
This opinion will have an additional ſupport, 
when we reflect, that the ks A PR 
certainly originated in Greece, and is, in 


reality, the antient Greek, varied according 
to countries, of the firſt coloniſts; ſometimes - 


exhibiting traces of the Æolic, more frequent- 
1y of the Doric dialect. This ſubjeQ, however, 
requires particular. examination. Golo an 


ak As Troy was a colony from Crete, it is not | 


| ſurpriſing that the language ſhould be the 
ſame. Ulyfles, ſor inſtance, is introduced into 


the city, and perſuades the-Trojans to give | 


up Helen: Priam begs the body of 'Hedtor; 


and no interpreters are mentioned, tho Homer 
is eſteemed critically and hiſtorically. axact: 


and, in each inſtance, eloquence to which an 


_ Interpreter could not do quſtice, Was princi- 


pally ttuſted. This is the opinion of Mr. 
Wood, which, though often; controverted, 


| has never been diſproved. The ſuggeſtion. of 


_ | poet, however, on a poetical compoſirion, 
deſerves particular attention. Since the firſt 


1 od: | 


G4” | reading 


| ( * ] 

e ths lg; cnc cf ch eee | 

whoſe hints I have often availed myſelf of 

with advantage, obſerves, that Poti does 

not admit of the introduction of an i 

ter. The | Chriſtians and the Saracens, in 
Taſſo, hold conferences - poetecally, without 

difficulty. Ulyſſes, in his travels, does the 

ſame with all he meets. In the preſent caſe, 


however, we want not this poetic ; licence, for | 


the rival armies had one common origin; and 
a paſſage in the Agamemnon of Æſchylus, th 
it may ſeem to ſuggeſt. ſome doubts, contri- 
butes to ſupport the opinion that ae lan. 
guages were the fame, When /Caſſandra is 

brought to Clytetnnaſtra, ſhe endeavours to 
perſuade her to ſpeak; adding, if ſhe has 
m I CALI reletgbling: 
not avail, and the is requeſted to make ſijgns. 
newt caught in he wand ih yours Gt 
ber vaticinations. //The chorus expreſs their 
| —_— not at eee 


ieee 


Tt 
n *V. n. 
E 1 © 

x 
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though 


— 
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though they at firſt 

ſuppoſed, tha {2s 

ſigns for an interpreter, hut 8 


de ſo well 
acquainted with 
© INTER the diſſe 
ee came from à city N 2 
this eee eee — 5 
— pl leo 
th t might have otherwiſe 


wi 1 
ticular attention. The Cretan colony 155 | 


placed among the Phrygians, 
Phrygians, a race, whom 


e | 
Grecians ſtyled Barbarians. It was known 


from whence Caſſandra came, but it was nor 


known that ſhe 
Wy was the deſcen 
ago ee — 
we language; but, well knowi | 
ge of che Grecian tongue — 
derber they are not ſurpriaed to Hh wa 
— with it. That ſhe was ry 
. 
> 


' was 
ſingular. The word e, has therefore 


no mea 
ning, ſince ſhe cenſeſſedly ſpoke Greek, 


and 
| the correction of the Scholiaſt, who ſub- 


ſtitues the 1 
| word Se, is ſupported. by the 


ſoni 1 
' ſoning'appears 10 me concluſive, yet, as the 


Pelaſgic was the cafly language of Greece, 
as . 


88 ir e 
3 origin, and not materially 
1 VE : Mea 


7 96 J 
changed by Cadmus, the fimilarity of it vin 


be more feadily believed. Theſe poſitions | 


muſt be at preſent admitted gratuitouſly.: it 


vill afterwards appear that they are not _—_ Fo 


frarily aſſured, nor deſtitute of proof. 


The earlieſt language of Greece? is ſuppoſed 5 
by ſome authors to have been the Pelaſgic, 


brought from Aſia by ttibes which fixed their 
freſidence in different parts of Greece, and at 


firſt inhabited the whole diſtrict from Thrace 
to Peloportefus. - *Pelaſgus; the ſuppoſed: foun- 
der, was ſtyled the ſon of Poſeidon; Which; 

in the Grecian mythology, conſtantly ſignifies 


that the tribe came from a diftant coaſt | The 


people aſterwards called Felaſꝑi, moſt proba- 


bly teceived their name, as has been already 
hinted, not from a ſoppoſed ſounder or chief; 
according to the uſual fiction of Grecian gene · 


alogies, but from their eatly habitation. In 
the carly hiſtories of Greece, they are oſten 


called Iomans, which included, for many 


centuries, the Athenians; ſo that, as we ſhall 
aſterwards find, the Pelaſgic letters reſembled 


the Ionian, und the Athenian letters were ſy- 


1 * 


nonimous with both. It was the opinion of 


Cumberland, who had collected materials for 
a very extenſive * on the origin of na- 


ene | | 1} tens, 


1 


B10 1 


. 


"us thit ne claſgi- never; attained! that 


name in Aſia, but were called Ionians, Javans, 
cc. the varied form of expreſſing the de- 
ſcendants of Juvan, “ the ſon of Japhet. When, 


therefdre, we find the Aſiatics very generally 


calling the Greeks Ionians; when, from the 


inveſtigations of Bochart, it appears, that the 
appellation, Ionians, was for ages the exclu- 


ſive name of the inhabitants of the country 


from Thrace to Peloponeſus, f we cannot 55 
doubt of their origin. The term Pelaſgi was 


moſt probably adventitious, from their wan- 


Ad Jdering. life, or from their ſituation. The 


latter ſeems to me moſt probable, for theſe 


Ionians who paſſed the Iſthmus, though ſtyled 1 


Pelaſgi, had the additional title Egialæi. 
After ſome ages, when the Pelaſgi had at- 
tained a firm eſtabliſhment, when the Pelaſgi 
and Jones were become ſynonimous,, the for- 


mer term was held to be equivalent to the 


latter and we hear of nase, on the coaft of 
Aſia, diſtinguiſhed by the epithet 2=., becauſe, 
_fays_Euſtathius, they alone are ſaid to have 
8 the ule of letters from, the time k 
the deluge. —Euſtarh, i in Iliad 2 *. Sr, | 
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The oracle of Dudona was of Pelaſgic origin, 
and it deſerves particular attention, aa the 
only remains of che eaſtern mode of worthip 
in Greece. In the following lines of Homer, 
this is particularly pointed out, and they are 
more fingular, as they confound the Cretan 
Jupiter with the eaſtern Zuth, one of the ap- 
pellations of a h is ———— 
deity inn¹j,t7'ixf?. oa tg gion ot 
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The leader of the Pelaic . race probably 
| Nee with his colony, its ige, but of 
the carly Pelaſgic language, we know little. 
It i is ſaid to have been the dialect of Linus, 
who was ſuppoſed to have fallen a victim to 
the jealouſy of Cadmus, becauſe he oppoſed 
the reception of his new letters. But the Hif- 
tory of Linus and his ſcholars Hercules, Tha- 
myris, and Orpheus, has been generally con- 
ſiddered as, at leaft in part, fabulous. Pau- 
| fanias has ſhown, that his poctical account 
of the exploits of Bacchus, mentioned by 
Diodorus, reſts on a doubtful foundation : 
abs: mm on the ou of the 


43 u. U. 433. . -11 
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world 
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world; and the motion of the ſun and moon, 


according to another author, is generally diſ- 


credited. Homer is indeed ſuppoſed to men- 


tion Linus in his deſcription of Achilles 
ſnield, e Tone da ald, which Pope, on 
the authority of Pauſanius, tranſlates the 
fate of Linus ſings. The prepoſtion 
however oppoſes this interpretation, and Dr. 
Clarke has come, probably, nearer the mean 


ing, by tranſlating * dbordaque eleganter ſucci- 


nebat, adding, with his oſual:conciſeneſs-in 
tte note, h quomodo, e e e ee 
en caneret Cithariſta?” tr 
Another early poet. ee 


| | is raiſed to me by Dr. Gillies,” in hh HC. 


toty of Greece, | evidently from a. miſtake. 
5 One of the deſcendants of Melampus is called 
mai, a ſoothfayer: on this foundation / he 
| makes Melampus a poet, and accuſes. Hero- 
dotus of knowing little of the antient barts, 

when he aſſerted, that there were no poets 
| of an tra antecedent. to Homer. 
Sutely "the hiſtorian of Gre could not have 
been miſſed by finding, in the Lais tranſſa- 


| tion, W e e ee pay 
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The origin of letters in Greece is very ob- 
Side. Flerodatus and Diodorus Siculus dif- 
fer on this ſubject; and the little information 
that can be obtained; the little light to direct 


us in this dark path, is from a few ſparks ſcat- 


tered in other authors. The Pelaſgi, Hero- 


daotus informs us, were Barbarians, | and he 


piofeſſes himſelf unacquainted with their lan- 
guage. Diodorus expreſsly obſerves, that the 


Pelaſgic were employed previous to the in- 


troduction of the preſent Grecian letters, or 


their prototypes, by Cadmus. It is cenendlly: : 


agreed, that theſe elements of words are of 


eaſtern, probably of Aſſyrian origin, and that 


- theſe of the Samaritan alphabet come neareſt, 
in their form, to the earlieſt alphabets of Eu- 
rope. They differ in one eſſential reſpe&, 
that the eaſtern N is from the nicht to 
the leſt. A l 
Every 8 de de relates of; Fg 


ters and antient inſcriptiond, is 'referable..tq. 
thoſe of Cadmus only. They were brought, 


he obſerves, from Phœnicia, but adds, that 


the Greeks: changed the; pwn and the gi. 


Ihe former word probably means the ſound, 


and the latter may allude to the order of the 


| * the direction of the writing, or the 


N * 


OY 


_— 
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modulation: Polos is a word of very uncertain 


meaning, even in the later authors, and isevi- 
dently diſtinct from accent, from quantity, 
and from emphaſis: the only general idea, 
which it conveys, is the effect of a ſucceſſion 


of ſounds ;' and this may have been derived 
from order and arrangement in general. I am 


rather led to this explanation, from finding 

the Greek al phabet different, in its order, 

| from theSammarirgn, 1 the Cettic, arid uk 
can, FE 

MW language of Diadem Pibtiyfius, aind 
Fauſanius, is very different. The firſt fays 


Poſitively, that letters were Known in Grecce 
prior to the ſuppoſed Cadriius.* and in each 


there are ſuch frequent allufions to old letters, 


ſuch a diſſimilarity ſtudiouſly pointed out be- 


tween the old and the modern Greek lette 


as to render the exiſtence of an older alphabet 


different in power and in form from the pre- 
ſent, highly probable. The author of this 
former alphabet has been called Pelaſgus. 
Pauſanius informs us, that he was the firſt 


king of Arcadia, and has been ſaid to be an 


us but, from whatever ſource: he hon 


PLEA IE 
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—— 


* 
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have ſprung, he is deſcribed as the general 
| benefactor of the Arcadians, and ſpoken of in 
the ſame terms of glowing gratitude, which 
have graced the leaders of the more enlighten- 
ed colonies in every part of Greece and Italy. 
In reality, this Pelaſgus, like Medus, Egy- 
phus, Hellas, and the whole race of founders, 
introduced, ſeemingly, to account for an ap- 
3 imaginary. being. The Pe. 8 
gi were firſt eſtabliſhed in Thrace, and the 
general advantages admitted to have been de- 
rived from the arrival of theſe ſtrangers, ſhow 
hat they came from a more Fun, a more 
| chlighrened country. 
lake all the Scythian coloniſts rom Aſa, 
the Pelaſgi taught thoſe whoſe territories they 
ſeized, the uſeful arts, particularly agricul- 
ture, and letters. Theſe were modified or 
mn ſuperſeded by future, probably more enlight- 
ened. coloniſts, ſeveral of whom have, in dif- 
ſerent regions, obtained the name of Cad- 
mus. The whole Grecian, boos of the moſt 
celebrated Cadmus is, however, fabulous, | 
founded on miſconſtruction. The name Cad- 
| wonin ſignifies, an caſtern race, and what. has 
been ignorantly tranſlated ſerpents teeth, 
7 e has hoo really to mean brazen 
7 5 ſpears. 


/ 


* 


| 1 
"ſpears. Calamine, che ore of braſs, is at this 


time called cadmia, from an eaſtern radix ; 


and Bochart has ſhown, that a ſentence, which, 
might be tranſlated, © he formed an army or 
five men, armed, from the teeth of ſerpents,? 
would, with roore propriety, be interptetell, 
-* he raiſed a haſty army of men, armed with 


(brazen) ſpears.” The great difficulty comſiſts, 


however, in aſcertaining the exiſtence and the 
Progreſſive changes of the early letters attri- 
buted to the Pelaſgi. For this purpoſe, it is 
neceſſary to examine how far hiſtory, or even 
the myſtic' truths, that may be found under 
the guiſe of fable, will aſſiſt the enquiry. It 
ſeems to be an eſtabliſhed fact, that the Pelaſgi 
were ſettled in Arcadia, but they were not 
confined to Peloponneſus. They were eſta- 
bliſnhed, we have ſeen, in Thrace and in At- 5 
.tica, (Herod. lib. viii. cap. 443) and it ies 
worthy of notice, that the: father of hiſtory 
mentions their language, (lib. i. cap. 57,) to 
have been that of the Athenians. This is 
confirmed by Pauſanias, in the Corinthiaca, 


. | where he remarks, that, before the arrival of 


. the Heraclide, the language of the Athenians, 
and the Argives was the ſame. Again: whe- 
f we e Cadmus an N per- 

H ſonage 


* 
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forage, whatever be admitted of the fable of 
Linus, the writings of the ſuppoſed. Orpheus, 
&c. they all ſeem to meet in one point, tnat 
a prior language really exiſted. Pauſanias, 
probably, had ſeen ſome traces of it, or at 
leaſt he has copied authors, who had pre- 
ſerved them. He mentions an interpretation 
on the tomb of Chorcebus, in Attica, which was 
read from the right to the leſt, and expreſsly 
| ſpeaks of the old letters, which he calls Pe- 
laſgic, in oppoſition to thoſe of Cadmus. The 
Athenians, alſo, who boaſted of the invention 
of letters, conſidered theirs as diſtinct from 
the alphabet introduced by Cadmus, and they 
Arrd vg ra Are often mentioned, E 112 
valent to the Pelaſgic. 

It is obvious, however, that the Pelaſgic 
was loſt in Greece as a language, even in the 
time of Herodotus, and if any traces are found, 
805 muſt beꝰ in monuments and relies acci- 


ol A very ſingular inſcription was found by Fourtiefort, 
vol. i. p. = oy the iſlan Sigh nah in the __ charadter, 
rin ittle from the Tuſcan, ps from 
Pala f ee. ſin , that it ret fen the left; 
but, if examined, it w1 r to have been continued, 
ſrom a former line, and, A to have been e written 
in the alternate direction, called by the Gree eopndor; 
for the four firſt letters are unintelligible, and e, the 
final letters of a word in the preceding line. This mode was 
undoubtedly of early antiquity, and perhaps the intermediate 
ſtep to the change adop in the direction of European wri- 
ting. 


dentally 


* 1 
dentally preſerved, or in diſtant regions, 8 
| where it was carried, and eſcaped the change 
which influenced literature after the arrival f 99 
the Cadonim. We are not without ſome 1 
dlue to aſſiſt this enquity. Whether the co- "of 
lony of the Pelaſgi, in Arcadia, preceded the 
other colonies in Greece, as Pauſanias has ex- 
pPreſsly mentioned (Arcadica, p. 603) is un- 
cettain; but notrius, confeſſedly the firſt 
coloniſt in Italy from Greece, went from Ar- 
cadia. After ſome viciſſitudes, together with 
Pucetius and Japix ſuppoſed to be deſcendants 
at no great diſtance from the firſt Pelaſgus, he 
is ſaid to have ſettled in Etruria, a country ex- 
tending much farther than at a later æra, as 
it comptenended all the Campania: if then 
the Pelaſgic letters exiſt, they may probably , = 
be diſcovered in the old Etruſcan monuments. 0 It 
If the teſtimony of the antients be examined, 
they will tend to confirm the ſuppoſition, that 
the old Etruſcan language was the Pelaſgic, 
and the ſame with the earlier language of 
Athens. Tacitus, the moſt inquiſitive and 
 philofophic of the arSient hiſtorians, obſerves, ; 
that the Latins received their letters from the 
Arcadian Evander, adding, et forme literis 
- Hz Aurtinis 
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latinis que veterrimis græcorum. “ Pliny ob- 
ſerves, that the Pelaſgi brought letters to La- 
tium, (lib. viii. cap. $6) and confirms the opi- 
nion, that the oLD Greek letters were nearly 


' the fame with the modern Latin, from the 


teſtimony of the inſcription on the Delphic 


table, (lib. vii. cap. 58.) The treaty alſo be- 4 


tween Servius Tullus and the Latins, exiſted in 
the time of Dionyſius, who obſerves that the 


characters were Greek, ſuch as were FORMERLY L. 


uſed in Greece, _ 
If the forms of the letters, e are be 
atm, be the ſame, it may be-ealily ſup- 
poſed that the language did not vary greatly. 
But there are arguments more concluſive than 
theſe probable preſumptions; and, in reality, 
. we find many words preſerved in the Latin, 
which we know were once Greek, though 9 
perſeded in the claſſical authors by others. 
theſe reſpects, no difference can be ni 
tween the Pelaſgic and Cadmian languages, 
nor is there any foundation: from hiſtory, to 
f ſuppoſe that there was any conſiderable varia- 
tion, except in the forms of a few letters, and 
the addition, probably, of ſame new ſounds. 
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The lines recorded by Tzetzes of itn æra prior 
to Cadmus,' are evidently fictitious, and of a 
later period. But, in a ſubſequent æra, the 
Greek words reſemble ſtrongly the Latin.— 
Thus, vogros was antiently the Greek word for 
hog'; and wie or e the old word, like the 
Latin lana, for wool. Dr. Prideaux has ob- 
ſerved alſo; in his diſſertation on the Arun- 
delian marble, that the antient name of the 
| Greek nation, though loſt in thèir language 
even in the days of Homer, was preſerved | 
in the Latin; they were ſtyled „ Or yeaus, 


Jong before the ra of the ſuppoſed ſon of 


Deuecallon. Another argument of ſome curi- 
olity is the frequent termination of Latin 
words iner, which, in claſſical, or what may 


be compatatively termd modern Greek; ter. | 


minate in S; though they alſo uſually ter 
minated in r, before this euphonic refine- 
ment. If the deeree of the Spartan ſenate, 
preſerved by Severinus Boetius, be genuine, 
it will afford numerous examples of this early 
mode of writing. Timotheus the muſician, 
to whom it relates, and who had attracted 
cenfure for making ſome alterations, proba- 

bly ſome improvements, i in their lyre, is called 

e MA is uſed n and 

; | H 3 Tap 
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vf axoa inſtead of Tas axoase AC, abus Cu 


are the old words for I have, thou hadſt, he 


had. Aww, à word almoſt in every ſenſe 
equivalent to animus, is inflected alſo in the 
ſame way: the old dative was a, contracted 


into axe, and again dilated into a, by the 


Jonics; though originally very near to aww. 


The principal inflections of the Latin lego, and 


the Greek y, are the un, if the dipchong | 
be changed, Inte Boil frm 
The fimilarity between. the old Greek Sho £ 
the Latin, would be more conſpicuous, if the 
different changes of the conſonants were con- 
ſidered. Before the orthography of the words, 
in either language, was ſettled by writing, the 
changes were numerous; and, from theſe, 


much of the apparent diſcordance can be 


traced. At the end of this long eſſay, a few 


| examples muſt ſuffice, B and M often change 
places: thus Mugunt is -Bugwnk ; the Latins as 
frequently ſubſtituting the F for B,. ſoon 


formed the word for ant, formica, The o- 


lians frequently change the B to r, and read, 


for inſtance,” inſtead. of S, al from 


which the Latins had their glans, The B and 


n often change their places: the old way of 


be and e Togee» was ggg, from 
f hence 


— 
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whence came. Byrrhum ; of , to», from 
whence the Latins had buxum. nige and 


Tarris have been ſuppoſed by a ſimilar con- 


verſion to have been the ſame words, and they 


probably are ſa from the Celtic tor. The old 
Latin word for wood, cala, from whence came 


caliga and calones,” is the Greok Kaz» from 
the Celtic, cail and coil. We have their de- 
rivatives in this country in Rei hydon (Clay- 


hidon) Kolydhon '(Colyton), and in the 9 


name of Scotland Caledonia. 


The Hetrurians, we have | een, employed 
che Pelaſgic letters, and probably uſed the 


characters brought from Arcadia. The Ta- 
bulæ Eugubinæ, a ſingular Etruſcan monu- 
ment of great antiquity, publiſhed by John 
Baptiſt Paſſerius, affords many proofs of this 


kind, if compared with the earlieſt Latin; 


and authors, who have copied from others, 


when they remark that the antient Etruſcan 
language is the old Greek, are not aware that it 

in many reſpects differs from what the preſent 
Greek ever was. The letters greatly reſemble - 
thoſe of the Latins in the earlieſt periods, of 
which records have been preſerved; the words 

are read from the right to the leſt, and their 


meaning is not to be elucidated by the lan- 
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guage of Homer or Heſiod. Yet it muſt nor 
be concealed, that the whole of our know- 


ledge of the Etruſcan monuments is triffing 


and obfeure. Gorius, in the Prolegomena of 


the firſt volume of the Etruſcan muſeum, (p. 


48,) and afterwards, in a feparate diſſerta- | 
tion, entitled Diffeſa dell' Alphaberi degli 
antichi Toxani, publiſhed 1742, endeavours 
to ſhow, that it conſiſts only of 16 Tetters : 
other authors, particularly Bowrgonet, enlarge 
the Tuſcan alphabet to 25; and the Benedie- 
tine monks of St. Maur, have added the c, 


befides confidering the o as long and ſhort, in 


their Diplomatic treatiſe. In ſuen uncertainty 


it is needleſs to purſue the ſubject. It's 
enough to have ſhown, that the language of 


Etruria was probably the Pelaſyic brought 


from Arcadia, and primarily from the eaft, 
that it is in its principal diſtinctions eaſtern, 


and ſo near the moſt antient ſpecimens of the 
Latin language, as to leave little doubt of its 


| being the ſource of thar tongue which we have 


ſo long admired and. aſſiduoufly cukivated, 7 
We have too few remains. to judge of the ſimi- 

larity in words or conſtruction. "From: the 
numerous inſtances in which the Latin reſem- 
bles the Greek, it is probable that the Cado-- 


[ 15 J 
mim made no effential alteration in the ſub. 
ſtayce of the. language: the words that the 
Arcadians carried to Italy were preſerved in 
Arcadia and Attica under the dominion of the 
eaſtern reformer. If Cadmus deſtroyed Linus, 


he could not | annihilate the literary ſounda- 


tion he had eſtabliſhed : if he changed the 

forms, the ſubſtance continued very nearly the 
fame. If, as ſome authors, particularly Cum- 
berland and Squire; contend, Inachus and 
his followers were of | Aſiatic rather than 
Egyptian origin, and expelled from Egypt. 
where, as coloniſts, they had been ſome time 
eſtabliſhed ; if Cadmus or the Cadomim were 
alſo Phoenicians, it will be ſtill more proba- 


ble that the literary innovations were not con- 


ſiderable; and that the languages of Greece 
and Italy, as well as the 1 bay of 
a Aſiatic. TOE 
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Noruns can more tend to the amuſe- 
ment, if not to the enlargement of the human 
mind, than a retroſpective view of the earlier 
ages of the world. From the contemplation 
of the manners of mankind in a ruder and 
more uncivilized period, a fund of curious and 
rational entertainment may be drawn; and, 
perhaps, if we were to form a juſt compari- 
fon between the darkneſs which then þrooded 
10 over 
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over the intellectual world, and the luminous 
rays that now encircle it, the reſult may not 
be leſs productive of inſtruction. 

The farther we go back into hiſtory, and 


1 the more minutely and impartially we enquire 


into the condition of mankind, we ſhall have 
the more to wonder, at the ſlow progreſs. 
which the human mind made i in the attain- 
ment of that knowledge, which (whether it 
be conſidered. i in the form of ſcience or reli- 
| gion,) was ſtored with a profuſion of bleſſings, 
It might have been ſuppoſed. that the genius 
of human nature, ſo intuitive and compre- 


henſive as we now find it, would at once 


have graſped at a vaſt number of advan- 
tages, which were ſparingly diſcovered by 
mere accident, or by the moſt gradual ad- 
vances. Vet thoſe who evolve the pages of 
antiquity, will, with aſtoniſhment, perceive' 
what.clouds of ignorance obſcured the intel 
lect! what miſts of error! what vretched- 
neſs! what barbarity! The antient Briton, 
as the ſavage;which then prowled among the 


foreſts, ruſhed trom his cave, or wicker ha- 


bitation, in the purſuit of a ſimilar prey, and 
when acquired, fed on it in the ſame voraci- 
ou r while the Druid, the Prieſt and 

f Tyrant 
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Tyrant of this wild race, ſhackle@ it with 
rhe chain of ſuperſtition, and terrified it Now 
the perpetration of * deeds unutterable.” 
In a review of ſo dark à period, we all 

with. difficulty be induced to believe, that man 
was the fame being we now find him. The 
poſterity, however, of the ſavage who was 
rough as his native wilds, have been thoſe 
Who have chiefly” contributed to the refine- 
ment of human nature; who have thrown a 
poliſh on human Tociety ; have adorned the 
globe which they inhabit ; and have placed, 
within the attainment of every individual, the 
means of being as happy as elegance, ſejence, 
| humanity, and true religion will admit of in 
this pre ſent ſtate of exiſtence. Though the - 
fetch 1 have taken of che firſt and rudeſt 
period of the natives of Britain, ſhows then, 
to have been highly barbarous and uneivis 
Hurd; yet an enquiry into their manners: will 
not be unattended with amuſement and ad- 
vantage. The fearch 'alfo aſter any of thoſe 
| xelics rhat may elucidate their hiſtory, wilbbe 
qeemed, by many, an undertaking of the moſt 
pleaſing and inſtructive kind. F ſhall there- 
fore, however I may fail in the latter, attempr 
the 9 in „ before you A eurſery 
; | diſſertation 
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diſſertation. on the monuments now ſubſiſting 


in this county, which we have reaſon to al- 


cribe to the Britons, or to ſome of thoſe ma- 


mauding nations of the north, ſo repeatedly 


making their incurſions into this iſland ; who, 
whether of Gothic or Celtic origin, yet evi- 
dently adopted ſimilar rites in their ſuperſti- 
tion, and have, in their reſpective countries, 
left monuments of the ſame kind behind them 
| oy) poſterity to contemplate. 

Thoſe remains of the Britiſh æra, which 


a we can with probability aſcribe to it, are but 


few; and are, in general, to be met with 
in thoſe wild and unſrequented parts, where 
the hand of agriculture could have but little 


proſpects of reaping a produce that might 


compenſate its labors. The intereſt of the 
|  huſbandman ſeems to be inimical to the pre- 


ſervation of ſuch objects of the antiquarian's 
veneration: in his language, they cumber the 
ground, and the materials may be converted 
to ſerviceable uſes. Tis to this circumſtance, 
doubtleſs, that ſuch rude monuments are ſo 
rarely to be found in the more cultivated parts 


ol the kingdom, and that we hear of them 
"Os nn in thoſe ſpots 
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where ſtrata of the ſame ſtone abound, and 
which appear to be | 


. Non raſtris hominam, non ulli obooxia cure”? 


In the mountainous parts of Wales and Scot. 
land, on the plains of Sarum; in the waſtes 


of Derbyſhire and Cornwall, theſe huge mo- 


numents of the firſt natives of this illand are 
frequently diſcovered.” In our county they are 
rare; thedeſcriptions of 'theſe to which Iſhall 


\ 


now confine _— were taken o on the ſeveral 


ſpots. Mt 61.5% e 


The CromLtch i is ths 15805 confi derbe 
monument of any that now remain.” The only - 
one in the county is ſituate on a farm called 
Shel-ſtone, in the pariſh-of Dreuſteigntoi (fo * 
named, 1 ſhould conceive; not from the Nor- 


man Drogo, as Riſdon bath aſſerted,) bur 


from this and other relics therein b BY, 


| appropristed to the Druids, ſimply deriving 
its appellation from the reſidence of the Druids 


perhaps the moſt perfect in the kingdom. 
The covering ſtone or quoit hath three ſap- 


porters; it reſts on the pointed tops of the 


ſouthern and weſtern ones, but that on the 
TO. ſide © poet it on its inner inclining 


ſurface - 


on the river Teign. The Cromlech here, is 
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ſurfice fomewhat below the top, its exte- 


rior ſides riſing ſeveral inches higher than the 
part on which the ſuper - incumbent ſtone is 


laid. This latter ſupporter is ſeven feet high— 
indeed they are all of ſuch an altitude, that 1 
had not the leaſt difficulty in paſſing under 


the impoſt erect, and with my hat on; the 
height, therefore, of the incloſed area, is at 

leaſt fix feet. Of the quoit I made a mea- 
ſurement, and found the dimenſions to be, 
from the north to the ſouthern edge, 14 feet 
and half; and from the eaſt and weſt it was 

of ſimilar length. Theſe edges or angles 
ſieeming to preſent themſelves (as far as I 


could make an ' obſervation from the ſun,) 


exactly to the cardinal points. The width 
acroſs was ten feet. The form of this ſtone 
was oblate, not gibbous, but rounding from 


the under face, rifing from the north about 13 


inches higher than in the other parts; yet ſo 


plane on its ſuperficies, that I could ſtand on 
it, or traverſe it without apprehenſion of 


danger. That the Cromlech was a monument 
of the Britons, there can be no doubt; but 


that it was a Druidical altar, and of old, ap- 
plied to ſacrificial uſes, cannot now be aſcer- 
tained. Borlace and others who have treated 


this 
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this ſubject, judge the ſpecies of monument 
to have been ſepulchral ; and there is reaſon 
for the ſuppoſition, ſince they are often found 
erected on barrows, which are avowedly ſe- 
pulchral. Indeed, in Ireland, the matter hath - 
been ſufficiently elucidated; for bones have 
been abſolutely found in the area which ſome 
of them incloſed. Though Borlaſe, therefore, 
failed in Cornwall, it reſts on more than pro- 
bability, that, to whatever other purpoſes it 
might have been applied the uſe and intent of 
the Cromlech, that is, the crooked (or as ſome 
interpret the word, conſecrated ſtone,) was 
primarily to diſtinguiſh and do honor to the 
dead; and at the ſame time to incloſe the ve- 
nerated reliquiæ, by placing the ſupporters 
and covering ſtone in ſuch a manner as to be 
2 a ſecurity to them on every ſide. _ 
* - This opinion receives additional weight, 
and is corroborated by the uſage of the nor- 
thern nations; for though they were chiefly 
Gothic, yet ſome of their ritual obſervances 
and religious cuſtoms were analogous to thoſe 
of Celtic origin; indeed we may well ſuppoſe, 
that in thoſe early and barbarous ages, the 
habits and cuſtoms of men were nearly the 
ſame in every part of the globe; for the 
x7 | more 


e 

more mankind are conſidered in a ſtate of wild 
and uncivilized liſe, the greater reſemblance 
they will be ſeen to poſſeſs in their manners, 
becauſe favage nature, reduced almoſt to mere 
brutal inſtinct, is ſimple and uniform; whereas 
art and refinement are infinitely various.“ 


Olaus Wormius * authenticates the exiſtence 
of monuments of this nature among the nor- 


thern tribes, and the uſes to which they had 
been applied.” Sed neque veteribus Gothis, 
alitſque Gentibus in Septentione, defuit memo- 
ria majorum, -quin et eis exhiberent (quos humi 


. recondere placuit) honorabiles ſtatuas lapi- 


dum excelſorum, prout hodie cernuntur mira 
compagine immenſa Saba, in modum altiſ- 
ſimæ latiſſimæque Januæ ſurſum tranſver- 
ſumque viribus Gigantum erecta.“ The ig- 


norance of ſucceeding ages not being able to 


comprehend how ſuch ſtupenduous edifices 
could be conſtructed by the common race of 
mortals, have attributed them to giants and 
dæmons; but although we derive from the 
mechanical powers a variety of ſuccours in the 
tranſporting and raiſing large and ponderous 
bodies; of which we well know the founders 
of theſe monuments could not have the aſſiſ- 
tance, yet it hath been well obſerved, that 
13111 GD | i great 
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great things might be accompliſhed by men of 
ſuch mighty force, as we are certain many of 
theſe antient- tribes poſſeſled in ſtrength and 
remarkable . ſtature, - co-opcrating together. 
The lances, helmets, ſwords, and other arms, 
which have been preſerved in the muſeums of 
the curious; the accoutrements of the heroes 
of other times, are a full conviction of their 
vaſt ſize, and are objects of curioſity and aſto- 
niſhment to thoſe whoſe anceſtors are reputed 
to have wielded them. This circumſtance, 


however, is not ſolely applicable to Europe, 


for by our later diſcoveries we learn, that the 
Americans particularly thoſe bf Peru,) un- 


aided by: the engines we apply to theſe pur- 


poles, have raiſed up ſuch vaſt ſtones in build 
ing their temples. and fortreſſes, as the archi- 
tect of the preſent times would perhaps not 
hazard the attempt to remove. One may, 

however, conceive, that perſeverance, united 
with ſtrength, might be enabled to convey - 
ſuch immenſe ſtones from one place to ano- 
ther, by means of the lever and artificial 
banks. . Down the ſlopes of theſe they might 


cauſe them to ſlide, and afterwards ſet them 


upright. by letting them down into perpendi- 
cular pits; having, by the lane: means, placed 
heir 
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their tranſoms on them, they might clear 
away the mound which they had raiſed. 1 
ſhall quit the diſcuſſion of the Cromlech with 
the concluſion, that moſt probably they were 
tumuli honorabiliores that they were the 
appropriated monuments of chief Druids or 
of princesʒ and this is confirmed by the ap- 
pellation of the famous Cromlech in Kent, 
known by the name of Ket's Coiry-houſe,” | 
being che ſepulchral monument, or quoit, over 
che body of Catigeon, a Britiſh prince, who 
Was Nin in a battle, fought! with the Saxons 
nest Ayleaford, in the year 485. en 
Locks rost. In the: ſame aa of 
Drewſteigntoh is a-Rocking or :Logan-ſtone : 
its Britiſh name I found to be yet retained by 
the country people; wWho call it a Logging- 
ſtone, a ſtupendous block of granite, detached 
and reſting at its baſe on a riſing narrow point 
of another maſe, deep-grounded irs the channel 
of the river Teign. An equipeiſe was thus 
formed, and though by accounts: given in the 
| neighbourhood, the motion had ceaſedto be ſo 
ſenſible, as in former times, it was yet to be 
produced by preſſing againſt the ſtone with 
ſome force. It is doubtful whether this Logan- 
Rs was ever applied to religious uſes by the 
| 1 Druidical 
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Druidical ſuperſtition; though we are certain 
that it cannot be artificial: that ſuch, how- 
ever, were conſtructed where there were none 
naturally ſo circumſtanced, is extremely pro- 
bable, for as they were employed in deceiv- 
ing the common people, we may reaſonably 
conclude, that ſome methods would be uſed 
to ſupply ſuch a deficiency. The power of 
producing any ſurpriſing effect from a natural 
cauſe, diſcovered, perhaps, by accident; and 
kept ſecret ſrom the people, was ſufficient, 
with the addition of a few myſterious words 
| or ceremonies, to paſs for preter-natural en- 
. dowments. Thus Toland, in his hiſtory of 
tbe Druids, is of opinion, that theſe | holy 
Juglers made the multitude to hom monu- 
ments of this kind were ſacred, believe that 
they only could move them. The effect was 
ſuppoſed to he miraculous, and by it pes 5 
condemned or acquitted the accuſed, and 
oſten brought eriminals to confeſs what could 
in no other way be extorted from them. The 
dimenſions of this ſtone are enormous; at the 
1 vveſt end it is ten feet high, and from the weſt 
to the eaſtern point, the length may be about 
cighteen feet. The local circumſtances of it 
| are almoſt as ne as the ſtone itſelf. 
Ng The 
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The river Teign rolls its waters around, and it 
is ſeated among thoſe wild romantic hills, 
" whoſe ſhaggy ſides are overſpread with frag- 
ments ſeparated. from the craggs above on 
the bold tufted creſt of the oppoſite eminence, 


in Widdon park, groups of deer are ſeen, dur- 


ing the mid day heats of ſummer, inhaling the 
' breezes of the hills, and filence would have 
kept a repoſe uninterrupted, had it not been 
broken by the craſh of the ſhattered rocks or 
the 110 cry of the mountain kite. 


« Along this narrow valley you might ſee 

5 , The wild deer {porting on.the upland ground; 
% And here and there upriſe a ſtunted tree | 

or moſſy ftone, or rock with ivy crowned: | 
Oft did che cliffs reverberate the ſound - 

ae Of parted fragments tumbling from on high ; 

* And from. the ſummit of a craggy mound, 

% The perching falcon oft was heard to er, 

= •n;; ena apparent} 
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I know of but one other Logan- fone | in the 


Foun now extant, and that is found among 
17 a 


5 te noticed. 
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a carnedd of moorſtone rocks on the downs in 
the neighbourhood of Aſhburton ; ; which, 

though the tender balance is now in a great 
degree deſtroyed, was ſo equipoiſed a few 
years ſince, as to have been an amuſing in- 
ſtrument for cracking nuts. It now retains, 
and is known by no other name than that of 
the Nutcracker. The equilibrium of this alſo 
ſeems to haye been affected by accident, by 
the operation. of winds or rains, or by the de- 
compoſition of the ſmaller ſtone around, and 
in magnitude it is much inferior to > that be. 


; 2 p 


Rock-Ba80n,—-On {4p common in 7 viei- 


nity of Dartmoor, among a number of e carns, LN 


or ſeries of granate rocks, - heaped naturally on 


one another, there is one of an oblate form; 
_ ſerving as a cap ta others, which is of a ſin- 
. gular and curious appearance: its ſurface is 


rather gibbous, ſgelling into little inequalities, ; 

and is in four different places ſcboped but into 
cells of various forms: theſe ure all indiſpu- 
tably the effect of art, and ſeem to have been 
intended for reſervoirs to retain a liquid, that, 
falling on the ſuperficies of the ſtone, was to 
be conducted to them by means of grooves or 
channels, Wick e to be cut in it, in an 


2 
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undulating direction. The ſides of them all 


are rounded, and, diverging from the margin, 


are well adapted to the more ready reception 


of whatever ſhall be poured on the ſtone.— 
The lips ſeem to have been intended for let- 


ting out the liquid at will, for cleaning the . 
baſons, or for other purpoſes, and were pro- 
bably ſtopped up when that liquid was to be 


retained. To what uſes theſe caverned ſtones 


may have been applied, we have nothing left 


us but conjeture—no legend or tradition ap- 
pears to throw any light of importance on the 
ſubject; and though as theſe monuments have 


been generally found among others, which are 


- expreſsly dedicated to religious purpoſes, we 
may well ſuppoſe that they alſo had their ap- 
propriate uſes: yet, whether they were altars 
for the immolating human victims, or (as 
Dr. Borlaſe ſuppoſes,) for the ritual of water 


libations, is a matter of uncertainty. That 
the antient nations, with but few exceptions, 


ſacrificed -men to their gods, is a point too 
well confirmed to be at all doubted. © Phor- 


nices/in bello et peſtilentia amiciſſimos homi- 
nes immolabant Saturno. And according to 
Lactantius, Carthaginenſes (who were a co- 
1 55 of 3 ab Agathocle victi, quum 
iratum 
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iratum ſibi Saturnum crederent, ducentos ei 
nobiliſſimos juvenes immolabant. Galli 
Eſum et Teutatem humano cruore placabant. 
J have produced theſe ſeveral inſtances with a 
view of ſhewing from what ſources the Britons 
probably derived their knowledge and obſer. 
vance of this horrid right. Uncivilized na- 
tions have been marked for their ſuperſtition 
and barbarity; living ina ſtate of warfare with 
all nature, among wild foreſts and gloomy 
woods, they are beſet continually with terrots, 
and keep themſelves armed with ferocity and 
diſtruſt. Hence that, thirſt of revenge and 
deſtruction which ſavage tribes. cannot dif. - 
poſſeſs themſelves of; hence that impious 5 
prejudice which makes them imagine the 
gods to be as ſanguinary as themſelves.— 
Thus, among the more humanized Greeks, 
the deity, or the manes to thoſe to whom the 
ſacrifice was offered, were invoked to quaff 
the blood of the immolated victim, of which 


we have an inſtance in the Hleouha i (of un 
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In Friezland, (ſays an ingenious French au- 
thor), and in ſeveral places of Germany, altars 
are to be met with compoſed of ſuch immenſe 
ſtones, that they could neither be deſtroyed by 


the ravages of time, nor by the zeal of the firſft 
converts to Chriſtianity, "Theſe altars, -ac- 75 
carding to the tradition of the inhabitants, Al 
have ſerved for thoſe unnatural ſacrifices. In * 


Iceland alſo, an hiſtorian of that country re- ; 
cords an altar plated with iron, which wass 
ſeemingly conſecrated for the like purpoſe ; 
and what ſeems not inapplicable to the pre- 
\ ſent enquiry, upon it was placed a.vaſe of 
© braſs, in which was received the blood of 
the victims; beſide it ſtood a bruſh, which 
was made uſe, of to ſprinkle the eur dae 
the bye-ſtanders. | R 
This was in an age when tente had been. | 
erected, when the arts had introduced a va- 
riety of conveniences ; . when altars, plated 
with iron, and brazen vaſes had been ſubſti- _ 
tuted inſtead of the rude maſs of ſtone, and ' ' 
excavated baſon. Thus then we collect that 
human victims were. ſacrificed, - that their ? 
blood flowed into ſome ſort of receptacle, and 
that with it the people were ſprinkled. Im Vi 
zhe e all this + might have been done | 
| and {I 


L122 | i 2, 
and exhibited on ſuch a | ſtone as dark ow 
pogo: . W 
The only argument Borlaſe brings of ay 
weight to invalidate this idea, is the difficulty 


of getting the victim on the rock, which in | 


fome few inſtances hath been found to be 20 


— 


feet high. It would indeed, L allow, be 4 la-. 
borious taſk to raiſe an o or a heifer thither; 


but ſurely not ſo in regard td a human victim. 
If the Druid could climb there for the purpoſe 


of luſtration, the perſon wh Was to be ſaw. 


crificed might either voluntarily, or by com 


pulſion, be able to do the ſame. The prieſt 

alſo, from ſo elevated a ſpot, might more con- 
ſpicuouſly diſplay the horrid rite to the ſus" 
rounding populace, and haue it in his power 5 
more eaſily to 5 none TRE wich . greg = 


' crated blood. | 
Tho! Dr. Bortaſe, by this radi 150 lags: 
en hath made it appear that the rite of 


luftration among the Druids is not without 
ſome traces in hiſtory, and that it was very 
' agreeable to the general tenor and caſt of their 


ſuperſtition; yet, having ſome pretext at leaſt 


ſor a different conjecture, and ſome ground | 


to reſt on, I ſhall hope to derive a plea for 
having thus long treſpaſſed on your patience, 


A 


} 


A 3 
and ſhall quit the. diſcuſſion with a reference 
to the plate for the figure, and dimenſions of 
the ſtone and rhe ſeveral baſons.. h 

The Barrow on Haldown, and the "1 8 


found in it. The barrow on Haldown known 


to the country around, by the appellation of 


the great ſtone-heap, which though originally 


of a conical form, as are all the tumuli in 


theſe parts, being now interſected by an open- 
ing made in the year 1780, affords a ſingular 
: and conſpicuous object to the ſubjacent coun- 


try. The form of this barrow was nearly cir- 
cular, being rather more than 200 feet in cir- 
cumference, and in height abour 15. By the | 
aid of 14 men a paſſage into it was effected 
almoſt due eaſt, about 8 feet wide; at nearly 
the ſame ſpace from the margin was diſco- 


vered a dry wall about 2 feet high, which was 
ſeparated from without by very large ſtones 


in the forms of piers or buttreſſes : on arriving 
near the centre were ſeen a great many huge 
ſtones (all of them flint) placed over one ano- 


_._ ther in a convex manner; and in the middle 
a larger ſtone nearly globular, 2 fect in diame- 
ter, covering a cell on the ground 2 feet 
| ſquare, formed by 4 ſtones of conſiderable 

ſize, which were placed upright on their - 


BL | edges. 
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edges. In this cave, or, as it is termed, 


Kiſt-vaen, the urn was found ; and what was 


rather A remarkable circumſtance, inverted, 


containing the aſhes and the burnt bones of a 


youth, as was probable from their being ſmall, 
and with little muſcular impreſſion, When the 


urn was removed, theſe appeared as white as 
fnow, though, ſoon after they had been ex- 


poſed to the air, they loſt that whiteneſs. From 
the ſize of the tumulus and this circumſtance, 


there ſeems to be grounds for the conjecture, 
that the aſhes and bones here encarned, were 


the remains of a perſon of dignity, whoſe ſur- 


viving friends, in honor to his memory, had 


taken care to have them well burnt and 


blanched by the intenfeneſs of the fire noe 
ert. Thus, among the Greeks, Homer, de- 
fcribing the magnificent funeral of . 


adds, . eee 


+544 HY IF&1 . 
8 Next the aun dons b ad companions ee. 
; e ee POIs in a golden vaſe.” j Fo 


1 K 


For it was cane as the higheſt diſgrace 


which could be offered to the dead body, that 
it ſhould remain but half burnt; and this in- 
N we find was put upon the corpſe of 


MP 


. 


pts] 
Tiberius, which Suetonius ſays, was mb: 


in amphitheatro ſemi uſtulandum.”: This 


urn is 13 inches high, 10 in diameter at the 
mouth, and 5; at the bottom, near half an inch 


thick, and holds about 10 quarts; it is made of 
unbaked clay, ſmoked, and diſcolored by ita 5 


expoſure to the fire, and e e e 
inſcription or embelliſhment. | 

One of the moſt antient modes of 8 
was covering the bodies of the dead with high 


mounds of earth, or a collected maſs of ſtones, 
Ih later times called bar rows, (or | more pro 


perly burrows, a term derived from the Saxon 
birighe, to hide or bury,) in the compoſition 


of which (whatever fanciful conjectures may: 
have been ſtarted) there can be no doubt bur 


that the tumulus was formed of earth, or 
ſtones, or of an intermixture of each, as the 


ſtrata of the ſpot around could furniſh,” Thus, 


in Wiltſhire, they are univerſally compoſed of 
earth and chalk, whilſt, in this county; they 
as invariably confiſt of ſtones collected as con- 


venience led from the grounds adjacent. 


That this cuſtom prevailed not only among 


the antient inhabitants of Europe, but in al- 


moſt every part of the world; appears from 


12 7 writers on * * and from the dif-' 


coveries 


— 
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coveries of modern travellers. Iſidore pee 
of it as a, general uſage, apud majores, Po- 
tentes aut ſub montibus, aut in montibus ſe- 
peliuntur.” Bell, in his travels thro' China, 
notices theſe ſepulchral hills: and in Captain 
Cooke's account of le Fooga, (one of the 
Friendly Iſles,) he gives a deſcription of one 
of very large ſize. All the old hiſtorians of the 
north are diffuſe on the point; and tho' our an- 
tiquarians in deſcanting on thoſe which remain 
in this kingdom, are for referring every veſtige 
of this ſort: to the Druids; yet, as this kind of 
monument is ſo ſimple! and obvious; and as, 
without doubt, it. muſt have prevailed among 
many nations of very different origin, ſo it can- 
not eafily be aſcertained whether the barrows 
on Haldown ought to be aſcribed to our Go- 
thic anceſtors the Saxons and Danes, or to the 
more antient inhabitants of Celtic race, the 
Britons. From local circumſtances, and from 
the contents of the tumulus, a gleam of light 
is not unfrequently thrown on theſe matters: 
with reſpect to thoſe on Haldown, we might 
be induced to aſeribe them to the Danes, and 

that perhaps without much temerity, when 
ve conſider the numerous encampments in 
the ee — are e n to 
| that | 


1 wy } 
that nation. Battles may have been here 
ſought, and here may the chieftains ſlain, 


have been intumulated; the ſpot ſelected, al- 


ways indeed an object of conſequence, was 


| highly conſpicuous ; and this, the largeſt bur. 
row on the down, ſhould ſeem to have been 
raiſed in honor of ſorme chief or perſon of emi- 


nence, for the tumulus was large, in propor- 
tion to the quality of the deceaſed, and to 

the affection, power, or opportunity of his 
ſurviving friends: where, however, theſe local 
references may be wanting, the contents, ſuch 


as urns, arms, utenſils ds give a nee 


| of the people. 


The Romans, all aha! northern e : 


the Gauls, the Britons, (whatever might be 
their general uſage, ) certainly at times, and 
on particular occaſions, burnt their dead, and 


collected the aſhes and bones into urns, ©« Ci- 
neres et offa, cado five urna colligebantur; 
and then placed them in the centre of the 
burrows. Theſe urns were of various forms, 


elegance, and materials, and from hence, 


| conjectures are deduced, frequently deciſive. 


The Roman urns were generally of the moſt 
i exquiſite workmanſhip, and formed of pre- 
cioun b Pap, . glaſs. Virgil 
; notices 


„* 
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| dee the bones of a 3 which were cok 
tected in a brazen urn: | 05 


; Ba Oflaque lecta cado texit Chorinzus bene. - 3 25 we 
Among nations, however, leſs civilized, 
the arts were in their infancy, and their, pro- 
ductions were rude. Thus che urns found in 
the burrows in theſe parts, are compoſed of | 
coarſe pottery, rather ſmoked than burnt, (as. 
in the preſent inſtance,) and often of clay un- 
baked. We may therefore refer. them either 
to the Britons or Danes, who continued Pa- 
gans longer than the Saxons in this country. 
The latter becoming Chriſtians ſoon aſter their 
arrival in the iſland, leſt off the heatheniſn 
uſage of burning bodies, though they ſtill oe: 
tained the burrows. | 
From the cuſtom of burning with-the dead, 


< or laying in the ſame grave the Arms, ſpoils, 


or implements of the deceaſed, the nation may 
be alſo ſometimes traced; this. likewiſe, the 
| Ramada: practiſed, as noriced by YEW ng 


Hine gia ſpolia occiſis 2 Latini 5 
% Conjiciunt igni, galeas, enſeſque decoros 
% Frænaque, ſerventeſque rotas—pars munera nota. 


o "Ipforum clypeos, et-non felicia tela. e ene 
85 ; 1 
Tacitus 


[ 9 1 
- 'Tycirus relates the ſame of the Germans, 


e we find the Scandinavians excited to it 


by their ſuperſtition; for Odin had affured 
them, that whatever was buried or conſumed 
with the dead, would ee them to his 
palace. N 34> + 

From the line in which theſe hogan (of . 
which there are many,) on Haldown are 
ranged, it would ſeem that ſome. road had 
paſt that way; and indeed they have a direct 
tendeney to the tation now viſible, in the 
park of Lord Clifford at Ugbrook. The Ro- 
man ſepulchres were often raiſed near the 
common roads, and the reaſon of it is aſ- 
ſigned by Varro, who ſays, © ſecundum viam 


ſunt, quo pratereuntes admoneant ba le fuiſſe, | 


et. illos eſſe, mortales. 


Reflecting on the remote age in ich theſe 
Wan were formed, during which lapſe of 


time almoſt all other monuments have had . 


common fate, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed that 


. theſe. are even now in being. Their fize, pe- 
_ -. euliar compoſition, and the religious venera- 


tion in which they were held, exempted them 
from the ravages of time, or the more baleful 
. depredations of avarice and ſacrilege. Ma- 


TRIS ſtatuas multis decreverunt, ſepul⸗- 
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chra paucis, ſed ſtatue intereunt tempeſtate, 

vi, vetuſtate: ſepulchrorum autem ſanctitas 
in ipſo- ſolo eſt, quod nulla” vi moveri, neque 
deleri poteſt. The proſpect from this bur- 
row, to which L now return merely to bid fare- 
well, for its beauty and extent will not often, 
| perhaps, be found rivalled—Mamhead's pine- 
clad hill, the caſtellated grandeur of Powder- 
ham, the more immediate rural and pictu- 
reſque ſcenes of Bickham, Trehill and Oxton, 
the expanſe of ocean ſtretching to the eaſt, the 
cathedral towers of Exeter riſing on the north, 

between which (through a fertile wooded vals 
ley, decorated with towns and villas of every 
deſcription,) are ſeen, flowing on, the widening 
waters of the river Exe; theſe form the out- 


lines of a fine picture, the variety and ſplendor 8 


of which can never fail of unn uncommon 
eee e „ fte 
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of a nation, their cuſtoms, or uſages may 
A ſometimes be admitted as no unſatisfactory 
evidence. On examining this evidence, we 
frequently find, à nation in poſſeſſion of a cul- 
tom, that, ſtom its Gngulacity; excites atten- 
tion: andi ſtruck by its appearance, we na- 
turally look for ſome. veſtiges of it in the 
neighbouring countries. But if, not finding 
it: there, we diſcoyer the object of inveſtiga- 
tion in a country remote, and at preſent un- 
connected with that in which it firſt appeared, 
our curioſity kindles in the proceſs; and we 
are. gratified, by. enquiring how two people 
- nd at ſo great a diſtance, and cut off, at 
/preſen, from all communication, ſhould al X 
-fimilate in a+ uſage, in itſelf. uncommon: 
. whilſt intervening nations, the neighbours of 
ET: > K 2 „ 
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boxh, are utterly unacquainted with it? This 
_ enquiry ! muſt neceſſarily ſuggeſt the idea of an 
affinity or connexion between theſe two coun- 
tries at ſome early period, and may carry us 
back, perhaps, to the very origin of the one 
people as derived from the other; eſpecially 
if, in this purſuit, we meet with additional | 
reſemblances. N L 
_ Theſe obſervations were occaſioned by an 
accidental notice of Hawking: or Falconry, : 
as a diverſion of the ancient Btitons. This 
curious and ſurpriſing art, whilſt familiar to the 
"earlieſt inhabitants of the iſland, was unknown 
to the nations of Europe,” for the Gauls were 
ſttangers to Falconry : the Germans, at the”. 
_ fame period, had never heard bf its exiſtence, 
nor had the Romans or the Grecks any accu- 
rate conception of it. On this quarter of the 
globe it was almoſt excluſively-poſſeſt by the 
Britons. But the Aſiaties had been Falconets 
befote the date of hiſtory, and they ſtill pre- 
ſerve the ſport. We ſhould" purſue Falconry, 
then, to the plains of Aſia; and in marking . 
its emigration to Britain from ſome countty 
of the eaſt, we can almoſt ſuppoſe ourſelves 
following khe progreſs of the Orientals them 


e together with 3 art. T0 ſuppreſs 
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5 os idea is almoſt impoſſible; whilſt viewing 

Falconry in this country, we obſerve, at the 

ame inſtant, its independence on Europe, 

and its cloſe connexion with Aſia. Whether, 

. however, the theory of ſuch an eaſtern colon- 
| ization be admiſſible or not, it is ſurely an 


extraordinary circumſtance, that Falconry was 


thus confined to the Britiſh iſlanders and the 
. Onental nations. 


1% 


The ſurvey of Falconry indeed, as exiſting 


in this and other countries, without any view 
to the origin of the Britons, might be ſuffi- 


ciently intereſting—not that I ſhall induftri- 
ouſly avoid a concluſion to which my * 


| has an obvious tendency. 


In the examination of Falconry, 1 5 
to trace ir, particularly in this iſland, from 


_ modern times to the earlier ages ; when, hav- 
ing advanced far into antiquity, we ſhall ſee - 
it, at every ſtep, diminiſhing in Europe; till, 
at length, it ſeems ready to diſappear, ex- 


cepting in this iſland. Here we ſhall per- 


.ceive it eagerly purſued ; and, arrived at this / ' 
point, we muſt extend our views beyond the © 
| Iimits of Europe, if we would nov: the 


N | 
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The notion of Falconry, perhaps, was firſt 
ſuggeſted by ſuch birds as flew particularly 
high, and thus eluded the efficacy of miſſive 


engines. Certain it is, that birds of this de- 


ſcription have always .afforded the moſt de. 


5 lightful ſport to the falconer.“ In tracing up 


the art of Falconry from the preſent times to 
thoſe of our forefuthers, we naturally turn our 
eyes to thoſe ſpots on the iſland where it may 


ſtill exiſt, or has lately exiſted. Theſe are few. 


It is ſtill practiſed in the highlands of Scot- 


land. f In Dorſet, a few years ſince, it was 


purſued by Mr. Sturt; , and in Norfolk by the 


late Lord Orford. Their hawks, however, 
were ſupplied by Colonel Thornton ; and his 


ſeat in Yorkfhire is at preſent, I believe, the 


only ſpot where Falconry can boaſt a conſider. 


able portion of its original magnificence. Un- 
der the auſpices likewiſe of this gentleman, 


cormorants have been taught to fly at fiſh, 


and bring them to the lure. t . . we 


© des Buffon. Hit. Nat. tom. xvi. p. 239. 
I See Birt's Letters on > Highlanders, val. ii. p . 299, | 


and Pennants's Tour, p- 1 
I TI bave heard Rewind of hots being trained at Brid 


A hawk made its eſcape the ce, not long ago, and was | =o 
by the poſſeſſor of Grange, on his own grounds. He kept it 


for ſome time; but one day, pouncing ata pigeon, the hawk 

miſled its aim; when it inſtantly flew up to a vaſt height, and 

bem Nor was it ever recovered—the bird being too 
n to offer its ſervices again. 


muſt 


1 . 
muſt content "ourſelves with viewing, in 
the ſolitary inſtance adduced, a' faint ſha- 
dow of its ancient pomp, whilſt the Duke of 
Ancaſter is ſtill hereditary falconer to the king 


, 


of England; and whilſt one of the claims at 


the coronation, ſtill. 75 up, is to preſent 

him, while at dinner in 

a pair of falcons.“ 2 
That Falconry was a favourite amuſement 

of a Prince of Wales, but a ſhort time ſince, 


eſtminſter Hall, with 


— 


may be collected from a letter of Shenſtone to 
his friend Mr. Graves, relating to Somerville, 


the author of the Chace. Mr. Somerville's 
poem upon Hawking, (ſays Shenſtone,) called 


 Field-ſports, 1 ſuppoſe is out by this time. 


Tue late Lord Orſord (we are told) once looſed a heron, 
and ſet his hawks after it. The conteſt between the heron 
and the hawks was long and full of ſport ;_ when, at length, 


the hawks were victorious, and brought the heron to the 


und. The heron, however, was nat hurt. And in gra- 


| ads for the diverſion which this bird had afforded his Lord- 
 thip, he ordered a gold ring to be made, witk E. 
tte date of the year engraven upon it, and put it about the 
heron's leg, and gave him̃ · his liberty. About ten years after, 


rd and 


o 


. 
- 


Lord Orford received a letter, incloſing the above ring, from 


the Imperial ambaſſador, who informed his Lordſhip, that 
the Emperor had taken the encloſed ring from the leg of a 
heron which his hawks had killed; and ſeeing B. Orford 
the ring, and obſerving the date, had ſent it to the Earl b 

his ambaſſador, as a great curioſity. The ring W whe 
bruiſed and diſcoloured, but the inſcription perfect. This 
incident-hath a romantic air; and, for a mome 
ſcarcely regard the event as fortuitous, | 
671 «c | K 4 
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prince, to whom it was inſcribed. It ſeems 
the prince is fond of hawking.” Eis royal 


highneſs i is thus addreſt at the Ne e _ * he | 
Chace: - | 


A 
© ils great Prives, + 
ro AER | 
Deign then to hear my bold inſtiuctive ſong. ARE g 
Wpbile grateful citizens, with pompous us. 
| "Rear the triumphal arch, rich with the exploits . 
; Of thy ilſtrious houſe while virgins pave 5 
The way with flowers, and, 5 the royal youth : 
' Paſſing they view, admire and figh in vain; 
Wuile crowded theatres, too fondly proud - 
|" Of their exotic minſtrels and brill pipes, 
The price of manhood, hail thee with a fog, alt 5 
$ | And airs of warbling ; my beer founding ben 
 Tnvites thee to the chace—the ſport of kings, 5 
; © Image of war, without its guilt. The muſe | 
| | Aloft on wing ſhall ſoar, conduct with care 5 
Tuy baming courſer o'er the ſteepy rock, 
© And on the river-bank receive thee fe; 
Light-bounding'o'cr the wave, from ſhore to ſhore. 3 
7 N No 
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No poem, under the title of ® Field · Sports 5 
appears to have been publiſhed. It is proba- 
ble, therefore, that Somerville, perceiving his 
firſt deſign to be too extenſive, was afterwards 
_ obliged to contract his views: and the Chace, 
diſencumbered from other field ſports, was 


ſtill dedicated to the Prince of Wales. Not- 


withſtanding theſe high honours, Falconryx 
has gradually: declined in England. Not a 
trace of it was to be found by Borlaſe at the 
_ weſtern. extremity of the iſland ; though from 
an incident which he has preſerved, it ſeems 


= not t0 have been forgotten in Ireland in the 


year 1738. The farther we look into other 


| days, the more extenſive ſhall we find this a 


diverſion in England. Familiar alluſions to | 
any art or cuſtom in the poetry of the times, 
afford a ſtrong proof of its general prevalence. 


In « Holland's Leaguer, a comedy by Sha. 


: bear Marmyn, 1633. is the following paſſage: 5 
Bede theſe courtiers lick their lips at ber, 
I'U.cenſt « wanicn.Geggars in the wind. 


| From a paſſage in Yittaa Corombona, 1 . 1 5 
pears, e ee Cara PRO, 


e 's Shenſtone, vol. 3 8 
Le Baer Nat. e a. = 


1 he _ - 
ſome- 
; 
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ſometimes applied to a Wanton :. * Is this yo] 


perch, you haggards? fly to the ſtews In 
Decker's . Match me in London,” 1631, we 


| have—* your Taſel-gentle, ſhe's lur d off and 
gone. It appears from old books on this 
ſubject, that certain hawks were conſidered 
as appropriated to certain ranks. The Tiercel- 
"gentle was appropriated to the prince. In Sir 
W. D'Avenant' s 4 Jas _— 2 reg tid 8 
paſſage « occurs; | | 


cc « They? ve watch my hardy ris ſo tame.“ vi 


where the poet gem to allude to the ks 


ment of hawks, which are tamed by keeping , 


them from fleep. In Heywood's comedy, 
called *a Woman killed with Kindneſs,” 
161%, a humber of theſe terms relative 0 | 
Hawking, occur ee, e OM 


1 


; Now Ga hath ſeiz d the fowl, and 1 to plame "WR 


Rebeck her not; rather Rand ſill and check her. 
So: is her gets, we e and her bells, | 


All theſe terne 3 doubtleſs, familiar even 
to the London citizens; otherwiſe they would . 
never have found: a place in popular comedy. 
In the * of n the iſt, hawking was 
| e 


[12399 1 

-arſued to ſuch extravagance, that the famous 

falconer, Sir Thomas Monſon, (as we are in- 

formed in Weldon's character and court of 

K. James,) was at the charge of a thouſand 
pounds in Goſhawks, only for a ſingle flight. 

The predeceſſor of James, Queen Elizabeth, 
and all her court, ſeem to have regarded hawx—- 
ing with vene ration. Vet the queen was diſ- 

poſed to relax the ſeverity of thoſe laws, which 3 
related to Falconry. Amidſt all her deſp o:: 
tiſm, ſhe was not inſenſible to the tyranny o ß 
the game laws. The heinous crime of ſteal- | 
ing the eggs of the falcon, ſubjected the per- 
petrator to impriſonment for a year and a day. 
The term of a year and a day, however, was 
reduced in her reign, to three months but 
« the offender was te lie i in priſon till he got 
ſecurity for his good per; for ſeven) den He 
further. 

In the tins of H he ot of fret of 
ing was ardently purſued thoughout the Bri- 
tiſh iſlands; and it appears from Carew, that 

the Devonſhire and Corniſh gentlemen in par- | 
- ricular, © were greatly occupied at this time, 
in hatching, OUT. and. A war 


21M See Weldon's Chara and d Court of King James, Fg 


3 "as 


1 


- * 5 


1 J ng | 
| WD to fly at the partridge. They were 
likewiſe, as it ſeems from his relation, in the 
habit of ſtealing hawks eggs.“ Shakſpeare 
was obliged to hawking for a great number of 
metaphorical expreſſions. In the third part 
of King Henry the ſixth, we have a noble al- 
eg to n ea A e Marie ns, | 


* |. Nr ing, ke lim bt, 
*. The proudeſt he that holds up Laneaſter, yt 
SE gl * Dares ir a wing, if Warwich hal. bis ball, 


Io underſtand, therchjire, the firſt of our Eng- 
gfliſh claſſics, it was neceſſary to be acquainted 
Vith their terms of this art. Thus conſidered, 
Hawking riſes ' in importance, and merits at- 
tention as an object of literature. We meet 
With an allufion in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Bonduca, e to one in Othello. 3 that 
- baſfely Sona Eqs E 3 


ok HB bis eri the wink 1 4 5 
That Spenſer was not ignorant of this diver-. 
fion, ane eta ſs W ns ONS | 
1 
| # Ser Romeo and fie, Othello, ce Ye, . BY 
a wks 1 8 | * xi ſons. 


5 


| b % „ 5 4 
icons drawn from Falconry. In hi Gt hovk i 
ä A 


- Sane Dion ho he. Gkin plates 
o fame as/Ewghen bone a ſhaft may ſend, ra 
. , Til ffagting dsa did him at laſt conſtrains | 
0 * To let den doyne before is lightes end. ” 
e ieee bawke, preſuming w dne! 
e With hade fowle, above his able mighr. 
een eee owt! 1 ieh 
ZUNE ro truck the prey too heavie for his light, l al | 
: * Wich. conmi aming downe to ground, does fre ite. 3 
eee od, 
LR ", 1 Tn of a 8 " 
Falconry. were written about this period; 
among Which was, « the. Booke of Falconrye, 


'by OW, Foeberville, gent.” printed in x 575. 
The hiſtorians of Henry'the 8th. have not 
forgotten this favourite recreation of the Eng- 
liſh, Scotch, and Iriſh. Stowe tells us, in 
hunting and hawking many grave citizens (of 
London) have, at this preſent, great delight, 
and do rather want leiſaſe thao AY will to 
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1 1. 
Mow ies: With reſpect. to ane 18 of 
Ireland, Camden ſays “ they are not without 
their praiſe: but theſe, as all other animals, 
beſides men and greyhounds, are of a leſs ſize 
here, than in England. f That hawking, / 
indeed, ſhould have been greatly eſteemed at 
this juncture, is not to be wondered; ſince 
= Henry the 8th had conceived a“ toe for 
the ſport. And this paſſion for hawking (as 
Hall informs us) had nearly proved fatal to 
him; for, “on a time, as the kynge followed - 
his hawke (on foot) he attempteg to leape oyer 
a ditche, beſide Hychyn, with a pole, and the 
pole broke; ſo that if one Edmond Mody, a 
 footman, had not le pt into the water, and lift 
up his hede, which, was faſt, i in the clay, he 
had beene drowned; but god of his goodneſs 
„ preſerved. him. ae 5 appears" in Julian | 
Barnes 's$ Booke, of . Haulgug,. that in the reign 
of Henry the 7th, there were hawks appro- 
1 priated to all degrees of people, from an em- | 
peror down to the, holy-water clerk. It wðs . 
| the parliament of Henry the Ich, indeed, that 
5 more peculiarly, intereſted themſelves” in the 


SF # 


{> * 5 of London, 1676. p- 147. h een 
+ Gibſon's Camden, p. 965. . 
8 1 Union. an. 16. H. * 139. B. 080 n 
d Printed by a. 1486, cap. ult. 1 285 
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6 r 
pteſetvation of the falcon. Determined to 
gie ſolemniry to the ſport, they conferred-a 


new dignity on the birds of rapine, by render- 


ing ther the objects of rheir guardian care. 
It was this parliament which ordained, that 


no maner of perſon, of what condytion or de- 
gre he be, take or cauſe to be taken, be it 


upon his owne grounde, or any other mannes, 


the egges of any fawcon, out of the neſt, upon 
peyne of impry ſonment of a yere and a cave. ; 


and fine at the kynges wylle,” | 


Me have ſeen that hawks of es were 5 
Ab without their praiſe: bur thoſe of the 


Ille of Mann were in ſtill higher, repute. It 
was for this reaſon that King Henry the fourth, 
in his letters patent of the grant of this iſland 
to Sir John Stanley, (the firſt King of Mann, 


of that name and race) obliged him, in lieu of 
| all other ſervices, upon the day of his and his 
ſucceſſors coronation, to Fele him vith +1) 


\ caſt of hawks. . 

In the reign of Edward the zd, it was made 
| felony to ſteal a hawk. And here, we have 
again an opportunity of illuſtrating this art by 

N the md of poetry; whilſt we refer to Chaucer, 


IS 1 > +» 
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ena, Camden v, 2061, 12 


n Who 
* 
© " 
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who had-the honour of being 3 bl 

veral offices under government, by the third 3 % 
FDavard. Chaucer ſpeaks uf hawks, indeed, | 

in che language of a fporiſman, calling hem 

: by their different names of Merlin or 4 1 
| Terrelet, Spurbatu, &, 1. * Nounes 


£21 


Franke Take!” it is faid ; 2 804 0 
| 2 t lo A hs ee, Fin wal hs . 


In the * Squiere's Tate e Gherd are ag lines Y 
relating to the falcon, is a curious deſeription 
ol his mew. In the following lines from an | 
old ballad, Falconry * noticed as the 8108 "ob 1 77 
neee Nini Neunte 10 11 
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_- Tiff ſummer time, When leaver grow Feen, 54 
. And bloſſoms bedeck the wee, i hog i.e 
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In the foreſt charter of — 5 the thin the { 


| [privilege was granted, that freeman 


might have in his own e aviaries of 
N "hawks, ſparrow-hawks, falcons, eagles, and 


'herons.”®. 


That Henry the ſecond was alſo attached 


5 10 Falconry „we learn from the report of Gi- 


| "raldus.. This hiſtorian informs, us, that Henry 


preferred the falcons, of St. David's land, in in 


;Pembrokeſhire, . to all others. AM 
By .all the Norman princes, . indeed, this 
diverſion 1 was purſued with a degree of enthu- 


\ fiaſm ſcarcely credible, ** In our times (fays 


m_ 


* 


— 


 * 
. 


_ John of Saliſpury) f hunting and Hawking are 


eſteemed. the moſt honourable employments, 


and. moſt excellent virtues of our nobility. 
But, by their conſtant purſuit of this way of 


life, they became almoſt as great monſters and 


| ſavages as the animals which they hunt. Huſ- 


. 
SY 


bandmen, with their harmleſs herds and 
flocks, are driven from their well-cultivated 


fields, their meadows: and their paſtures, 22 


wild beaſts may range in them at large. 
one of theſe great and mercileſs hunters — 
by) Jour habiration, "Y out ER: all the 


'* Cartade F ads on xi. 18 — 
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reſreſnment you have in your houſe, or yaw 


can buy or borrow from your neighbours, | 
that you may not be involyed i in ruin, or even 
accuſed of treaſon.” This ardor of hunting 
and hawking \ was ſtronger than the conſidera- 
tion of religion, even in a ſuperſtitious age. 
Not only hamlets and villages were deſtrayed, 
but even the moſt ſacred, edifices thrown 
down, and all turned into one wide waſte, to 
make room for animals, the objects of a ty- 
rant's pleaſure. Sanguinary laus were ehacted 
to preſerye. the game: and in the reigns of 
Henry 1ft and William Ruſus, it was leſs 
criminal to deſtroy one of the human ſpecies 
than a bird of prey, or a beaſt of chace. At 
this time the Engliſh ladies are ſaid to have 


excelled the gentlemen in the art of hawking, | 
which John of Saliſbury, rather unpolitely, 


produces as a proof, that hawking was a fri- 
volous amuſement. | Hawking appears to 


have been a favourite ſport among the Britons 
of Wales in the tenth. century. And, in the 
eſtabliſhment. of the Britiſh court, the head 
of the falconers was ranked among the great 


officers of ſtate.* But, notwithſtanding all nis | 
"IP Howel Db. 1. I, c. 7, nd Florence of Worceſter, p 


623. Frankfort edit, | 
ne 
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honours, he was forbidden to take more than. 
three draughts of beer from his horn, leſt he. 
ſhould get drunk and neglect his duty. It 
ſeems that, in thoſe days, a perſon of rank 
ſcarcely ſtirred out without a hawk on his 
| hand—which, in old paintings, is the crite- 
rion of nobility. Harold, afterwards King of 
England, when he went on a moſt important 
embaſſy into Normandy, is repreſented in an 
old baſs-relief, as embarking with a bird on 
his fiſt, and a dag under his arm. To carry 
his hawk fair,” indeed, was thought a ſuf- 
ficient attainment for a nobleman's ſon : this 
was the ſclence on which he plumed himſelf, 
leaving literature to perſons of inferior degree. 
Ihe fondneſs of Edward the Confeſſor for. 
hunting and hawking, is thus deſcribed by 

his hiſtorian, William of Malmſbury. It 
was his higheſt delight to follow a pack of 


ſwift hounds in purſuit of their game, and to | 


cheer them with his voice, or to attend the 
flights of hawks taught to purſue and catch 
their kindred birds. Every day, after divine 
ſervice, he took the field, and ſpent his time 
in theſe beloved ſports. In the ſame hif- 


„W. Malmf, I. a. c. 13. | 
| F 
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tory we ſee Atheſtan | requiring of the Welch 

—& Volucres, quæ aliarum avium predam | 
per inane venari noſcerent.” “. 

Alfred the Great, though he hath gained 
the credit of a wiſe ſtateſman and a philoſo- 
pher, ſeerns to have placed his ſupreme ha 
pineſs in hawking—if we may judge from the 
language of Aſſer, the hiſtorian and the friend 
ol the king. It is with rapture that Aſſer ob- 
ſerves : „ His felicity in hunting and hawk- 

Ing, as well as in all the other gifts of God, 
Was really incomparable, as I myfelf have 
engen ſeen.“ * 5 

In u the times of Ethelbald, a deeply were 
the princes and nobility of Europe enamoured 
of Falconry, that they conftantly carried their 
hawks with them in all their journies, and 
ſometimes into battle. Nor would they part 
with their birds, even to procure their own. 
liberty, when taken priſoners. The noble- 
man, in ſhort, who reſigned his hawk, was 
conſidered as religuing his nobility. f 4 

Hawking ſeems alſo to have generally ob- 
tained among the Roman Britons of the fixth. | 


ann. 871. p. 310. Spelman. Gloſſ. p. 6 , ny I 


* Afr. vit. Æfredi, a Camd. edit. 2 5. Flor. Wig. in 
+ Memoirs des Inſcript. t. 9, p. 542. | 


century. 


e 
century. Gildas, in a remarkable paſſage of 


10 his epiſtle, ſpeaks of Maglocunus, on his re- 


linquiſhing the ſphere of ambition, and taking 
refuge in a monaſtery, and poetically com- 
partes him to a dove, that haſtens away at the 
noiſy approach of the dogs, and wich various 
turns and windings, takes her m_ from the 
long of the hawk.“ 
Thus univerſal was the Jove of Falconry 
| among our progenitors. 
The ſport was not purſued with much leſs 
huſiaſm on a great part of the continent of 
Europe, during the extenſive period through 
which I have paſſed. But here too large a 
field would open for the preſent eſſay. I ſhall 
content myſelf, therefore, with adverting to 
the anecdote of Lord Orford's heron, which 
brings proof that Falconry was, about' twenty 
years ago, inveſted with no mean honours in 
Germany; and, from this juncture, up to 
. the ſixth century, (the point to which I have 
juſt traced Falconry in Britain,) we might 
catch a glance of the aerial plunderer, where- 
ver we directed our views, whether to the 
Sermans, the Gauls, the Italians, or to any 
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other of the European nations. It will ſoon 
appear, indeed, contrary to the ideas of every 
profeſſed writer on the ſubject, that Falconry 
is to be traced, not only in this iſland, but in 
other parts of Europe, far beyond the ſixth 
celtuey , bon n 5023 0 des don 

The grand falconer of the French King is a 
well-known office, which hiſtorians notice 
about the year 1250: and at this criſis Fal- 
conry was firſt invented, according to the 
opinion of no ſuperficial antiquaries. This, 
however, is a moſt extraordinary miſtake, 
that could only have originated in their want 
of attention to the ſubject. It is a miſtake, 
which Sir Henry Spelman very juſtly expoſes, 
yet he hath fallen himſelf into an error, for 
which it is ſtill leſs eaſy to account, after the 
irn doe ＋ N M1\ $3 5% N ko SY 
©. * The royal eſtabliſhment for hawking in France, was as 
follows: Four captains for as many ſeveral forts of game, 
750 livres each. Four lieutenants, or aſſiſtants to them, 
300 livres each. Four maſter falconers, 300 livres each. 
Thirteen riders, 250 livres each. Four keepers of the 
| hawks, 275 livres each. For keeping. ot forty birds, 4290 
lieres. For keeping of eighteen ſpanjels, 1314 livres. A 

keeper of the ſpaniels, 275 livres. The captain general of 
thets. falconers had alſo a penfion of 2000 livres, and 5000 
more allowed; him for the hawks which flew at hares, and 
lodgings for ſervants. There was beſides, a captain general 
of all the king's private falcorries, diftin& from the great 
falconry, all his allowances 23,861 livres.—Lewis the 14th 
kept for his ſports 3,000 dogs and 400 hawks. 


N 4 


Hift. and preſent State of France, wol. 1. Lenden, 1717. 
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pains he ſeems to have taken in the inveſti- 
gation of our art. His view of Falconry, in- 
deed, is limited by the circle of his cuſtomary, 
enquiries, as a legal antiquarian. Beyond this 
circle he dares not venture. With reſpect ro 
the opinion, that hawking ſprung up in Eu- 
rope about the year 1250, (or in 1246,) he 
thus ſpeaks: „Mihi locus peroportune jam 
ſe offert, ut de antiquitate nobilis illius artis 
acceptorice, five aucupandi cum\*accipitre 
quædam annotem; id vel maxime faciendum 
cenſeo, ut® Blondo reſpondeam, ipſorumque 
opinioni, qui eam non inventam eſſe exiſti- 
mant, ante ætatem Frederici Barbatoſf#.” 
Taceo Gaufredum, Ducem Britanniæ, iter 
; Romatn carpentem, ideo à tumultuofa mu- 
liere, caput lapide percuſfum, occiſurnque, 
quod accipiter ejus, mulieris gallinam invaſe- 
rat, fan. dom. 1608.” „Ex antiquis legi- 
bus manifeſte conſtat, non ſolum inventam 
eam eſſe ante mille plus hinc annos, ſed: oy | 
more etiam noſtris ſæculi et diſciplinæ, A 
Gallis Germaniſque illuſtratam. Hodiernas 
enim artis voces (qua. lating reddi polling) 


. * Decad. 2. lib. * Josie, alt, in n Minor of 
2 3 that hawking was altogether unknown to 
ancien 


. & Hiſt. de Bretaigne, I. 3, c, 1. e 
1 multæ 


* 4 
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multe deprehenduntur in illis legibus.“ 
« Tantumque admirationis in hoc voluptatis 
genere paſuere olim veteres ill, ut lege etiam 
prohiberent, ne quis ſpatham, vel accipitrem 
ſuum, in ipſam capitis redemptionem coge- 
retur dare: ſcilicet cum hic non minus vitæ 
eſlet ſolatium, quam illa libertatis vindex 
atque prefidium. Quin et ipſos, qui vel 
canem, vel accipitrem alterius furtim ſubtra- 
herent, omni ludibrio et dedecore ſugillandos 
decernerent.”—* Majorem adhuc loqui vide- 
tur, hujus artis antiquitatem, quòd in notitia 
occidentalis i imperii ordo militum qui fagit- 
tarii venatores dicti ſunt, auſpicium nominis 
ſui, aceipitrem gerunt in 'clypes pro inſigni.” 
There 1 is no doubt but Falconry was practiſed - 
in Gaul and Germany, as Spelman here repre- 
ſents, it: and it is generally faid to have been 
introduced into Italy 'by the Lombards in the 
ſixth century: it is mentioned about the time 
of Alaric the Goth, by Julius Firmicus.* But 


„The laws of Italy, eſteemed the Sword. and the Hawk 
Dae Sienity and importance in the hands of a noble 
Lombard. See Script. rerum Ital. tom. 1, part ii. p. 129. 
This is the 16th law of the E Lewis the Pijous. . 
moires ſur Pancienne Chevalerie par M. de St. Palaye, tom 
i. p. 176. -In the laws of Rotbaris, there is a more 

mention of the Art of Hawking, No. 15 .—In re; in the 
th century, it is celebrated by Sidon 
the talents of Avitus, p. 202, 207, 


51555 
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hawking was known long before in Italy: it 


vas known long befote in many parts of Eu- 
rope: it was known in this country, probably, 
before many parts of Europe were peopled. 

Yet, even Warton, the moſt refined and en- 
lightened of our antiquaries, was ſatisfied with 


the yague and vulgar notion—obſcurely telling 


- Us, that © Falconry was imported, into Eu- 
rope from the Turks and other caſtern na- 
tions, where it became chiefly cultivated by 
the Engliſh.” I am firmly of opinion, in- 
deed; that our art was actually imported into 
'rhis iſland from the eaſtern. nations, but many 
ages before the exiſtence of the Turkiſh em- 

pire. 

That the art of hawking was practiſed 


among the Romans immediately after the 


days * Veſpaſian, we have the moſt unqueſ- 


tionable proof. Martial, in the 216th epi- 
gram of the fourteenth book, thus e : 


Points out this diverſion: 
| Decipit, et captas, non fibi, mzret aves.. 


\ þ 


Mart. lib, xiv; E. 226, Opp. Cyneget. lib. r. 


— 
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But, immediately before this, the Aman 
were ignorant of the ſport. That they had 
never, before this criſis, adopted it as a di- 
verſion, 'is proved by the ſilence of their au- 
thors, who profeſſedly treat on the arts of 
hunting, and the hiſtory of animals, 

To whom, then, were the Romans indebted 
for their knowledge of Falconry, as Martial 
deſcribes i it? probably to the Britons. Mar- 
tial was particularly attentive. to the Britons. 8 
No ſooner was the Baſcanda Britannica, im- 
ported from this country into Italy, than Mar- 
rial ſcized an occaſion of celebrating its curi- 
ous texture. In the ſame manner, I am af. 
ſured, on his firſt obſervation of Falconry, he 
was pleaſed with 1 its novelty, and made It the 
ſubject of an epigram. 

Ir is a certain fact, that, in Britain, 52 
Romans viewed the falconer with admiration, 
immediately imitated his art, purſucd the di- 
verſion with ardor, and greatly improved it 

by the introduction of ſpaniels into the iſland. 
HhHeeſfore the Romans thus imitated the Bri- 
tiſh ſportſman, and communicated their re- 
_ cently-acquired knowledge to their country- 
men at Rome, Falconry ſeems to have been 
monopolized by the Britiſh iſlands, (on this 
quarter 
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Ger of the globe) if we except wy; a per- | 
ticular part of Thrace. 

Of the Thracian falconers, Pliny's deſerip- 
tion is curious. It wants only clearneſs ; and 
the obſcurity muſt have originated in the 
darkneſs of the writer's own ideas concerning 
the thing related. The following are the 
hiſtorian's words: In Thraciæ parte ſuper 
amphipolim, homines atque accipitres. ſoei. 
etate quadam aucupantur. Hi ex ſylvis et 
harundinetis excitant aves: illi, ſupervo- 
lentes, deprimunt. Rurſus, captas aves divi- 
dunt cum iis. Traditum eſt, miſſas in ſub- 
lime ſibi excipere eos: Et, cum tempus ſit 
capturæ, clangore ac volatus e invitare 


5 ad occaſionem. 


The Thracians and Britons. were then LN, 
criſis, the only followers of che ſport... And, 
among the former, it was, purſued merely by 
a particular diſtrict of the country. That 
Falconry was thus confined to Thrace and 
Britain, is further evident from the manner 


in which it is alſo deſcribed by Zlian, and 


perhaps Homer. lian ſeems to mention, 
vith aſtoniſhment, that tacit league and com- 
mon chace berween the hawks and the Thra- + 4 


Lib. 10, c. $, 8 
cian 
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cian fowlers. une dy; as ee nm gene 


20 cunhapo, u Tais Ne aygais. Kat o 780. {ty 
arlpuro, lr andascarris, ve decn. O. Te pants, 
vip reh, xai' Poſer: Ths opreis, xa cn us 
rs Twy dr "TrgiBokas. Twy uy npnuerur ot Oearas wapor 
@TDpIET! , u ν,x Xa EX0901 Gules. r 
de Tel, edles ran oH N truer? > 


The paſſage in which Homer. i is ſuppoſed 
to allude to n occurs in the 22d book 
of the Odyſſey: | \ 


are MM zer eee ee uon, 5 : 
Ez pie, inborres, bn” Gpribera: de 
n en dl e eee „ 
on whe enbeeouy dle di Tis ha OY 
| 8 5 ode Guy" xai di v @ ann · 1 

- | Not half ſo keen, fierce vultures of he chace, 
: hy Hd meme es | 
Wen the wide field extended ſnares beſet, ON 
Wich conſcious dread they ſhare the quivering n net: | 
No help, no flight; but, wounded every way, 

bg hear the ſts hls th yr 


«4 p 
8 


. De Animal. lib. 25 . 


+ Lib. aa, verſ. 320, &c. eng, in his C 
would probably have noticed Falconry, had he been ap 


of its exiſtence. 
Euſtathius 


a = of, | 
Euſtathius and Dacier are decidedly of. opinion 
that theſe lines relate to Falconry. 
Falconry, then, as ap European 3 
to have been almoſt circumſeribed within the 
limits of Britain; and it was univerſal among 


the Britiſh chiefs. Every chieſtan, among As | 


ancient Britons, maintained a confiderable 


number of birds for the ſport. This appears 
from a remarkable paſſage in the poems of 


Oſſian; in which a peace is endeavoured to 


be gained by the proffer of © a hundred ma- 


naged ſteeds, a hundred foreign captives, 


and a hundred hawks, with fluttering wing, 
that fly acroſs the ſky.”* That one of the 
moſt northerly chiefs, the private head of a 
clan, and an inhabitant of a country ill 
adapted for the exerciſe, on account of its 


hills, ſhould offer no leſs than a hundred 


hawks to the enemy, not only proves the pre- 
valence of this diverſion among the Britiſh 


chiefs, but the uncommon ſpirit with which 


it was purſued. 


Here, then, we have gained our higheſt 


| point, where Falconry ſeems to exiſt in this 
| iſland, unknown to the countries around; or, 


* See Ofian, vol. i. p. 119. 


— 


— 


„ 
if caſually obſerved, marked! only with aſto- 
niſhment. - | 

A queſtion, then, ariſes— was Falconry in in- 
vented (as Druidiſm is idly reported to have 

been) in Britain? was it indigenous, ſpring- 
ing up ſpontaneouſly in. Britiſh ſoil ?—Or, 

| was it an exotic, imported into this iſland, | 
from ſome diſtant country? 

As we diſcover it no where elſe i in Europe, 
at this period of high antiquity, (except a 
ſtraggling plant in the country above Amphi- 
polis) let us ſtretch our views to Aſia. Here 
we find it luxuriantly flouriſhing. To the In- 
dians, the Arabians, the Perſians, and all the 
people of the eaſt, Falconry ſeems to have 
been familiar from the higheſt antiquity. In 


ie Fables of Pilpay, (an Indian Bramin) and 


other oriental writings, hawking is often de- 
ſcribed. In the eaſtern countries, ſome of 
the wilder quadrupeds, ſuch as deer, and 
gazelles or rock · goats, have been always the 


chief objects of the falconer's purſuit. Arrian, 


the Roman philoſopher ,and hiſtorian, who 


wrote about 160 years after Chriſt, ſeems to 


have been well „ 1 Eel with the oriental 
mode of hunting. This writer, ſpeaking of 
men, who, from a vain idea of inſecurity, are 
often 
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often hurried into actual danger by their Gn, 
compares them to deer purſued by falcons, 


and flying into nets.“ The hunting of wild 


animals with the falcon, is ſtill practiſed in the 
eaſt; though not exactly in the manner that 
Arrian deſcribes it. We do not find that nets 
are at all uſed in the ſport. The ſportſman 
truſts to his falcon alone: and the gazelle or 
rock-goat,. it ſeems, hath ſufficient reaſon to 
fear the falcons of his enemy. In all countries, 
indeed, where the gazelles are found, they are 
purſued by falcons; and this admirable man- 
ner of hunting makes one of the principal 
amuſements of the higher ranks of people, all 
over the eaſt. -- The Arabians and Perſians, in 
particular, breed up, for this purpoſe, that 
kind of hawk called the Falcon-gentle ; with 
which, when properly trained, they go forth 
on horſeback among the foreſts and the moun- 
tains; the falcon darts on his prey, and is 
taught to fix his talons in the neck and throat 
of the animal. Haſlelquiſt, who made a - 
voyage to the Levant, purpoſely to trace out 
the natural hiſtory of Paleſtine, and of the 
| neighbouring countries, informs us, that he 

4  * Arran, I. 2, e. 1. 
had 


22 , „ 
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had once an excellent opportunity of ſeeing 


this ſport near Nazareth in Galilee. 


The great attention of the Orientals to 
hawking, is evinced by the vaſt number of 
falconers kept by their princes, ' Mahomet, 


when he made war in Caramania, is ſaid to 


have diſcharged from his camp ſeven hundred 


of Amarath his father's falconers. Hence it 


appears, that in that æra, Falconry was very 


extenſively practiſed. Nor is it, by any means, 


in a declining ſtate at the preſent moment, if 

the Grand Seignieur (as we are informed) keep 
fix thouſand falconers in his ſervice. But 
there are few eaſtern uſages, that undergo the 
ſlighteſt change: as they exiſted at the re- 


moteſt periods, they generally remain to this 


day. I ſhould not omit, that the Chineſe have 
been falconers from the moſt ancient times. 
Hawks perched. on the hands of ſportſmen, 
and in various other ſituations, are often repre- 
ſented in Chineſe paintings. Falconry then, 
of which the Europeans had, in general, no 


idea, in the days of the firſt Britiſh princes, 


was familiar to the Aſiatics at the ſame time 
that it was the favourite amuſement of the 


Britons. That it was imported, therefore, 


from 


I al 5 
from ſome part of. the caſt into this country, 
is no improbable conuſion ... n 
10 The Aborigines of Britain, according to 
the vulgar-opinion, were à colony fm Gaul. 
But they reſembled the Gauls lu fer particu- 
lars, In rheir teligion, their languages their 
uſages and their: diverſions; they were very 
unlike the Gauls, and indeed the European 
tribes in general; : Bur I could prove, that, in 
to the Aſiatictb. /TheBcitiſh' war-chariot had 
ifs prototype in the eaſt. It v too incom- 
- modious 8 vehicle in an iſlandy; almoſt every 


| where Yiſing into hills 0? declining into vallies 


to have been firſt invented in Britain. It was 
certainly imported into Britain by its-primi- . 
tive inhabitants; and the perſeverance of the 
Aborigines, in ſtill uſing this chariot for the 
purpoſes of war, aſter they had colonized the 
iſland, notwithſtanding the inconvenience of 
| theiriew fituation, ſeerns, itſelf, io point out 
their origin. In the ſame manner, our love 

of Falcoriry, notwithſtanding the inecunlitics | 
of ground I have juſt remarked, ſo illſuited 
ts the ſport, ſtrongly ſpeaks our deſtent from 
he aging "OE whoſe fine champaign 
: NM 6999579 Ty by 2": countries 
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countries may be ranged by the falconer, 
uithout interruption and irh little danger. 
05 denon. part of Aſia che Aborigines of 
Britain cameg iꝭ a point which it ſuits hat my 
preſent; purpoſe to diſcuſa. Nor by what 
dahannel we-meteived gur fitſt colony;! have I 
leiſure to enquire. For ample information on 
this ſubje&;:I [wauld refer you to Mr. Pin, 
kertoriz Colorel Valladcey, and. Sir W. Jones, 
That thisiᷣſland was not driginally colonized 
from Gaul about 10 years hefore Chriſt, 

(which is thegentralhj· received hypothaſis) is 

evinced beyoni alli oontradict ian by the con- 
current teſtimonies) of ſtheſe eminent antiqua- 
ries. And, that it was peopled from che eaſt, 
they ſeem to have as clearly proved. But, 
whether our firſt colonits came hither imme 
diately by ſea, or progreſſively advanced to- 
Wards this iſland over the north of Europe, it 

may be difficult to determine. From our evi- 


dent independence on the continent in various 


_ 4nſtances, I ſhould prefer che former opnion. 
The mercantile voyages of the Phenicians are 
well known; and a colonial voyage might 
have been as eaſily performed as a mercantile 
one. According to Pinkerton, the Scythians, 
the Getz and the Goths, were all one ORs 3 

| r 


—— — - — 
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che Firſt grand . AO in preſent” 
Perfia, and the Seythians came from I 
Perſia into Eufbpe by à north-weſt 
Admitting this theory, we need not Render: 
thut Falconty ſh6uld: at one time appear only 

in Thrate and in Britain, ſiner the Thrüctans 
vere no other than Geter er Seythiins, and 
ſince the Aborigines of this country were Scy- 
thians alſo. Nor have we; in this caſe, any 


reaſon to be furpriſed at the Barbarians of the 


ſixth century exhibiting their ſxill in Falconry 
wherever they made their incurſions; ſince 
the Lombards and the Goths had no common 
origin. By ſuppoſing, however, this coloni- 
zation of Britain, in eonſequence of the north 
veſt progreſs from Perſia, -we muſt preſuine 
that Falconry was praiſed at this early pe- 
riod, in the intermediate countries at we” 
between Thrace and Britain. ; 
Such then is the ſlight hiſtorical 9 of | 


| Falconry that I propoſed to draw; a diverſion 


which, though no longer purſued with enthu- 
fiaſm in Europe, and almoſt abandoned in 
this iſland, is ſtill univerſally followed in thoſe 
countries of Aſia, where it originated; a di- 
verſion which was followed in Britain from 
the exe times, and which our continental 
l M2 ' , neighbours 
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neighbqurs to the. ſauth, when they firſt ſaw, 
it, beheld with wonder | Nor is it difpcult to 
imagine, that the European natibns ſhould 
gaze with eager curioſity on an art hien 
taught the birds of the air to acknowledge 


the voice, and execute the commands of chein 
maſter: it was an act which, bore. a geſem -. 
blance to the ſpells of the Perſian enchanter; 
and the magic which could igharm the ſtars 
from their courſes, was ſcarcely cls aſtoniſn- 
ing chan chat power, Which, acting on the: 
rapacity of the falcon, could urge it through 
the fields of heaven, ar ſuddenly arreſt it in 
its flight which could point. its; unerring 
talons ta its prey, yet bring to the earth. che 

bloadſtained victar, laying its acquiſitions; at 
the feet of man; and thus, in the very mo- 
ment of its triumphs, enen. 
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In PROPOSE, in the Aiden 8 wa 
fented to you, to diſcuſs, and if I can, aſcertaih 
à truth upon which the meceffity procifian 
and regularity of chronological information, 
in a good meafure, depend. Should, indeed, 
the object of this paper be ancained by me, 


the character of the rtioft uſeful and moſt cele- 


brated annafiſt of atitiquity, 1 mean Ptolemy 
5 of Alexandria, will be reſcued fromm the mo- 


mentous charge of error and diſcordance i in 
0! 101 19 4 M 3 his 
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his computations. As hiſtory itſelf is *« njhil 
aliud quam annalium confectio ;” and as 
Bacon juſtly obſerves, that #* chronica nomine 
et celebritate excellere videntur, this ſociety 
will, doubtleſs, approve a deſign to remove 
the cauſes of perplexity from the canon, an- 
5 tient hiſtory's moſt exact regiſter. Fl 
Mioſt writers imagine that the above author 
invariably aſcribes the year of a king's death 
to him who began the year. From the greateſt 
part of chronologers, who are united in this 
opinion, we may except Sir Iſaac Newton 
alone. However, it is of ſmall import who 
are on one fide or the other. That theſe chro- 
nologers are totally erroneous, is a point to 
be determined by fats and not autboritiesg, 
and this is the point which I mean to prove. 
Perhaps I ſhall put beyond the reach of diſ- 
pute this poſition, that Ptolemy always aſ-= 
cribes the year of a e _ to his We | 
ceſſor. 5 ; 
Mr. Dodwell, in his notes df ge mi- 
nores Geographi,”. has found fault wich the 
| chronology. of this canon in the Egyptian 
kings; in his 1 858 to the « Diſſertationes 


beo ” + Augnen, Scien, . 2d: e 70 


* 


* Cyprionice,” 8 
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Cyprianic,“ be has defended the ſatne chro. 
_ © nology. But 1 ſhall leave him ro;anſwer/hiins 
ſelf, and chuſe rather to conſider the laſt part 
of the canon relating to the Roman em pero, 
becauſe we know exactly the days of inks 
guration and death of almoſt all. This Will 
give us Prolemy's rule to a 9ertainty in 
that part of the canon; ant none have dbubtbd 
but that he follows one and the ſame rule 
throughout the whole. If indeed we had not 
this method of determining it. Iſhould how. 
ever be inchned to my on opinion ſaf this 
general reaſon. It is confeſſed the whole:civil = 
yeàr from Thoth ta Thoth, is aſcribed to one 
king, either the deceaſell or the ſueceſſor and 
is never divided between them after the man- 

| — oft the Romans of old, and of ourſlves 
at” preſent ; but if ſo, then, certainly, it is 
| ball more probable that they complimented 
the living with it, „than the- dead. The 
year was indeed afcribed, as itrought ta be, 
to the king who begun ĩt, and continued [ng 
Jong as he lived; but: wan: bis deatho ĩt 
was; Aſctibed to his ſucceſſor in the latter 
part of it, for the very ſame reaſon upon 
whiotrhe former part of it had been aſeribed 


to che other; aid fince the; whole pars | 
17 M 4 


not 
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not i be aſcribed to both, the daſt poſſeſſor had 
2 ſottrof right to retain it, and the deceaſed 

yielded up: the year as wellzas the crown.— 
This, I-fay;.is ſo natural and reaſonable to 
belicve, that it: Nulli weigh much with me, 

Without any other argument. We find this to 
have bern the: caſe in fact, among the Jews. 
Hetod died about the iatter end of the year, 
Anno Lt. C. 750, inothe gyth year of his 
reigha and yet Archtelaus Was baniſhed in the 
roth year of his reign, before: the autumn, 
Am Ur. C. 59 chat is, as Kepler long ago 
obſerued, and as the Talmudiſts ackvos ledge, 
Archelaus's reign was not reckoned from the 
death of his father, but from the Niſan pro- 
Ceeding; nor was this the caſe only among 

the Jr W. The Eyptians (which is more to 
dur puxpoſe; as Ptulemy was an Alexandrian). 
uſed the ſame way of reckoning. The Diocle- 
fan rh was Egyptian, Diocleſian was de- 
clired emperor September 17th, A. Chriſti, 
28g}, but the years of Diocleſian were: reckoned = 
from Abguſt 29th, that is the Thoth-preced+ 


| ings! Ir Ihert; We fixed years of the Egyp= = 


_ tians beginning: with: Auguſt 29th, art calleli 
byCenforinus the Anni Auguſtarere ſecutulum 


[ 60 ] 
Not from Auguſtus Ceſar. for then they 
mould have been named Anni Auguſti, or a 
victoria Auguſti; whereas, if I miſtake not. 
Auguſtorum“ implies, that theſe years, in 
the Egyptian way .of. reckoning were wholly 


coincident with the years of the ſeveralAuguſti 


or emperors, which was not true of. the Ro- 
man years, that were, always divided. pro rats 
between the predeceſſor, and ſucceſſor. But 
to come to particulars in the canon itſelf: 


According to Dion, Auguſtus beat Antony 


K at Acium, Sept. ad anno U. C. 723 about 
à year after; he took Alexandria; but, the day 
is not mentioned. . — tells ug * 


— ofhe aan rrtyquage =p ebe. 
; e ryabmrle wat, guet OST. BUTHTE d e TH. ar- 
bellnet core ra Hebe, But who were to rec 
from. this day and in this manner ? not the 
Romans 8 they, neither began their year nor 
the r reign of Auguſtus from that day; neither 
were they. the, , Afiatics and Syrians : for all 
thele falling. under the power of Auguſtus upon 
| the defeat of Actium, reckoned his years on 
| that. victory, 38 appears by their coins. The 
Croc, therefore, muſt relate to the Ki 
EE ide . g N len B Ease s + 
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drians, and accordingly u find chat Philo, 
Clemens Alexandtinus, and agreeably to Cen- 
ſorinus, the Egyptians in general reckoned: the 
year of the Roman emperors from thence. 
They had a fixed year too, from this time 
ſorward (like the Julian year) which, doubt- 
leſs, they would not have received but in obe- 
diener to their hew'maſter and conquerors. 
Geminus tells us, in his time, that it was a 
point of their religion to keep the Thoth vague 
and unſettled. We may ſuppoſe, therefore, 
"at: the Thoth was fixed by virtue of this de- 

eree, and conſequentiy that Auguſt 2gth-was 

the day o on which the city was taken, anno U. 

C. 524. Ptolemy, therefore, has juſtly made 
the reign of Auguſtus to commence with the 
year of Nabonaſſar, 719, and of courſe con- 
cluded the reign of Cleopatra with the year 
of Nabonaſſar, 718, though ſhe lived for fome 
time after. Petavius, indeed, ſuppoſes that 
the killed herſelf on that day; but it is cer- 
tain, from Dions“ account, that ſhe bad an 
interview with Auguſtus after tie city Was 
taken, tried all her wiles with him, and did 
not deſttoy herſelf till ſhe” deſpaited of not 
being perſonally led in triumph ; nor could 
the even then execute her deſign immediately, 
enen Hg oh: guarded. 
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guarded and. narrowly watched, as the was by 
_ -Epaphroditus. She was forced to pretend a 
readineſs and deſire to go to Rome in order 
to impoſe upon him, and make him leſs 
watchful of her; ſo that i it 18 certain, ſhe lived 


| for ſame time in the year of Nabonaſſar, 719. 


though Ptolemy concludes her reign, with the 
former. But I do not infit upon this in- 
ſtance, becauſe Auguſtus « came in by canqueſt 
upon the firſt day of the year, and gar. an end 
to her xeign, though not to her life. YT 
| |: Auguſtus died Auguſtagth, An. U. c. 767, | 
and the next day, Au oth, was the Thoth, 
anno Nab. 562, and the firſt day of the reign 
of Tiberius; Ptolemy, therefore, bas pro- 
perly ended the reign of Auguſtus: with anno 
Nab. 76, and aſcribed 762 to Tiberius: 
but this inſtance proves nothing, becauſe Au- 
guſtus lived to ſee the laſt day of his laſt year, 
and Tiberius commenced his TP 1 the 
nene pes , 
Anno U. C. 789, Auguſt the. 14th, ths | 
Thoth, anno Nabonaſſar, 784, and Tiberius 
died on the 16th March following. This is 
fully to our purpoſe, for Ptolemy ends. the 
reign of Tiberius with anno Nabonaſſar, 783. 
and aſcribes the whole Nan. 91 of that æra 
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to Caius; that is, he antieipates hie reigg 
about ſeven months, beginning ir with the 
Thoth preceding the death of Tiberius. 

"Anno U. C. 793. Auguſt 13, was the 
Thoth, anno Nab. 788. Caius was killed on 
January 24th following; and yer Ptolemy ends 
his reign with anno Nab. 787, and aſcribes 
all the year, 788, to e ge We "This, thete- 
fore, is to the point likewiſe, | | 

Anno U. 807, Auguſt roth, was the Thoth 
anno Nab. 802: Claudius died the 13th-of 
October fonowing; but 3 as in the 
former” inſtances, the year of Nab. 
3802, to Nero, and ends _ reign of * 
e the fortnier year. 

Anno U. C. 827, Augut 6brh, "was ts 
Thoth anno Nab. 816; Nero killed himſelf 


on June gth preceding, that is, anno Nab. 


$15. Veſpaſian, according to Tacitus, was 
declared einperor by Tiberius Alexander, pre- 
lect of Egypt on July 1ſt, the year aſter, or 
anno U. C. 822, which was ſtill within the 
year of Nab. 846. Prolemy, therefore, could 
not carry back the reign of Veſpaſian farther 
chan the Thoth of that year 816; And yet this 
was near" two months ſhot of the! death of 
Nerd on June ↄth, abas/Nab;' $14. In this 
. 03 „„ 779 
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caſe therefore, Ptolemy gives Nero the whole 
years in which he died, and reckons the reigmn 
of Veſpaſian from the choth following: nor id 
this contrary to the reaſon of his former rule: 
for where one emperor dies, and another ſuc- 


ceeds in the /ame year, both of them have 


ſome title to that year:; which, ſince it can- 
not be aſcribed to both, the living, that is, the 
ſucceſſor is to be preferred; but where the one 


1. e. where a Thoth comes between; there each 
of them may have his year, becauſe their 


claims interfere not with one another.” And 


ſince Veſpaſian's reign, by Ptolemy's rule 

muſt be reckoned from Thoth anno Nab. 816, 

and could not commence before; the year 
815 was of neceſſity aſcribed to Nero, becauſe 


from his death, June th, to the theth fol- 


bowing, viz. Auguſt 6th, there was not time 
enough for an intermediate reign, nor for an 
interregnum, as Ptolemy reckons nothing leſs 
than one year. Euſebiug and the Chronicon 
Alexandrinum reekon the ſame way, and _ 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. 
A. U. 831, Auguſt the 4th, was the Thott 
anno. Nab. 826. Veſpaſian died Fune 24th 
following, and was immediately ſucceeded by 
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his nnn Ptolemy therefore aſcribes 
all that year 826, and ſo begins his reiggg 
above ten months before the death of his wo 
theft: 4971016! 211 10-7 d odp og ies 
Anno A. U. $34, Aug-36; conch Foc 
anno Nab. 829, in which year, Sept. 13th; 
Titus died, and Ptolemy aſcribes the wy! 
year to his ſueceſſor Domitian.: |; Zo 1h 

Anno U, C. 849, July goth, was the Tboth 
of an. Nab. 844, and Domitian was killed 
about two months aſter, viz. Sept. 18th; 
Ptolemy therefore concludes his reign with- 
anno Nab. 843, ond. \afariben, 0 nert year 
wholly to Neryaa. ass Sonik 

Anno U. C. 2200 Joly — bt Thoth 

anno Nab. 845. On the calends of January 
following, Trajan was conſul the ſecond time 
with Nerva, and was at that time emperor: 
ſor Pliny ſays, -* * ſecundum conſulatum im- 
perator quidem ub imperatore tamen iniviſti, 
dut how long before this he was adopted and 
aſſociated in the empite, does not appear. 
January 27th, that ycar, Nerva died, and 
Trajan remained emperor alone. Ptolemy, 
therefore, according to his rule in the former 
caſes, has very he es al an e 

1 0 = panygeric. er; 
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vf Nab. 845, DIR; though | we 
- ſhould reckan his reign only from the death of 
Narva, and not from his adeption. Accord - 
ingly he has recorded an obſervation made on 
January 10th, this year, anno primo Trajani; 
and Petavius *.erroncouſly ſuppoſes this a dif- 
ficulty, and then as erroneouſly. ſolves it by 
conjecturing, that Ptolemy had followed a 
faulty catalogue of the Roman emperors. 
Scaliger, to ſave the credit, as he aſſuredly 
thinks, of Ftolemy, cuts, off one year from 
Domitian, and Cardinal Norris, though. he 
objects both to Petavius and Scaliger, wich 

equal abſurdity offers no ſolution, dhe. as 
we ſee, was indeed unneceſſary. 
0 U. C. 870, July 25th, was the Thoth an. 

Nab. 36 5, and Trajan is ſuppoſed to have died 
on Aug. 10th following. Ptolemy therefore 
ſhould have begun the. reign, of Adrian with 

the year of Nab. 865, but inſtead of ſo doing, 
hae begins it with anno Nab. 864. Here there 
is a real difficulty, and ſeemingly an anticipa-. 
tion of one year, which Petavius and others 
have obſerved, but aſcribed to a wrong cauſe. 
| It can be no fault in the reading, nor yet a ſlip 
of memory, becauſe he has no leſs than fix- 


* Nat, Contemp. P. 2. lib, 4th. c. 6. ak 
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teen obſervations made in different years of 
 Adrian's reign, and in all of them he com“ 
pates 864th year of Nabonaſſur to be the firſt: 
Let us fee, ehen, when the deatk of Tjen 
_ really happened. Spactian tells us of Adrian, 
auto iduum Auguſti die legatus Syriee [iteras 


_  adoptionis accepit quando et natalem eelebrari 


Joſt: Tertio Iduum quando et natalem Im- 
Peratoris inſtituitcelebrandum exceſſus ei Tra- 
Ani nuntiatus eſt. e received the news there- 
fore, of his adoption, Auguſt 9th, and-of the 
death of Trajan Auguſt 11th, anno U. 870. 
Trajan, according to Eutropius and Xiphilin, 
reigned 19 years, 6 months, and 15 days. 
Reckon this time from the death of Nerva, | 
wary 27th, incluſively, and it brings us to 

uſt roth, where Petavius and others place 

the death of Trajan. But this cannot be true, 
forit Trajan died Auguſt roth, at Selinus in 
Cilicia, Adrian could not receive the news of 
it the next day at Antioch in Syria. Dion 
fays, that his father Apronianus, who was at 
that time governor of Cilicia, had often told 
' himthatTrajan's death was concealed wagarrines 
by 1 Plautilla and Attianus, who, in the mean 
while, wrote letters in the emperor's name to 
the ſenate, and forged the inſtruments of 
Aan 8 adoption. Trajan, therefore, muſt | 

| have 
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ave been dead before Auguſt, but how long 
before, Dion does not tell us. Let us reckon 


then his reign of 19 years, 6 months, and 5 
days, from the time of his adoption and aſſo—- 


ciation into the empire with Nerva, and not 


| from the death of Nerva: + This time, as I be- 


fore obſerved, was before the calends of Ja- 
g nuary, preceding the death of Nerva, and 
8 conſequentiy the reign of Trajan, reckoned 
from thence, will end before the 25th of July, 
nie. before the Thoth anno Nab. 865. Again, 


Futropius tells us, that Trajan was 63 hear, 


J months, and 5 days old when he died; but 
_ Pliny days; that he was born, on the ſame day 
of the ſame month on which Domitian was 
Eilled on, Sept. 1 8th, Reckon the odd tnonths 
and days of his age from thence, and his death 
will fall on June 23d. Perhaps it will be 


5251 thought too long a time for his death to have 


been concealed from june 23d till Auguſt, 
and therefore I ſhall leave the day of his death 
as. A ching uncertain. Now if it happened 
after July 25th, i. e. aſter the Thoth anno Nab. 
86.4%, then Ptolemy ſhould have begun the 
reign of Adrian with anno Nab. 8653 but if 
the death of Trajan happened beſore July 
wy i. 2. before the Thoth anno Nab. 865, 
gies | then 


„ 
then Adrian ſucceeding by virtue of the pre- 
tended adoption, really ſucceeded in the year 
Nab. 864; though he received not the news 


olf his ſucceſſion till Auguſt following. In 


this ſtate of uncertainty about the death of 
Trajan, it is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
Ptolemy had ſome certain account of it, which 
we have loſt, than to think that he could miſ- 
take the years of an emperor s reign in his own 
times, and conſequently we may ſuppoſe that 
he has, according to his general rule, aſcribed 
the year 864 to Adrian, becauſe Trajan really 
died in the latter end'of the year. However, 
I ſuſpect that the true reaſon might be dif- 
ferent, and-Theon's continuation of Ptolemy” $ 
canon helps us to determine this matter. 
What I ſuſpect is this, Ptolemy made not the 
Imperial years coincident with the civil years, 
merely for the convenience of reckoning ; but 
likewiſe. becauſe it was conformable to the cuſ- 
tom of his countrymen the Alexandrians, for 
| whoſe uſe principally he wrote. Ie has like- 
wiſe made uſe of the vague form. of year for 


the ſame reaſon, becauſe this was in uſe 


among them during the former times of the 
canon. But from the time of Auguſtus, the 
| Egyptian year was fixed, and conſequently 
£1 ">< i 
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in the popular way of reckonĩng the Anni Au- 
guſtorum or Imperial years, began with Au- 


guſt 29th. or the fixed thoth. Ptolemy, 
however; keeps to the vague form of years in 


his obſervations within the times of the latter 


part uf his canon, as well as within the ſormet, 
becauſe all his tables were calculated to that 
form, and it was nat worth the while to make 
his tables antw for the ſake of à few reigns. 
Nor was the inconvenience of it any more 
than what we have experienced in the dif- 
m reckonings by the new and old ſtilel 
I ſuſpect then Prolemy in reckoning the years! 
of the emperors from the time of Auguſtus, 
followed the fixed form of year, hecauſe that 
was conformable to the popular way of reck- 
oning, and of courſe: more intelligible but 
as to the day of the month he followed the 
, vague form in conformity to his own tables, 
becauſe the day of the month might eaſily he 
reduced from one form of the year to the 
other. To apply this to the reign of Adrian, 
Spartian ſays, that he ordered the 14th" day 
of Auguſt to be kept as the day of his acceſ- 
ſion: this was anno Nab. 865, according to 
the vague form of year beginning at that time 
5 * Joly 25th, but in tlie fixed form of year, 
2"  N2  _ beginning 
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beginnjng with Auguſt 29th, and in che 11 
pular way of reckoning it was anno Nab. 864. 
Ptolemy therefore calls 864 the iſt year of 
Adrian, agreeable to the common mode of 
reckoning among his countrymen, who, by 
theſe means, more readily underſtood him. 
For inſtance, he tells us, that in the 17th year 
of Adrian, anno Nab. 880, upon the 20th 
day of Payni there was an eclipſe; they im- 

mediately underſtood the 19th of Adrian and 


anno Nab. 8 80, to be coincident according to 


the popular way of reckoning, and the fixed 
form, from whence they could eaſily reduce 
the day of the month by a certain rule, which 
Theon has given us in his commentaries upon 
this canon.“ But if Ptolemy had called this 
year the 16th of Adrian, as he muſt have done 
in caſe he had begun his reign with anno Nab. 
865, the reader would then have been led to 
think of the year 879, according to the vulgar 
computation, and would have had no way of 


correcting his miſtake; but by recourſe to the 


day of Adrian's acceſſion; which day, in all 
probability, was not much attended to by a 
nation who did not wg ag Sr that day, 
1 * Vue ober. in Theonis Paſt te. . 05 be. hy : 
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but from the Thoth of their own civil year. If 
this conjecture is right, then all the Imperial 
years in the canon from the reign of Cleopatra 
are to be computed from the fixed and 'not 
from the vague thoth ; but this can make no 
difference, unleſs when an emperor's acceſſion 
to the crown falls between the wo thoths, of 
which we have no nn eee this of 
Nam. ; 

Antoninus is the laſt emperor in this canon, 
'and Ptolemy begins his reign with anno Nab. 
885. Here again Petavius and others exclaim, 
that Ptolemy has anticipated this reign by one 
year. But how is this poſſible? Ptolemy has 

recorded many obſervations made by himſelf 
in the 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th; and 21ſt years 
of Adrian, and in the iſt, 2d; zd, and 4th 
years of Antoninus. Now if we could ſuppoſe 
him guilty of an error in reckoning the year 
of Adrian, yet it is abſurd to think that he 
could continue that error into the next reign, 
and record his obſervations, as if made under 
| Antoninus for a full year before he was ac= 
knowledged emperor. Ptolemy - all along 
mentions the Nabonaſſarean as well as the Im- 
perial year, and therefore the latter year (viz. 
"me be Taper) was only added for the bettet 

| A. aſcertaining 
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aſcertaining the time, and for preventing all 
error and miſtake; but ĩt would be ſo far from - 
anſwering. this end, that on the contrary. it 
would occaſion error and miſtake if Ptolomy 
deſignedly anticipated theſe reigns and reck- 
oned them difterently from the common man. 
ner of his countrymen. Neither could ſuch a 
different way of reckoning be accidental, for 
it is inconceivable, that he ſhould deſignedly 
ſet down thoſe years, and yet take no care to 
do it with accuracy, or that he ſhould fall into 
an error about the year of the, reigning em- 
peror, and continue in the error tor ſo many 
years together, without perceiving, it either 
his own enquiries, or by conxerſation with 
others. In ſhort the miſtake is not Ptolemy s, 
but is a miſtake of thoſe who find fault with 
him. Petavius himſelf places the death of 
Adrian on July roth, A. U. C. 891, i. anno 
Nab, 88 5, for the 20th, of July was the Thoth 
of the Nab. year 886. Onuphrius, Goltzius, 
and moſt other writers, agree in this time af 
Adrian's death, and Antoninus's ſucceſſion. 
Since therefore i it is confeſſed, that Antoninus 
began his reign in the latter end of the year 
Nab. 885, it follows that the whole of the 
year, Snag to the method of Fan | 
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and af the Egyptians, was to be aſeribed to 
him, and conſequently the canon is right in ſo 
doing. I muſt, however, obſerve to you, 
that Cardinal Norris, notwithſtanding this ge- 
neral conſent of authors about the time of 
Adrian's death, has undeniably proved him 
living A. U. C. 892, but then at the ſame 
time he proves that Adrian being old, in- 
firm, and incapable of the buſineſs of the em- 
pire, Antoninus was acknowledged as empe- 
ror from July 10th, A. U. C. 891, that the 


Roman writers dated his reign, and Antoninus 1 


| himſelf computed his decennalia from that 
time,“ ſo that this does not affect Prolemy. 
For if Antoninus was acknowledged emperor 
at Rome, and by the Latin writers, there can 
be no doubt but that he was wee 
ſuch in the provinces and at Alexandria; and 

conſequently: if the year Nab. 885, was the 
firſt or the year of inauguration of Antoninus, 
the former year muſt of courſe, in the method 
of the canon, be the laſt of Adrian. This, 
therefore, evidently ſhews that the laſt year of 
any reign in the canon is ſo far from being 
eren erer death, IR not 
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ſo much as imply him to have died even in 
year following. All that it ſhews is, that ſuch 
a year was the laſt year ended or compleated 
dy that king; or rather that his ſucceſſor was 

inaugurated or acknowledged in the year fol- 
lowing ; whether the death of the king hap- 
pened in that /aft year, as in the caſe of Au- 
| ' guſtus and Nero, or in the year following, as 
in the caſe of Tiberius, Caius, / &c. or ſtill 
later, as in this caſe of Adrian. In all theſe 
caſes it is undeniably evident that the next year, 
7. e. the firſt year of the ſucveſſor was always 

the ſame with the year of his n pg or in- 

augumtion. 

I have now, I truſt, ſuficiently 8 17 
Point, upon which the uſe and credit of the 
« Canon” reſt. If the rule laid down, had 
been properly attended to, Ptolemy would not 
have been charged with error by ſo many con- 
ſiderable writers. Every one who had any 
— kkillin chronology has ſaid ſome ſtrong things 
in praiſe of it. Calviſius, who firſt publiſhed - 
it from MSS. ſays it is *omni/auropretiofior.” . 
Canon certiſſimus, ſays Dodwell. The un- 
doubted meaſure of time among all the aſtro. 
nomers, both Jews and Gentiles,” ſays Biſhop 


1 yet, if yau/ ſuppaſe the year of an 
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king s death to be aſcribed to that king, as the 
laſt year of his reign, this invaluable canon 
and infallible guide, hic exactiſſimus tem- 
porum character, fallere neſcius,” as Biſhop 
| Beveridge ſtiles it, will be faulty and nn | 
in ene 270 ee 


1 ſhall conclude the eſſay with ſome ſhort 
and general remarks on this Canon, to facili- 
tate the uſe and comprehenſion of it, and on 
1 Nabonaſſarean _ which Haro has 
Ent has: hoes a very ovevalliog opinion that 
this æra was uſed at Babylon from the time 

of Nabonaſſar; and that Beroſus was the au- 
| thor of this canon as far down as the time of 
Alexander.—lI am of a quite contrary opinion. 
There is not one word mentioned of Nabon- 
aſſar or the æra Nabonaſſar in any author now 
extant, before Ptolemy, 1. e. about 140 years ' 
after Chriſt. It appears too from Prolemy him- 
- ſelf, that all the Babyloniſh obſervations were 
dated in ſuch a year of the reign of ſuch a king, 
juſt as we now date contracts by the year of 
the king's reign; ſo that this table was Ptole- 
ya N work. When an aſtronomer has once 


ſettled 
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1 monthly, and diumal mo- 
tions of the planets, and formed them into 
tables, tis alſo neceſſary that he ſhould deter- 
mine the places which the planets R in 
the heavens at the vety end or beginning of 
ſome certain year, and this is called the *Ewoxz 
from whence'the motions of the planets, ac- 
cording to the time from that epocha, are to be 
compleated. Thus the Chiſtian aſtronomers 
uſually fix their epocha at the beginning of the 


__ aſt year of Chriſt; the Jews, of the 1ſt year of 


the world. Now Ptolemy ſays, that he fixed - 

bis in the beginning of Thoth, or the 1ſt day of 

the 1ſt year of Nabonaſſar. - wen, ſays. . 
he, x4} nes manalas ru ix . 'enimay Ax „ f 

Noro LrawCaparas. | This is the only reaſon that 7 
Ptolemy gives for placing his epocha there, 
namely, that it. would take in the antient ob- 
ſervations; but as to Nabonaſſar's being Be? 
leſis, or the founder of, the Babyloniſh monaxy- 
chy. or of a college of aſtronomers, or that this 
ra was uſed by the aſtronomers at Babylon, 
he does not ſay one word. And yet theſe 
Vvould have been proper reaſons, if he had 
known any thing of them, or had regarded 
them. On the contrary, when he mentions a 
wie he * ſets it ww 
S 


9 
1 
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made in ſuch a year of ſuch a king; but what 


was that to his purpoſe ? nothing at all, unleſs 


he found it ſo recorded in the books of the 


Chaldeans, and intended to copy them exactly. 


When this was done, there was no uſe to 


to be made of it, till the diſtance of the time 
from the epocha was determined; and there- 


fore aſter the year of the king, he adds of 


himſelf which is ſuch a year from Nabon- 


aſſar, and ſometimes, which is ſuch à year 


from our epocha, plainly intimating, that this 
ra was his ohn invention; and conſequently 
that the canon was made by him for the more 


readily reducing the years of the kings to this 


era, and thereby examining the obſervations 
of the Babylonians. However, though this 


was the work of Ptolemy, yet it is of much 
more authority than the chronology of Hero- 
dotus, Cteſias, or other authors. For (iſt) 
Ptolemy was obliged to take more care, and 
uſe the utmoſt exactneſs in ſettling and con- 
necting the years of his reigns; becauſe, if he | 


Had erred but one year in ſettling the time of 
the obſervation, it would have been uſeleſs, 


and could never have anſwered to his aſtrono · 


| mical tables. 2dly; Every aſtronomical ob- 


ſervation was a proof of the truth of the 


canon; 


„ D ; 
eanon; for if, by calculation, hd found the 
mation of the planets to anſwer to the obſer- 
vation, this was a proof that he had fixed that 
year of the king's reign rightly; but if the ob- 
ſervation did not agree with the calculation, 


this was a proof that there was ſome error in 


fixing the time, provided that the obſervation 

might be depended on. 3dly. When this 
canon of the kings reigns was made, it could 

not eaſily be carrupted like other books in 
5 tranſcribing, becauſe the double colàmn of 
numbers, whereof one contained the whole 
reign of each king, and the other the aggre- 
gate or ſum total of all the reigns from Na- 
bonaſſar, ſerved to correct each other, and 
wauld at once diſcover any error that might 
have. crept into it. 4thly. The ſeveral obſer- 
vations preſerved in his Men ura, or Al- 
mageſt, with the year of the king, and year of 
Nabonaſſar in which it was made, are ſtill ſo 
many ſure proofs of the integrity of this canon. 
So much for the author, antiquity, and 
credit of it. I ſhall, add a few rules to be 
obſerved in it. Iſt. It was Ptolemy's delign N 
| only to fix the number of years of the begin- 
ning and end of each king's reign; from his 
ae 85 Nabonaſſarean; Fharoſores! wy any 
\ 9 ing 
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king reigned [leſs than one year, he did not 


Inſert him in this canon. Thus Laboroſoar- 
chod, who reigned nine months after Neri- 


8 gliffar, ' is omitted; ſo too Smardis, who 


reigned ſeven months after” Cambyſes, is 
omitted. The Chineſe do the ſame to this 
day. They omit ſuch reigns in their faſti, 
though they mention them in their hiſtories. 
Adly. In whatever part of the year any prince 
ſucceeded, Ptolemy reckons that whole year 
to his reign, beginning it from thoth, or the 
firſt day of that year: this, I think, was the 
method of all the eaſtern people. The Tal- 
mudiſts ſay it was the conſtant method of the 
Jews, and it is: demonſtrable in the caſe of 


Herod and his three ſons. © Dr. Prideaux has 
erred moſt egregiouſly, when he tells us, this 


canon begins each reign from the thoth fol- 
lowing inſtead of the thoth preceding. Idly. 


If a prince died in the middle of the year, and 


his ſucceſſor lived to begin the next year, but 


did not compleat twelve months, then this in- 


termediate prince being omitted in the cata- 


no higher than the thoth preceding, and there 


fore his predeceſſor's reign muſt be brought 


down beyond his death to the thoth following. 


This 


logue, his next ſucceſſor could begin his reign 


A 

This I ſhewed r part of this eſſay. 
4thly. If there are two competitors for the 
crown, or two princes reigning jointly at the 

ſame time, Ptolomy ſets. doun, as J hinted 
before, the conqueror, or the ſurvivor only, 
becauſe the whole reign of the former was 
included within that of the latter, and there- 
fore it would have been of no uſe to his pur- 
poſe to have mentioned both of them. This 
is evident in ſeveral of the Egyptian and Per- 
ſian kings, and this, I think, is the reaſon 
too why he did not fer down Darius the 
Po aye Aſtyages, in this catalogue. Ptole- 
my therefore appears to have eee n 
ſelf only about whole years. "+ 

Ihe ſorm of the year and the 3 5 ä 
- undoubtedly; Egyptian. That the Chaldeans 
uſed the ſame year and begun it wich the ſame 


day as the Egyptians, may be probable, but 


is not certain. The year contained 365 days 
only, and conſequently four of them contained 
one day leſs chan four Julian years; ſo that 
365 multiplied by 4, or 1460 Julian years 
contained 1461 Egyptian of Nabonafſarean' 
years. Of thete 1461 years one ſingle year 
began upon the intercalated day in the Julian 
. . * of February. 
| x 55 Of 
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Ofthe reſt every, a began upon a new day in the 
Julian year, going backwards. Thus the 11th: 
year of Nabonaſſar began upon the Biſſextilis 
calendas martias anno periodi Julianæ 3977, 
rath, 1gth, 14th, and 15th began upon the 
23d of February. The next ꝝ̃ upon the 224; 


and ſo on in a retrogtade order. Subtract 1 
therefore from any given year of Nabonaſſuar, 


and divide the reſidue by 4, the quotient will, 
ſneu the number of days to be counted back. 
incluſively, from the 23d of February; the 
nent day backwards is the beginning of the 
year, and the remainder ſhews whether it is 
the 1ſt, 2d, 3d, or 4th year beginning on that 


day. The 1ſt year of Nebuchadnazzar is annus 


Nabonaſſarius 144. Subtract 11, and divide 
the reſidue 133 by 4, the quotient will be 33%; 


and the remainder 1. Count back 33 days, 
beginning with February 23d, and the laſt 


day will be January 22d ; therefore this year 


began January 21ſt, and was the firſt year of 


the four beginning on that day. Again, from 


anno Nabonaſſar 747. ſubtract 11, and divide 
the reſidue 736 by 4. The quotient will be 
184. and the remainder none, but the re- 


* ought to be a. therefore in 


this 


\ . 
. — pay 
. 
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this and like caſes make it 41, which * 
the quotient 1 leſs; namely, 183. Count 
back 183 days, beginning with February 23d, 
and the laſt day is Auguſt 25th; therefore this. 
year begun Auguſt 24th, and the remainder 
ſhews it to be the 4th or laſt year beginning 
on that day. Upon the iſt of January follow- 
ing begun the year beſore Chriſt, and the 
471th year of the: Julian period; conlſequitnly 
the firſt year of Chriſt begins in January, anno 

Nabonaſſaris 748. This will be ſufficient to 
ſhew you how to find the beginning of thoſe 
yeats of Nabonaſſar, and to connect them with 
the years of the Julian period, or of the vulgar 
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Parr; Tris is that membrane of ar eye, 


vhich is ſeen through the tranſparent Cornea, - 


and divides the ſpace between the cornea and 


cryſtalline lens into two cavities of ä 
ſizes. 2 


— 


This membrane has an aperture "nearly i in 
its centre, through which the rays of light pals 
to the retina, and the choroide coats, where 
the i images of external objects are formed. 

This aperture is called the pupil. 

The pupil is found to alter in its dimen- 
ſions from different circumſtances ; at preſent 
I fhall conſider it only 1 

8 0 | miſſion 


* 


„ | 
| miſſion of more or leſs light into the viſual 

organ. It is remarked by all writers on this 
ſubject, that when the eye is expoſed to a 
ſtrong light, the pupil is diminiſhed; and on 


the cgntrary, if the light i is yeak, the pupil 
is enlarged. | 


"Theſe alterations are called by phyſiologiſts, 5 


the contraction and dilatation of the pupil, and 
depend upon a difference in the breadth of the 
Iris, from ſome internal motions effected i in 
this membranous zone, by the. ſtimulus of 
light; for it is obviqus to eyery obſerver, that 
the Iris is narrower acroſs the ring in the di- 
lated, than in the contracted, ſtate of the pupil. 
Before I proceed farther, it will be neceſ- 
fary to enter into a minute anatomical i inveſti. 
gation of the ſtructure of the Iris. 
This membrane is not convex before 0 
concave behind, as deſcribed by moſt anato- 
miſls, bur plain on both ſurfaces, _ | 
It is connected to the ligamentum ciliare 
| by i its proper veſſels, and ſcems to conſiſt en- 
tirely of a vaſcular ſtructure and a delicate re- 


3 ticular ſubſtance. 


I 0 a common obſerver it l appears 88 
convex on its anterior ſurface, when viewed 
5 N the medium of the denſe and convex 


Oe bos this decepüe viſus" depend. 


Les 


upon the convexity of the cornea and the 
different refractions and reflections of the 
rays of light that fall obliquely on the cornea, 
— ˙ gEs om: 4c 
2 1 
5 Abtho imei cover Gil ir M ſur- 
| Gor; the obſerver ſuppoſes the Iris to be con- 
ver likewiſe, for he' ſees it indiſtinctiy thro- 
"the' cornea, and thus it ö 
ee ee | 

- Viſion is rendered indiſtin& from the rays 
of light paſſing from rhe rarer medium of air, 
to the denies and convex cornea, the oblique | 
| -rays being refracted in their paſſage chrough. 
the cornea ;/ and another circumſtance occurs 
in this inſtance, that renders the viſion con- 
Fuſed, viz. the cornea acting in ſome meaſure 
eas a convex mirror: yet to my eyes, who am 
acquainted with the true ſorm of the Iris, 
it now appears plain, although, before I was 


fatiafied of the dur of this obſervation, it: 


ſeemed convex anteriorly. . 
| © If any dente ſhould remain on thi ſubje, 
the famous experiment of Monſ. Mery, and 
| PR Pp eee ce; 
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by Monſ. de la Hire, will nn, con- 
firm this aſſertion. G ett. 

In the Memoires de Wanke; royale 
er for the year 1 704, p. 261, Monſ. 
Mery aſſerts that the Iris is plain, and men- 
tions a curious experiment that he made, 
which proves it, viz. by immerſing the head 
of a living cat in water, and expoſing the eyes 
to the rays of the ſun, when he obſerved that 
the pupils were dilated; which muſt; have 
ſtruck him as a very extraordinary phænome- 
non, ſince the pupil of the cat and other 
animals would have become ſmaller, if the 
eyes had been expoſed to the light of the ſun 

in air. This difference Monſ. Mery ac- 
counts for, on the ſuppoſition of the circula- 


tion beitig inipedet;- owing to the reſpiration 


being ſtopped by the immerſion of the ani- 
mal; but the alteration in the pupil is too 
ſudden to be accounted for from this circum. 


ſtance: the pupil is dilated as ſoon as the 


animal is immerſed; and I hold with the ex- 
Planation of Monſ. de la Hire, that there is 
Ne apt mar in the eye expoſed to 
the light. in air, or water, viz. the eye in 
water is to be conſidered as a plain ſurface, 
de convex cornea * now ſurrounded by 
water, 


C197 1 
water, and as the ſurface of the water is plain, 


and the denſities of the cornea and water be- 


ng nearly equal, the Iris and parts at the 
| bottom of the eye are as diſtinctly ſeen of their 


true forms and colours, as if they were co 
vered by water alone. His words are theſe, 
M. 1 de L' Academie, b 1712, P- 73. 9 La 


_ cornee Etant- à l'air fait-Voffice dun Miroir, 


parcequꝰ elle eſt polie, & d'un Miroir convexe 


a eauſe de {a figure. Elle a done au de- là delle 


ſon foyer, qui eſt meme aſſez vif, & elle 


dilatation of the pupil. Lam of opinion that ic 


renvoye à celui qui la regarde fa propre image, 


qui par ſa vivacitè l' empeche de voir aucun 
autre objet au de la de la cornèe. Mais 
quand cette meme cornee eſt dans L Eau, le 


peu de difference qu il y a entre ſa denſite & 


celle de L. Eau fait, qu'elle eſt phyſiquement 


homogène, elle weſt donc plus un Miroir 


convexe, elle ne tient lieu que d'une ſurface 


d'eau qui ſeroit plane, & on voit au travers: - 


delle ce qu'on auroit vu au travers de L Eau. 


But Monſ. de la Hire does not explain the 


may be accounted for from à very ſimple 
principle, which ſeems to have eſcaped botn 
the ſagacity of Monſ. Mery and Monſ. de ia 
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Af FR been obſerved that the 8 
tation of the pupil is greater in the proportion 
of the diminution of the light. I ſhall now. 
prove that lefs light is admitted, when the 
organ is in water than in air, and conſe- 
quently the pupil is more dilatd. 
The cornea is to be n hn te eat 
(viz. in water) as forming an bYizontal plane 
by means of the circumambient water; of 
courſe it ſallows that the difference in reſpect 
to the quantities of light paſſing through the 
pupil will be in the proportion of the dif- 
ference of the extent of the convex cornea in 
air, and in water, in which laſt ſtate it is to 
be conſidered only as a plain ſurface, of the 
ſame diameter as the cornea; the oblique ray 
are now excluded, and the dilatation is ac- 


counted for from the ſame principle as before 


obſerved, via. from en a 
light. N E743; 85 
"Artehice; tea dank | 
internal carotids, and are called optic and op- | 
thalmic, paſs'to the Iris; theſe have been re- 
preſented in figures by Ruyſch, by Haller, 
egen ee eee, eee 
Zinn. | 


n 
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Veins are likewiſe derived to this 2 
ee Figures of theſe. ooh ee 


| above-mentioned authors. 


The nerves alſo, Gee e wer 
minuteneſs,) may be traced to and in the Iris; 
theſe come principally from the third pair of 


the head or motot oculi and opthalmic branch 
ol the fifth ; twigs from theſe form the len- 


ticular ganglion from which the nerves paſt 


on the outſide of the optic nerve, pierce the 


tunica ſclerotica, and run between it and the 
external choroide coat to the Iris; theſe are 
moſt beautifully and n een 8 
the lynx-eyed Zinn. l | 

Anatomiſts likewiſe ſuppoſe the exiſtence of 


EY abſorbent veſſels here ; and I have always con- 


ſidered the Iris as a gland ex officio, ſecreting 
the aqueous humour, e ee it et 


fluctuated and expanded. 


To an anatomiſt nothing can appear 1 nas 
beautiful than the Iris. It is indeed the inner 


curtain of the eye expanded in à clear and 
colourleſs, fluid which itſelf ſecretes and is 


| by chat very light, which it is to admit or 


poſe of accurate viſion. 


exclude in different quantities, for the pur- 


04 It 
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It is remarkable that the light cannot act 
upon the Iris primarily, but in a ſecondary 


manner only; and that it does not contract 


2 


. | | > £2 


by ſtimuli immediately applied to its ſurface, 
either in living animals or thoſe recently dead, 


as other muſcles do. This has been proved 


by the illuſtrious Haller, in his Opera Minora, 
by a great variety of experiments; and fince 
that time by others, invented and executed by 


the ingenipus Abbe Fontana. Light was thrown 


by him upon the anterior ſurface of the Iris, 


between two hollow black cones, in ſuch a 


manner, as to produce a bright ring of ſun- 
light on this membrane, in an animal placed 


in a dark chamber: the light was not per- 


mitted in this experiment to paſs through the 
I pupil, and no alteration took place in the Iris. 


-. The ſame reſult was found when electric 


0 light was en in Wa on CE in a 


Af ve eee ; of «light blue 


- colour with magnifying" glalies; or view our 


cave metal ſpeculum, to which a convex lens 


may be added and move à i lighted candle 
ncarer to or nber e 


git 7 eee, 


—* * 


ii 
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put in motion and the pupil is Increaſed or 
diminiffied at pleaſure. A 
This moving image of the Iris is one of the 


moſt beautiful that can be imagined. 


Fibres appear in the Iris in great numbers, 
and theſe ſeem to conſtitute the whole of that 


membrane, are of a white colour, are placed 


in a radiated direction, and terminate in 4 


beautiful circular fringe, which py” the. 


doundary of the pupil. 
Upon bringing the candle near Ws eye, 


| ve may obſerve ſoon after the admiſſion of the 


light, an alteration taking place in the Iris, and 


dhe pupil decreaſes in proportion as als Iris 
e in breadth. 


But if the light be removed to à greater 
diftarice/ the pupil ſoon -increaſes, owing to 
the diminution of the breadrh of the Tris. 
Theſe motions of the Iris do not take place 
in the ſame inſtant that the light is admitted 
or excluded, for it takes ſufficient time to 
mark the periods by a ſtop watch. When the 


pupil is diminiſhed the white fibres of the Iris, 
. (which are blood veſſels, for they become of a 


red colour in aur ſubtile injections of the Tris, 


which are coloured with vermilion, ) are nearly 


Sy. 4 
rectilinear. On the contrary, when the pupil 
5 . aig rg - b a. 


; { 
p % 
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is dilated the white fibres form ſerpentine lines. | 
Theſe facts being premiſed, I ſhall next en- 
deavoùr to explain the manner in which theſe 
curious and. im ractant phænomena are Sn". 
ſeed.  .. 
Iam of opinion that the blood lic of 7 
retina and choroide coats, the firſt of which is 
tranſparent, are capable of being ſtimulated 
by light; or in other words that the light 
cauſes a greater derivation of blood to the ſan- 
guiferous ſyſtem of the ports, forming the 
internal camera of the eye; and as the blood 
veſſels of the Iris and choroide coats ariſe 
from the ſame trunks: and anaſtomoſe freely 
together ; it follows, that in proportion as 
more blood. is derived to the retina and cho- 


roide coats ; that the Iris. will receive leſs . | 


blood during the time that the light paſſes in 
7 quantities, through the pupil, and this 
will increaſe the breadth of the Iris, by the 
blood veſſels. being abſolutely ſhortened, but 
_ lengthened in the direction of right lines. 
On the contrary, when there is leſs light, 
_ the. Iris will receive a greater quantity of 
| blood, -and the veſſels of this membrane will | 
form ſerpentine lines“ and although the 


nn fact well knoyn to to praſtical anatomiſts, that 
the blood veſlels, oP ears has, hrs become tortuous in 
proportion to their turgeſcency. 


„ 1. 
veſſels are abſolutely lengthened, yet in the 
ſame proportion as they are abſolutely length- 
ened, they are ſhortened in right lines, the 
Iris is diminiſhed in breadth, and the pupil 
ly dilated. 
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| Demonſtrative of the Motions and Effets of that Membrane 
ar; 


With OnsrtvaTIONS Rh FN RL on 


MUSCULAR MOTION. 


5 1 | : 28 
I the former part of this eſſay, I deſcribed 
the anatomical ſtructure of the Iris, and con- 
fidered minutely the alterations produced in 
the pupil, by the motions of this membrane, 
coving to the admiſſion and excluſion of light 
in the viſual organ. I have ſtill ſome farther 


obſervations to make on its phyſiology ; and 


having concluded the hiſtory of the Iris, I 
ſhall next explain the manner in which the 


muſcular fibres of animals effect (what is com- 

monly called) their Contraction or Vis Motrix. 
I ſhall next endeavour to deſeribe the true ſtrue- 

mie of theſe fibres, and what takes place in the 


muſcle 


* 
4 
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muſcle: during ita action; in other - words, 


1 ſhall lay before you a new theory of Muſcu- 


lar Motion. This theory is a reaſoning from 
experiments made on living and dead animals, 
and is the beſt induction I have been able to 
make, from a long and almoſt, continual re- 
flection upon the facts. As the Iris, which is 
certainly a muſcle, produces its actions, in the 
way I have endeavoured to demonſtrate in 
the firſt part of this eſſay; it is therefore pro- 
bable that all the, other muſcles effect their 
motions in a ſimilar manner; and I ſhall bring 


| ſome experiments to confirm this opinion. 
The manner in which phyfiologiſts in general 
have explained the motions. of the Iris is very 
different from that which I have endeayoured 


to illuſtrate. It was impoſlible for them not to 


have obſerved the motions of the Iris in the 


human ſubject and other animals, eſpecially 


the-cat, in which, as well as in many of the 25 


nocturnal kind, the motion, for obvious rea- ; 


ſons, is very extenſive. 1 


They ſay this motion depends upon "the | 


ſtimulus produced by light, falling on the 


viſual organ, exciting muſcular action in 


the membrane Iris ; and almoſt all anatomiſts 


| ou ſuppoſed, and ſome have deſcribed, cir- 
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cular fibres like a ſphincter muſcle in the Iris, 


1 furrounding the pupil. Upon the moſt accu. 


nate examination of the Irides of all animals | 
that I have diſſected, and many that have been 
examined by others; no circular fibres have 
been diſcovered. However, they have ſup- 
poſed the exiſtence of ſuch an orbicular muf. 
cle, becauſe they have not been able to ac- | 
count for the diminution of the pupil r, | 


135 it. If the exiſtence of this muſcle be allowed 


ir is fill impoſſible'to explain the action or 
motion of the Iris in the dilated ſtate of the 
pupil; for although it be granted that this 
ſphincter can effect the contraction of the 
pupil, yet the privation of light would not 
its dilatation; the manner in which 

tte dilatation is performed, is generally paſſed 
over, and the phenomenon is remarked, with-- 
ut any attempt aan * . ow 
operandi. 64. 
In the dilated FOR of the ill; aha Iris 
has been conſidered by all phyſiologiſts in its 
ſſive or relaxed ſtate; when the pupil is 
diminiſhed in ſize or contracted, (as it is com- 
monly called) they ſuppoſe the Iris to be in 
its active ſtate. My ideas are exactly oppo- 
* AW 
gie 


g 
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rive fiate when the pupil is dilated, and in its 
paſſive ſtate when the pupil is diminifhed. 
The veſſels of the Iris are diſtended, and con- 
tain more blood in the dilated, ad are re- 
laxed from containing leſs blood in the con- 
trary ſtate of the pupil. Theſe changes i in the 
Iris and pupil, I have demonſtrated in a former 

part of this eſſay, depend upon the blood be- 
ing derived to the retina and choroide coats 


In greater quantities, whilſt 2 ſtrong light is 


in contact with them, and the reverſe when 
| the light | is decreaſed. 


I account-for the pupil being dilated i in 


£0 amauroſis or gutta ſerena from the retina be- 


ing in a paralytic ſtate, and therefore the 


parts within, before noticed, are i 
of being ſtimulated by the light. As the 


blood is not derived in greater quantities to 


theſe coats, within the cavity of the globe, 


owing to the paralyſis of the retina, the Iris 


receives a greater proportion of blood, and 


its veſſels are thrown: into ſerpentine lines, 
from their diſtention : they are conſequently 
ſmortened in right lines proportionate to their 


_ abſolute elongations ; the Iris is narrower in 


breadth, and therefore the pupil is dilated. 


* 


| 
| 
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The dilatation of the Pupils 1 is generally 
found to take place alſo in cataracts, in pro- 
Portion to the degree of opacity in the cryf- 
ralline lenſes ; for as leſs light will paſs i in this 
cafe to the retina and choroide coats, from 
the, ſtimulus, viz. the light being diminiſhed ; 


Z the derivation of blood to.the parts lining the 


cavity of the globe, will be leſſened in the 
fame proportion. I ſhall next apply this 
| theory of the motions of the Iris t to the expla- 
nation of muſcular i | | 


o. MUSCULAR MOTION. | 


1 N the Stru@ure 'o Myſtles. | 


- = 4 wy 
= 1 - 
' 


Tis nie baſis of all parts of animals, 
except, perhaps, 411 cuticle is the e 
ſubſtance. © 

The inorganic baſis of muſcles is formed by 
the ſame ſubſtance. . | 
The inorganic baſis of the nerves alſo. ap- \ 
* to me to be formed of this ſubſtance, 


including 


L 9 ] 

| including within it a particular kind 'of mur 
deten in che brain,” Re Early 

In the compoſition of a muſcle Se 
arteries, veins, abſorbents, and nerves ; the 
| three firſt of theſe are made entirely. by the 
reticular ſubſtance. Nothing farther can be 
diſcovered CGR peta Io EY 
a muſcle. 8 VI 38 DPD ben 


i/The tendens ſhould be eonfiiered winclaſ.. 
** cords, equally diſtinct from the muſcles, 
with the bones, dee e e 


e ee inc me 45 t een e 
To prove that this idea is correct, it may 
brobſtrved. that the tendons of ſome animals 


of turkey-ſowls, G q .d 


Anatotniſts have ſuppoſed a kind of ſub- 


ſtance ſui generis; entering into the compoſi- 
tion of the muſcular parts of animals, which 
men baue called muſcular fhres (fibres mo- 
trices.) a £5 


Sone have imagined Peng 
ſſſted of veſicles of different forms, and from 


the infarction of theſe bladders they have con- 


Seed the muſcular contraction to be effected. 


Some have conſidered the fibres as hollow 
GG 


* 
* 4 
= 


cular ; 
o - 
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cular action Theſe opinions. founded on the 
ſuppoſition of veſicles. and hollow fibres diſ- 


tinct from te bloed veſſels, are now fully 
and juſtiy controverted by the modern ana- 
tamiſts, upon the ground of their non - exiſ- 

tene s and even many of the moſt able wa- 
mematixiana have praved that theſe veſicular 

doctrines were not equal to the explanation of 
cha phenomena. Leciwenhock; one of the 
muſt aacumte microſcopic ohſervers that ever 
eiſbech in ald bis nepreſebtations of the mul- 
«cular fibres of different animals, has never 
exhibited any ſuck veſitular appearances. 
His figures of the muſeulan fibres, as they ap. 
pear in the mic roſeope, have the cylindric | 
form in all the different animal he examin> 
ſing the ſihnes 46 be veſicular; from their tak 
ing the red; veſicles: of the blond in the veſſels 
af the thuſcles, for. NS. veſicular. 
fibres. N en 
Dae muſics weinen obſerve a fibrous 


* 
. r ' 
f 1 


L c 
they * n 
ſubſtance; and are diſpoſed in faſciculi, mak- 
ing larger and larger maſſes; the whole com- 
poſing thoſe various and beautiful | forms; 
which. we find upon diſſection, - and by the 
action of theſe organs. all our external and in. 
ternal motions, both voluntary and involun- 
tary, are effected. The muſcles, oantain ſo 
great a quantity of blood as to give them 
an intenſe red colour. The muſcles are ca- 
pable of ſhortening. themſelves in ſuch a man- 
ner as to produce thoſe various motions be- 
fore noticed; and this ſhortening of tho muſ- 
cles is. called muſcular. motion, action, or 
contraction; theſe actions or cbntractiens 
ariſe from the application of various ſtimuli, 
ſuch are the! nervous energy, electric matter, 
heat and cold, ſharp points, acids, 88. r 
This contraction of. the muſcular fibres we | 
call irricability.;./. Boy Her 817 7% 1829 
ben gar of an nal body in the ing 
| ar we. eee 
ble or muſcular. We aſſert the contrary, if 
the parts do nat contract upon ſuch trials. an; 
This contraction A 
eee ee Angi ir 
hm 2 
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1716 the nerves which belong to the muſele 
are divided, the muſcle loſes immediately its 
power of contraction, and it becomes paraly- 
tic If che arteries that ſapply the muſcle 
with blood are tied or cut, it loſes its power 
ol contraction. Theſe facts have often been 


proved by erperiments on living animals. 
When the phrenic nerves whieh ſupply the 


diaphragm are divided, the action of that 


muſele ceaſes. If the recurrent nerves are 
divided, and fone others of the larynk, the 
voice is loſt. When Steno tied the aorta de- 
ſeendens of the dog, the muſcles of the lower 
extremities became paralyticꝰ I muſt repeat, 
tat a Mmuſele, upon the moſt accurate eta- 
minatién, conſiſts only of arteries; veitis, ab- 
| ſorbents, nervts, and reticular ſubſtance; this 
laſt. forming the baſis of the others, and con- 
necting them together and looſely to the adja- 
cent parts. Theſe veſſels which form ſuch 
maſſes lying in the ſoſt "reticular ſubſtanee, 


and connected in general at their extremities, 


by thoſe inelaſtie ſniping cords called tendons, 
are che muſcles in the aggregate ſenſe. In 
the abſtracted idea, a muſcular fibre is nothing . 


more than a blood veſſel, viz. an artery witng 


nerves ramifying upon its eoats, to curry ſti- 
UL e mulus 


tuous, or ſerpentine, in proportion to their 
diſtention by their natural fluid the blood, or 
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| mulus to it, to derive a greater quantity of By 
blood, for its abſolute elongation, and conſe- 
quent accurtation in the right line, by its be- 


coming tortuous from its lateral connexions 


with the reticular ſubſtance. When a muſcle 
is in its relaxed ſtate or not acting, it feels ſoft 
And flabby; in action it feels hard, tenſe, and 


it becomes fixed; it ſwells and ſhortens ee 
in length, and increaſes in breadth. 
likewiſe of opinion, that there is an 9 — | 


increaſe of bulk in the muſcle during its ac- 


tion, which, ariſes. from a derivation of a 


3 quantity 5 s oy 1 muſcle — | 


its active ſtate. * I 24 : #35 | {45 
e e en besen i pratcal ana- 


tomiſts, that the blood veſſels,” more eſpeci- 


ally the arteries of animal bodies, become tor- 


by anatomical injections. It is likewiſe equally 
certain that their areæ are increafed both in 
length and diameter, owing to the well. 
known law of fluids preſſing quaquaverſum on 


their ſoft elaſtic coats; ſtill were the blood 


veſſels not connected to each other by the re- 


ticular ſubſtance laterally; this ſerpentine or 


tortuous effect (upon which the whole of the 


, Cy þ ſhortening 


1 | 
ſhortening of the muſcle, and conſequently 


the motion. depends,) would not take place. 
In proportion to the diſtention of the veſſels 
is the elongation and the conſequent accurt- 
tion in the right line of the fibres of the muſ- f 


cles. — There is a paſſage in Winflow, which 


zs worth remarking, as it may ſerve. to con. 
firm the truth of what I have aſſerted. This 
xemark will be found in vol. I. ſect. iii. p. l, 
of the quarto edition of Winſlow's Anatomy, 
by Dr. G. Douglas: © During: the contrac- 
tion of a muſcle, its fibres are bent through 
fine folds, in alternately oppafite directions, 
as may be plainly ſeen in animals freſh killed, 
when the butchers cut their fleſſi while it 
remains warm.” That muſcles: produce 
their actions or conteadtions in this manner, i 
have already exemplified in the Iris of the hu 
man eye, which membrane is to be conſi, 
dered as an involuntary muſcle, different i 
the radiation of its fibres; from all other 


Ales of the body, except the proceffus ciliaris 


of the eye, which is another involuntary radia- 
ted muſcle ſomewhat ſimilar to the Iris, and 


whoſe office is to move the- cryſtalline: lens, 


and by this Means to alter the ſous of che eye, 


&} 
x 4 : 
£75 
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in order to adapt it to Rearer Or mone Aden 
objects. This theory gives us a new uſe of the 
arterial ſyſtem, viz. that of compaſing the 


muſeles of animals; and is another reaſon ſar 
ſuppoſing the artorial ſyſtem an inverted. cone, 
_ whoſe apex is placed towards the heart. 1 


have ſhewn that this diſtention of the blood 


veſſels depends upon à greater derivation-of = 


blood conveyed to them from the ſtimulus af 


the nei vous energy chat this takes place in 


the blood veſſels from nervous ſtienuli, the 


phenomenon of bluſhing is ſufficient do pros. 
Mechanical and ether ſtimuli likewiſe derive. 
_ greater quantity of blood to the veſſels, e. g 
I ve apply friction to che ſkin, we ihereaſe = 
_ thederivationof the blood.” In digeſtion we 


know a greater quantity of blood is derived 


to the ſtommach, and the pylorus or ſphincter 


Dod for a certain time in the cavity of this 


firſt inteſtine, the duodenum, Although I 


6 fp. rat diſteation owing to a deri- 
. it is poſlible that the nervous 


Wo þ energy 


E to the veſ- 
ls of the ſtomach, as the proceſs of digeſtion 
diminiſhes; I ſee readily how the pylorus be- 
comes relaxed, und the fvod paſſes on to the 
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energy may:depend.apon a; matter Ginidar u 


the electric fluid, and that this fluid may be 
conveyed by the nerves ta the blood; and by 


effecting a repulſion of the particles of che 


blood, probably the red veſicles, that the diſa 


tention may be produced; but this remains to 
de proved, and we are now poſſibly near to 


ſuch a diſcovery, if we conſider that electrie 
matter is found to be collected, and even 


condenſed, in the torpedo & gymnotus elec- 


tricus, as likewiſe in a ſpecies of Ophidion 
found high up in rhe Nile, and lately the diſ. 
coveries made by Galvani in frogs and other 


animals, ſeem to ſhew that the nervous is 
ſome what ſimilar to the electric fluid. Before 
10 conclude this eſſay I may obſerve that 1 
made ſeveral experiments to diſcover What 
motion and ſhortening I could produce by 


injecting different parts of .the human body, 


and other animals. Two of theſe experiments, 
. which are very.ſtriking, may Rs 
"x Wo au oh Np eorragr 2? 


what , xt {$48 
* 
| , 


9h} 4.ceaddbitnient 


einen te uf N eg? 
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oy 1 injedtc the funis umbilicalis © of a , full. 


own human LE r i . 


7 


„„ 
with the common coarſe ceraceous injections 
the abſolute elongation produced by the in- 


jection, was two thi rds of it's length; ang 


the accurtation in the right or one ne 
deren n mem 1 7ten 284 i 
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Made Tuvssbar, October 27, 1785. 


1 Jifſected the main trunk of the carotid 
artery from a full-grown horſe,” fixed a liga- 
ture upon one end, and an injecting pipe in 
the other; it meaſured fifteen inches in 
length, in diameter + and & of in its unin- 


jected ſtate ; upon injection with water it be- 


came ſerpentine, in proportion to the degree 
of its diſtention, notwithſtanding it was ſepa- 


rated from all contiguous parts. When the 


- Water was Preſſed out, it was filled with coarſe 
injection, ſo as to make it very turgid; it 


then meaſured in length 21 and f inches, and 
in diameter 4 and + of 4 of an inch. I may 
' likewiſe obſerve, that it is common for prac-' 
' tical anatomiſts to remark, that the arms, legs, 
fingers, and toes, are put into motion by 
flexion of theſe. parts. being produced in in- 
jecting our common vaſcular ſubjects, which, 


\ 


* 
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are moſt frequently children of differentages ; 
| the ſame thing as often occurs in injecting the 
| extremities of adult ſubjects minutely. | This 
muſt depend upon the diſtention of the blood 
veſiels, by the anatomical injection producing 
a contraction of the penniform flexor muſcles 
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Hane fo fun and folar fire * 


fo natural in an age of ignorance, that it may 

eaſily be ſuppoſed to have exiſted in various 
and diſtant countries, which had no commu- 
nication with each other. The majeſtic ſplen-' 
dour of that luminary, and the benefits it im- 
parted to mankind, could not but excite ſen« 
timents of awe and veneration. We need not 


therefore have recourſe to a propagation 'of = 


opinions from any one part of the world, 


either by colonization or conqueſt, to account 
for a ſpecies of adoration, which, while the 


creator was unknown, every human boſom 
would be prone to pay to the moſt glorious 


and uſeful of created beings. We need not, 
zs ſome have done, imagine there was ever 


any forrner connection between Aſia and Ame- 
rica, becauſe nearly ſimilar rites Vere appeo 


Bat, 


P 


— 
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But, tho the ſolar worſhip might 8 | 
5 in all parts of the world, what reaſon 
ſhall we give for the deification of the ſer- 
pent? for his being attached to that worſhip ? 


and ſor his being in ſuch a variety of places 
conſidered either as a malign, or benignant 
power? This ſeems to have been an arbi- 


trary, not a natural ſuperſtition ; to have pri- 
marily, taken place in ſome particular region, 


and thence to have been circulated to Nations 


widely diſtant. Without attempting to an- 


ſyer the preceding queſtions, J hall, merely 
28 an entertaining ſubject, give a ſhort ſketch 
ol the ſerpent, worſhip, the origin of which is 


loſt in the remoteſt antiquit x. 
The worſhip of the ſerpent, or of the fo 


and ſcrpent, is perhaps among the firſt, if not 


the firſt recorded, mode of idolatry. As joined 
with the ſun, or under his name of Cneph, in 
Egypt, be ſignified the good, as Typhon did 


the evil principle. The Phœnicians gave him 


a. name correſpondent with Agatho-dæmon. 
The Egyptians, according to Euſebius, repre- 
ſented the univerſe by a ſky-coloured and fiery 


circle, in the middle of which was the ſer- 7 


pent with the head of a hauk, reaching from 


one ſide to the n as if connecting the 
wolf | | whole. 


b 
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whole.” The: figure ſo drawh, being like the 


Greek 6. Epeis the Egyptian, tranſlated jnto 
Greek by Arius, calls him, of every eie 
the moſt divine, who opening his eyes, fills 
all things with light in his primogenial reſi- 
dence, and if he cloſes them, total datkneſs 
enſues.” ' This tract, as well as Fuſebius's - 
Ethothia, with the theological work of Pheres 
cydes on the ſerpent deity and his vorſhip- 
pets, whom he calls Ophion, and Ophionide; 
are loſt, doubtleſs, with much curious infor- 
mation on the ſubjeRt. * SE AMO wer vcd 
The high idea entertained of the uwe deity 
by the Perſians, Euſcbius'ſhews by à quoras 
tion from Zoroaſter Magus on their religious 
rites: the ſame likewiſe, he ſays, is delivered 
by Oſtanes. The god has the head of a 
hawk, he is thie firſt of beings;” immortal; 
eternal, unbegotten, indiviſible, indefinable; 
the giver of every good, immutable, of the 
holy moſt holy, of the wiſe moſt wiſe, the 
ſource of equity and juſtice; ſelf-taught, na: 
tural, perfect, intelligent, and the ſole inven- 
f tor of the ſacred powers of nature. AY 
_ Oppoſite to Cneph, was Typhon, the for 
met, as I have ſaid, being the principle of 
| e — the deſtructive ſer- 


- pet, 
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pent, the author of darkneſs, of ſtorms, of 
tempeſts, and confuſion, as the. ſoqmay is 

' light, of beauty, and order.“ 
As an emblem of the good a the 


ſerpent ſeems to havaaþccn erected by Moſes | 5 


in the wilderneſs; to have been placed round 
| the antient figures of the Magi in the ſculp - 
| warez of Ferſia, and on the heads of the prieſts 
In Egyps. As the good principle, he ſeems, 
in che Indian mythology, to have ſupported 
che world On the back of the tortoiſe. To | 
have ſurrounded: the ſeven, worlds chat they 
might not again be deſtroyed ; and to have 
attended, and held. his head over the infant 
god Chriſhna, to protect him in the rainy 
ſeaſon. In the ſame light he was made uſe. of 
by the Genii, being coiled round a huge 
mountain; with which they churned the ocean | 
to procure the Fenn. an "Ys 
- Tinanically ſublime. e. 

- The; oldeſt. reference. we "hl to the Fog | 
pent as the principle of evil, is his tempting 


12 N i at this moment the Alte tek e. Burri 
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Adam and Eve in Paradiſe, for which his fa, 
ture puniſhment was decreed. ; As the: evil. | 
principle he was fought, with and conquered 


by various gods. In the Indian mythology 


Viſtuoo ſlew the giant or dragon Hirnacks at 


the bottom of the ſea, and reſcued the, world, 


which he had carried off to his dark receſs, 
Chriſhna, after.a deſperate engagement, con _ 
| quered and remanded tg his den the ſerpent 
Kellinaeg. In the northern mythology Thor | 
pulled up the great ſerpent of Midgard from 


the deep, and bruiſed his head with his mace. 


The victory of Horus over Typhon is well 
known. The Greeks were ſo ſond of this tale, 
as nat only to apply it to their Apollo, the van 
quiſher of Python, but to their Jupiter, who 


flew Typhœus with his thunderbolts, an enor- 
mous giant, who had fifty ſerpent heads; to 


| Hercules in various inſtances; to Cadmus, to 


Jaſon, and Belerophon, who ew the Chi- 
meta, one of whoſe heads, as well as its tail, 


vere thoſe of a ſerpent, the hero's name being 
as complex as the figure of the monſter ; Bel- 
- ex-oph-on Beli Ignis, Serpens Solis. He was 
| aſſiſted by Pegaſus, whoſe name Hefiod de- 
rives ſrom n. the ſprings,. becauſe he came 


from the ſprings of Occanus, which in fact 
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was the Nile. Perſeus, who was an Egyptian 
and Eaſtern deity, cut off the head of Meduſa, | 
which was covered with ſhakes; he likewiſe 
was, in his ſiibſcquent adventures, aſſiſted by 
Pegzſus. Somewhat analogous to this,” is the 
white horſe of Chriſhria," which Hes ſent out to 


ſubdue all nations to his laws. 

From Egypt, the ſerpent worthip was car- 
ried into Greece; and in their religious cere- 
monies, real ſerpents were e ule of by the 
prieſts in the ſame manner. 


The Chaldæans ſeem to lived een worſhip- 


pers of the ſun and ſerpent from the time of 
Nimrod or Naim-rod, the beauty of the ſer- 


pent, the ern ſetpent, or as expreſſed by 
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the Nile to 6. For the A D 0 
tbority'e — W Bn bie 


* as a protector before Mr. — to 1 


0 — 4 it, paid homage, as the repreſentative of its owner. 
rdce may be ſaid to base vanquiſhed the ſerpent: of tlie 


Nil e b s of Pegaſus, the horſe If Faſil. Beſides the white 
Nile d Cheng, ther there is in the Indian mythology another 


White borſe- with wings, of great virtue and power | 
' Sndeed._ accounted ransformation Wan, A e | 


concluſion of things, will:ftrike his 
fore · foot with ſuch violence on the earth, that the ſerpent 
on it his place, and the "tortoiſe, unabie to ſupport _ 
ul caſt i; into the ſea. n es preſumed 

ſtop the white horſe of Chriſhna, and ot fubmit to bis 
maſter, he attacked him with an army, and /exterminated 


doth him ſubjects. In the Revelations, Death rides 
on a — horfe,” and Hell follows after. In the 
| oo hogs mythology of Greece, not the eagle, o_ Pegaſus 


-bearer of Jupiter. Heſ. 
the 
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| the Greeks Nebrod, vis. On- ab-rod Sol Pa. 

ter Serpens, down to the time of Daniel, when 

N deſtroyed Bel, and flew the Dragon.“ 5 
Tho both Cneph and Typhon were ſer. | 

pents, they were likewiſe confidered as w- 
ing human forms, and it is rather particular 
that to Cneph in Egypt, was attributed the 
ſame complection, which the Indians gave to 

Þ Chriſhna; Kp, 1 Nhe, in xuavs wikaves v vra. 
The ſkin Fenn wee de 

Mute een ian 21 34 

| "Con ew ene hg, 
- ts fun'; Coneph or Cneph, is the 

dme ſlay ſerpent.” From Cneph cate enephod 


or ephod, the prophetic garment of the priefts; 
. uſed likewiſe by the Tſraclites; in the breaſt- 


plate. of which were thoſe precious. ſtones, 
Urim, the fires, or reſemblances of fire; and 
Thummim or Aith-ommim, lights of the ſun. 
was h e tru 2 re the 
Ofwris, 7 too, Was a 
r _ 
was 
| ps ye * —— a p. 26. 
+ Buſeb Fer kr. 1786. Aut, Bu v. . 
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aol Perſians were probably ſerpents, or n * 


in the form of ſerpents.-»Moſes conſecrated | 
-—_ ephod, tho, it; was, criminally perverted, 
and applied to the old idolatry by others. For 
inſtance, by Gideon, when © he ſet up an 
ephod in Ophrah, (the city of the ſerpent): ' 
after which all Iſrael went a whoring, and | 
which was a ſnare to him, and his houſe.” _ 
The rod of Moſes was c converted into a 
ſerpent, when he was ſpoken to by the deity 
of fire from the burning buſh. And aftegr- 
wards, in. preſence. of Pharoah, Aaron caſt 
forth his rod, and it was turned into a ſerpent. 
Then Pharoah called for; the wiſe men and 
ſorcerets, and thoſe charmers alſo of Egypt, 
did in like manner, with their enchantments ; 
for they caſt down, every man his rod, and 
they were turned into nent but e, 
rod devoured their rods.” iE 30 ne 
The high opinion act of the r- . 
pent as the principle of good by the Perſians, 
Egyptians, and Phœnicians, we have ſeen; 
and likewiſe, chat. there was a ſerpent of a. dif- 
ferent character, the principle of evil.” From 
theſe two, lerpents appear to have been mul 
tiplied in different mythologies. Wü; num 
ber, and with 1 1 HER ee, 
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In the Indian mythology ſerpents abound. | 
The god Ixora, who, like Ofiris, and the an- 
tient Grecian Jupiter, had an eye in his fore< 


bead, wore'a robe ſurrounded by ſerpents, 


and held one in his hand. An attendant f 


. his, a figure reſembling Silenus, had ſerpents 


hanging down by their tails from his head, 
and a bracelet on his left arm, with two others 
about his thighs, made of the ſame animals. 
Quenavady, the ſon of Ixora, had long 2 
tied round with a ſerpent. 

In one of the antient«caverns on the c 

of Coromandel is 3 gigantic figure of vc. 
reclining on a coiled ſerpent. Viſtnoo, in- 
deed,” is ſaid to govern the world repoſing on 
the ſerpent Annatan. This ſerpent has fle 
heads, two of which ſerve the god for pil- 
lows; one for a bolſter, and two are under 
his hands. But to try the power of Viſtnoo, 
Annatan once got a ſixth head, upon which 
Viſtnoo got a ſixth hand to lay on the head, 
and when he generated a ſeventh, the god 


| created another hand; and ſo on to a thouſund. 


This is analogous to Hercules and e d e # 
In derſiet, the ſon of Rawan, ught by” 
Bramha to make uſe of certain words, which 
being uttered. when he ſhot his arrow, con- 
. 8 1 verted 
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verted i it into a ferpent, entangling his wither 
ſary. Afterwards, in a fight, taking his ſtand 
behind @ wheel of the chariot of the ſun, he ſhot - 


<5 one of his arrows, which turning immediately eh, 


to a ſerpent, ſent forth ſuch a vaſt number 
among the apes, compoling the army of Ram, 
that they fell in canvas Weben ee 1 
Rawan.* | 

Near the town of Buddal | is Kill remaining 
a very antient decapitated pillar, on which, 
as appears by a ſunſcrit inſcription, was placed 
Tarkſhya, or Garöör, the fae of ſerpents, 
who having journeyed, like his fame, to the 
extremity” of the world, and deſcended even 
_ to its foundation, was there exalted m a _ | 

pent in his mouth.” 
Sir William Jones, from a Perfian n 
tion of the Bhagavat, (ſor he had not then 


procured the original) ſays, the ſovereign of 


| Patala, or the infernal regions, ann tha 
king of ſerpents.f ie 
In the Revelations, Michoel fights with the 
| devil, that old ſerpent, 3 as well 
as the hydra, had ſeven heads, The bydta 
| was not overcome till Heveules' GO 


us | » » Balderus, i in Churchill's Olesen. 


9 | + Aſiatic Reſearches, vol. 140 e 
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as each head was cut off.» Michael, who over- 
eame Satan, fignifies, the fmiting « of the deity 
of fire, 

To the antient victory over the ſerpent of 
the Nile, the prophers allude in theſe paſſages. 
Awake! awake! put on ſtrength, O arm 
of the Lord. Awake, as in the antient days, 
in the generations of old. Art thou not it that 
hath cut N ? and wounded-the dragon?” 

© Jſaiahb,c. 51. 

Thus Gich the Lord God, I am againſt 
thee, Pharoah, king of Egypt, the great dra- 
gon which lieth in the midſt of his tivers. I 
will put hooks in thy; Jaws ; CO ONO. 
up out of the midſt of thy rivers.” - Ezek. c. ag. 
en that day the Lord, with his ſorc-and 
grrat and ſtrong ſword, ſhall puniſh Leviathan 
the piercing ſerpent, even Leviathan, that 
crooked-ſerpent, r dee eg be 

„ that is in the ſea.” Jſaiuh, c. 9. 
The Greek legends are replete with . 
pents. To the ſtories already mentioned, we 
might add that of Tireſias, of Orpheus, of 
Eſculapius, and others; likewiſe of Bacchus, 
who paſſed through the channels of the rivers 
Orontes and Hydaſpes, after he had dried 

— by touching them with his rod; 
n | which 


— 
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which being caſt on the. ground, began to 
creep as a ſerpent, and wind itſelf round an 
oak. Nonn. Dionus. | 
In later times Olympias, the mother of 
| Alexander, was ſaid to have been impregnated 
Rl Aar er Ammon! in the ae af a 8 
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&c. Lam inclined to think aroſe the hyper- 
 bolical ſtory of the ſerpent which impeded 
Regulus, and was ſlain by à formal attack of 
the army. Our St. George and the Dragon 
was of Egyptian or eaſtern origin; and the 
Druidical anguinum, or ſerpentsꝰ egg. the 
great ſerpent of the north, as well as that by 
the death of which Ragnar Lodbrach began 
his acts of chivalry, I have Aer age 25 
the ſame ſource. S765 nnn i} al f 
Even to this day an 0 es | 
place in Egypt, in which the Pſylli perform 
the ſame part, which probably: they did of 
old. Aſter the different bodies of artizans, 
an een of gage d the prieſts, I 
; {378 SUP unde | obſerved, 
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obſerved, ſays Monf. Savery, a band of mad- 
men with their arms bare, and a wild look, 
holding in their hands enormous ſerpents, 
which were twiſted round their bodies, and 
endeavouring to make their eſcape. 'Theſe 
 Phlli griping them forcibly by the neck, 
avoided their bite, and notwithſtanding their 
hiffing, tore them with their teeth, and ate 
them up alive, the blood ſtreaming down from 
their polluted mouths. Orhers were ſtriving 
to tear from them their prey ; it was a ſtrug- 
gle who ſhould devour a ſerpent. The popu- 
| lace followed them with amazement," and be- 
leved it to be a miracle. They paſs for per- 
ſons inſpired, and poffefſed by à ſpirit who 
| deftroys che effect of the bite of the ſerpent. T 
Me are aſſured like wife by Mr. Bruce, phat 
a ſet of men ſtill exift in Egypt, who will ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be bitten, without injury, by 
the moft venomous ſerpents in that country; 


the wound” itiflicted by whom would be to 


others certain and ſpeedy death. He men- 
tions too, the veneration in which ſnakes ey 
held at this time by the natives at the head of 
tlic Nile, where they confult them as oncks 
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one 6 and by their manner of 
cating, determine ae or evil FROM 
een erer Mr. 1 

With reſpect to the Piylli, if they. are 7 
eee at by the people accuſtomed to 
them, what might not have been their influ. 
ence in a ſtrange country, under the direction 
of their prieſts, and among an ignorant race _ 
of men like the primitive Greecks! We know 5 

when St. Paul ook off the viper, from his 
band in the iſland Melita, and felt no harm; 
the barbarians exclaimed, that he was a god. 


Not only this peculiar ſpecies of. Fehgions 


f and Goin language, Gem to have. been im. 
ported, at an early era, into Greece, by the 
Egyptians. They probably: received their re- 
ligion and knowledge from Chaldza or Ethi- i 
opia. As; I have derived Nimrod (perhaps | 
fancifully) from the worſhip of the ſerpent, 
_ to, according to Mr, Bryant's Radicals, Ethi- 


-  opia may be deduced from Aith-ops, Ignis 


Serpentis ; and Cheops, the name of. the re. | 
puted founder of the fitſt pyramid, might ori- 
ginally have, been applied to the building it- 
ſelf, Cha- ops, Domus vel Templum Serpen- 


tis. But e is more 3 than ety- 
Ty ) 9 
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molagy, and without collateral aida it 
is little to be truſted. - 225 
 _ While, however, the whole tenor of Gre- 
cian hiſtory and tradition ſhews the power, 
_ knowledge, conqueſts, and colonization of the 
Antient Egyptians, ſo is this in ſome meaſure 
ſupported by another moſt authentic narra- 
tion, I mean that of Moſes, Greece, indeed, 
_ owed all its arts, as well as religious rites, to 
Egypt, and was not aſhamed to confeſs it. 
It has lately been 'faſhiotiable to detract from 
the merits of the latter country, which in Jorne | 
future eſfay I may attempt to eſtabliſh j "and 
point out the probable time when its 
power exiſted, and its colonies diſſeminated 


together with religion, ere og | 
tures, hea and refinement... + 9h 
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On the abate of SIR JOHN SHORE, 
15 and HUBERT CORNISH, Eſq. from England, 


in the Year 1793. 8 N 
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+ Viewes! or.emanating rays inten fete, a foes 
From him, the arg. the lat of days? | ep 1 
Receive for thoſe I love my prayer! ing _ 


2 Ye myſtic powers | ye virtues, hear ! 

G Gaxes, bend thy ſapient head, 
Deep der their hears thy influence ſpread ! 5 
8 | So Lacnsmr'from her plenteous ſtore — * 
Bloſſoms and fruits ſhall round them pour : 
At ber command Cuvs' RA come 


From ALacas' imperial dome, uy 


And thro the ſky triumphant rides, 1 K 
His lap, propitious, to unfeld. 4 
And give them pure unſullied gold. 
On Max v's hallow'd cliffs which ſhine 
With all the zreaſares'of the ming. 
Tue diamond, and the flaming ore 
| Thee mighty Id x x, I adore! £7% e word ” ; 
The Gedi of ds air vvichaln, 101 lf 
Oh ! every fickly bla reſtrain, , 
Let clouds and ſtorms thy bounty prove, 1 ! 
And teem with health for thoſe I lone! 1 101 
Thy faces fix—thy eyes of pride, 7 ; : 
'Twelve-handed' Caxrickra, hide! 1 
Or over diftant.regions wield | 5044 Se * | 


Bo... 
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Thy javelin harp; and maſly ſhield! | 

Urge thy pernicious bird afar, en vel. | 

Nor ſhock my feuds hire | =. 
ee — the hates foo = * : 

With wanton loyez! and ſoft dere. | 

Rx HA, of frolic mirth the queen,” 

Entice not thoſe of ſober mien! | 


* 


To choaghtlls youth hy gk aiphy. 0 800 
Thy roſy bredes, and chaplers Ey. 
For them in yain thy fongs mall flow, : 
In vain thy rubied neftar gl, 
Thy Arsat a8, ere 
And from Elyfinin feat it's bloom. - ” 

But thou, OC. — Mowers 
e and chaſter bowers, | 
er e and 


1 7 f | | 
Thy modeſt nymphs educe to fight, - | 
8 3 \ . 7 4 2 1 714 


| Inſpiring innocent delight! 


| Sounding the mellow flute advance, | 
And lead with them the maay dane! 


With aſpeR bland, and —— | 
 Shew the datk anare of thycheeks z: 
- Thy er ſoul unfold to view, 0 
Thy every thought ta pity true, 


To merey, quick, to vengeance, low, 
Vet laying proud opprefiion lo ws 


| Raiſing the abjo from diſtreſs, 
nr 
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ON LITERARY FAME, 


Hiſtorical Characters of Shabſpeare | 


yo ao 
* er bee ee eee virorum 
i 8 ; „ ths, 0 


Taz fame acquired by literary talents, is 
not only in itſelf of the moſt durable and ex- 
tenſive nature, but the only means of pre- 
ſerving every other ſpecies of celebrity. The 
pyramids of Memphis, and ſome ſtupendous 
edifices in India, indeed, exiſt, after a vaſt 
| ſucceſſion of years; and nothing, in all pro- 
| bability, but an internal convulfion of the 
globe, will overthrow ſuch immenſe piles: 
yet they have not tranſmitted to poſterity the 
names of thoſe monarchs, through whoſe va- 
. nity, ſuperſtition, or munificence, they were 


.- erected. The finer deſigns of ancient art are 


almoſt 


9 


e 
* totally loſt: the exquiſite e 
of the ſtatuary and the painter are mouldered 


into duſt; but Praxiteles and Zeuxis will al-' 


ways live to ſame, though not by their own 


efforts; ſor the pencil of literature alone, - 


paints to diſtant ages, and i its ue; fade not 
amidſt the ee of e 


* * g 


% 


1 
* 4 


Mereedem tuleris. 
* 2 6 * <0, "034 alan 


e * bard or WY hiſtoriah 8 


| aueh builds, and Me artiſt deſigns in vain. 
Without their aſſiſtance the tribute of applauſe 
cannot be levied on poſterity. Dark, (ſays 
Oſſian, ) are the deeds of other times, before 


the light of the ſong aroſe.” And Horace, to 


the ſame purport, remarks, that “heroes 


exiſted before the Trojan war, but no divine 


bard recorded their fame, and their deeds ae FL 
_- concealed in night. L. 4. Od. 9. 


Notwithſtanding this. Obrwieus truth, 3 


nn of letters is commonly regarded with in- 


difference, poſſibly with contempt, by his 
e a e act in the more elevated 


00064100 eee e eee ; 
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departments of life. Such, we may ſuppoſe; 
has ever been the caſe, for the ſubſtance-of 
human nature, however the outward form 
may vary, is ſtill the ſame.” The ſtateſmen 
and generals of dur age, like mf of their pre- 


4dececeſſors, (for ſome exceptions have occurred) | 


little reflect, chat whatever character they are 
to ſuſtain with poſterity, will not depend on 
the adulation of their creatures or the huzzas 


all probability, be finally eſtabliſhed on the 
credit of ſome literary man, à ſilent, but not 
ĩinattentive ſpectator; living unknown, and dy- 
nerklly govern the world's opinion concerning 
. hving authors. The favorites of the day have 
ſeldom ſtood the teſt of time. The immortal 


Paradiſe loſt,” was contemptuouſly ſaid by 


a author of conſiderable eminence, . to have 
been written by ane Milton, a blind man: 


N of the people, not even on the applauſes 5 
a ſenates or munificence of kings; but will, 4 n 


and almoſt a century elapſed before his merit 


was properly knoun. He has been truly com 
pared to a ſlow, ſubterrancous ſtream it pur« 
ſues its ſilent-courfſe in darkneſa, but at length = 
durſts into day, and is adorned with the 22 
diance of heaven. Shakſpeare, for a longer 


: ! 
* 1 


4 I 


1 
— likes bot à very moderate de 

| of eſtimation. For à ſhort time, — 
enjoyed the gale of popular applauſe; and ſiou- 
_ riſhed, in the words of a kindred genius, 
« like an oak, that rs awhile its 
branches to the ſun, but is ſoon enfolded in 
the ſkirts of a ftr. an elachts0 en itt in 
muſty” 

A Their fame is now eſtabliſhed, be 
unleſs the world relapſes inte barhariſim, ſuf. 
ber a ſecond eclipſe; '-In-the-days, howeyer, 
Pf ® the herd Williaril, and the martyr Charles,” | 
| when Blackmors/ was. eee ad 9 — 
eminence, — of Duran were 
gom acted, and Miton was [exttrly known, 


So flowly docs genius” emerge benen the 5 


preſſure of caprige or zgnomance1 5 | 
2 voluniinous: writer,” called 'Carewright, | 
| Who is ſtiled by Wood by the moſt ſeraphical 
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denominate monſtrous ſome, monſtrou 
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Ola gag ode wit, which walked from town eo, 
wo trankeboſe, which our fathers. called; dhe cle 
- Whoſe wit nur nitr times would obſceneheſb call); 

— pits Ki comic Al! both 1 5 
"Natare 27 was all art 465 ela 2 20 AN lth : | 


i Paola nog a 7 70 * ein was free 20 flog. wid. 
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vulgarity; ] in thus cumplimenting 


7 Shakſ not 5 trom 
Putz ein to hi nde ins © party of ; 
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off Theſe ee b ithe nie chaſtity 
and urbanity of Fletcher's muſs, appear ſome- 
what ſingular to us. Poſtetity differs in opi- 
nion from Mr. Cartwright; who, notwith- 
ſtanding his numerous publications; and cele- 
brity in his ov days, may probably be only 
known to futurity hy the ill· grounded cenſure 
he has paſſed on Shakſpeare, as [Zoilus' lives 
to fame by having depreciated. Homer. h 
If we are to judge from the congratulatoryj 

verſes prefixed to Beaumont's and Fletcher 
plays, we muſt conclude that theſe dramatic | 
| bards'were confidered as ſucceſsful rivals to 

— previous to his death, which hap= 


; peed hin romp in 8 1616. In the 0 


| 01 3 Hrs Ine VIE} chan 21 16 ie 


zone in « the Mad are ſaid to 
EET a en tn 
ficatio f Gods 2 ro- 
Add Gaben r Taoguage, that it.p 5 5 


— ae "with 8 
— impro t t be- 1 
— — Tn Andean - 
2 nt and Modern A L © 
er is quoted, $ hich ſhe acknowledges her- 
82 bet b 2 5 f ugly.” The exp — 
1s not, oweve tute of c authority to 
port it; for W. Homer, is oetimes introduced 8 
ſynonimous to 7 


* «, "5 


1 e ee the aps f. ** 
here ph 
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18 Bice * together oon after his death 
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year 1640, Shirley, in his /prologue 10 "he | 

Siſtem, lamenta the neglect ſhewn''to | his | 

) and- intimates chat they were 
frequently added to empty hauſes. Dryden in- 
his AEHlay on Dramatic Poetry, publiſbed 

in 1666, remarks,” that Shakſpeare't 

NT was 2 little obſolete, and that twWo ee 

mont's and Fletcher's plays were ehibite td 

one of his. Shadwell, in the prologue to wu 


= comedy that came Res, 1b. 
ſerves"! bis orm H or DDαν⁰E“it: ! 
* 1 rei 14.) 38 10.3 Hosen SE 2 alte 
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* 4 laughed = $ improper ber the «YC ae OPED 


wits of the time, generouſly condeſcended 0 
alter many of his playt, and ac 


for Tome time in che habit of attending to the 


Behn, and Tom-Durfey | In 170%, Shakſpeare 
was, ſo little Known, that Tate publiſhed.'a * 


OY Hutband” ” and mentioned in the 


* : * s * ef 
13 24 8 % 1 


20 N ; 


Tha mhih wa ll ij Sap) ape . 


Fo Seeder de ebe, aer cen thi | 


them to an audience, grown,” we may — 
ſume; rather nice and faſtidious; having been t 


chaſte humour and attic eleganor of Mis. £ 


 rragedy, called * Injured Love, or the Croel! 


Fe it 2 ory e 127 the wathor, | (one J 
hunſelf, 


: 
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Hitnſelf.) of King Lear. He had, a 
tered. it-from Shakſpeare, and muſt have de- 
ended on eſcaping detection from4he obſcu- 

rity; of the original:; or have ſuppoſedithar-it- 
would. hide its diminiſhed, head, and ſink 
into oblivion by means of his ſuperior pro- 
duction: he mentions it in his pfteface ad an 
* hſcure performante commended to his no- 

ttice by a friend. Steele, in the Tatler, which 
came out in 1709. gi ves two quatations, a8 
he ſays, from Shakſpcare's Macbeth, (No. 68, 
167.) but the paſſages there quoted are only 
to be found in Davenant's) alteration of that 
play. He mentions, likewiſe, ſome ſtriking 
| Incidents. in © Taming” the Shrewy”” a cir- 
cumſtances that occurred in a family; with 3 
which he was particylarly intimate. (Noa)? 
In the firſt inſtance we are ſupriſed: that Steele 
ſhauld have ſo imperfect à knowledge of 
| Shakſpeare-4; in che ſecond, that he ſhould. 
truſt ſo much to the ignorance of his readers. 
From this period, however, and chiefly by 
means of the judicious and elegant aſſociate of 
Steele in the Spectator, Shakſpeate as well 
as Milton, became more generally known to 
the world. Vet ſo late as the year 1750, Dr. 
Hill, a man not deſtitute of taſte Rs: 
Y1137 "Ms N e 
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ſome part of his me- behred lite A 
theatrical eritie by profeſſion, introduces in By 
_* the aCtor;'-or a treatiſe on the art of play- 
in ' ſome lines, if you will believe him,” from 
and Juliet; & given as the author gives 
them not as the butcherly hand of a block- 
head prompter may have lopped them, or as 
the unequal genius of ſome bungling eritic 
may have attempted to mend them.“ In 
another place he again plumes himſelf on the 
peculiar accuracy of his quotation; and yet no 
ſiuch lines are to be found in Shakſpeare, they 
are copied from Caius Marius, and Otway i is 
their only juſt, proprĩetor He inſerted; in- 
derckz entire ſrenes into that drama ly 
\Shakſpeare's Romeo and Juliet, for which 


dhe made a very ſlight acknowledgment. Other 


eritics have been equally unfortunate, and 


quoted; as Otway a, ſome beautiful rb 8 
which he had'ſtolen from*Shakſpeire, -- © 
In the Auguſtan age of Charles the 24; as 
it has ſometimes been abſurdly ſtiled, Elkanah 
Settle, the city bard, divided theatric fame 
with Dryden; and Sir William Temple, ge- 

85 lr aachen the anale of alte in is 
| K. 2 


———— Yoltyrs- ed. 
1 . 5 time, ; 
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time ae 5 Philip "Sidney | ' ag. "ry 
greateſt” poet and the eſe 1 0 of any | 
that have left writings behind them, ir 4 pub-" 
liſhed 1 in ours or in any other model An. 
guage.“ " He does not Londeſccnd to "name | 
— Milton in his Eflay on Poetry ;/ 57 evigendy” 
alludes to him and Cowley in the following © - 
_ paſſage.” * The religion of the Gebel had had 
been woven into the conſexture © of all the 40 
cient poetry, with a very agreeable | mixture, 
which made the moderns affect to give that 
3 Chriſtianity | a place alſo In their Poems: | 
but the true religion was not found to become | 
fiction ſo well as the falſe had done; and al 
their attempts of this kind "ſeetned rather to 
debaſe religion than to heig hten poetry.” | 
Who now can read the inſipid 1133 of 
Sidney? who is not charmed with the Tub-" 
lime energy of Milton! but the Tplendour' of 
Sidney's character threw a. delufive glare over 
his compoſitions, and the gloom of republi- 
caniſin bebe to the idea of Milton, caſt a 
veil over beauties that could not otherwiſe | 
have eſcaped obſervation, | PIES 

High rank and temporal mak is, how- 
ever, of no "avail towards uring literary 
ality. The poems of Nero, 
Fd. EN: 
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| lord af * the majeſtic world, periſhed with 
him, , Thoſe of Hamer, an indigent i itinetant | 
F bard, are tranſplanted into every, poliſhed: lan- 
guage, and will live as long as ideas are 
: language communicated, . Theo > CopiQus, works. 
of the Britiſh Solomon, w. « trowed himſelf” . 
to be the oldeſt and the viſeſt king i in \Chriſ.. | 

| .. tehdom,”, though, bound in purple. morocco, 
| ſtamped with letters of gold, embelliſhed! 
With claſps of filver, lie worm-caten and cob. 
; web-mantled, even in the tory 's garret ; vhilt 
the profane vulgar deem them of little other 


8 5 uſe khan to encloſe the trifling merchandize 


1 of the confectioner. or. haberdaſher. Some- ; 

times perhaps, ignorantly-flagitious, they kin. py 
dle their tobacco: charged pipes with thaſe 
very pages in which he fulminated againſt the | 
uſe of it, both as a king and a Chriſtian. | 
Compare with them the works of the vga 
bond Sbak ſpeare ; ; 1 fear he ſcarcely deſerved : 
2 5 a better appellation. in his youthful days be . 
| - world was not his friend, nor the world's © 
_ they were s produced under almoſt e every 5 
diſadvantage. But ho ſoon. did the. frigid 5 
* beams of, _ [ed - 7 58 


Cas } 
not a ſpark.of rechen gs bed in 


his native Stratford, and which dimly none. 
or irregularly; blazed (as caprice or envy urged. - 


the gale,) in his own. days, kindled as it leu 
through the track of time, and now irradi- 
cates with permanent luſtre the poetie hemiſ- 

' phere of Britain } how little did Sir Thomas 
' Lucy ſuppaſe, when in the pomp and pleni- 
tude of magiſterial power, he ſaw; an idle 


youth ſtand trembling before him, or heard , 


his precipitate flight from the terrors of judi - 
cial authority, that he ſhould be tranſmitted 
. domn to poſterity, by the: fame diſorderly. 
youth, under the humiliating appellation of 
menen ente een wot 


r en ne 


E appears, 'rherefore, that genius, bene 5 

temporary depreſſions it may ſuffer, is ſupe 
rior to all human power, or oven the might 

of magic ſpell. Kings may dignify diſno- 
nour, or reward merit: heroes and ſtateſmen 
may live axhile in the mouths uf men:; while 
the vulgar, like the foliage of the groue, drop 
unnated. Litergry- genius alone can-/ confer. 
the unfading, wreath of ſame on itſelf and 
others ; can beſtow it alike on the prince or 
e ee 


5 N 5 #2550 


( 


b 30 | 
wich eternal infaty. Therfites, in ene page 
of Homer, will live as dong as the “ king king of 
mins” and Hoſtefs/Quickly” vill be remem. oof 
bered till the victor of Agincourt is for 


The ideas WhichT have thrown out, work = 


more-'particularly ſuggeſted and imprefled- 
upon my mind by peruſing” the hiſtorical” 
dtamas of Shakſpeare. The wonder-working 
power of the poet pen is there moſt eminent 
ly diſplayed. Airy nothing are embodied; 
our anceſtors ſtart from their tombs, and par- 


Beaipate a ſecond! exiſtence” His characters, 


whether thoſe of kings and nobles, of clowns, 
conſtables, or pick- Pockets, Chde's Berntibus 

mob, or Henty's turbulent barons, are ſuch 
ö genuine copies from liſe, that we muſt ſup- 


poſe the originals acted and ſpoke in the man. 


ner he repreſents them. Like Homer, and 
in that reſpect he is ſingular among our Eng- 

liſh" bards, he has acquired base cridit' f 

an hiſtorian,” and the celebrity of a poet; the 


imauſton, at leuſt, is ſo powerful, rhat whilſt 


ve peruſe” his actount of perſons or events, 
we cannot eaſily diſbelieve it. No man of a 


I liberal taſte; deſcended from, or related to 


any of Shakſpeare's / favorite hiſtoric charae- 
wen be ae fealing; From” chat" very" ir 
Mu 2 5 ö 8 11 a ; cumſtance 


» 
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cumſtance) additional pleaſure in refleting . 
on them The natural exiſtence of a Hotſpur 

continued only a few years: the tempeſt of 
war ſoon quenched that * ſoul of fre; but 
the pen of Shakſpeare; potent as the magi- 
cian's wand, has conferred on him an ideal 
exiſtence; which will terminate only with the 
extinction of the Engliſh language, "poly 
of the univerſe itſel tt. 
1 ſhall, therefore, attempt to inveſtigate 
the cauſt or cauſes hy the characters drawn 
by our great bard are ſo pecularly impreſſive, 


ad nd affect our minds ſo differently from what | 


we experience on peruſing the production of 
any other dramatic Writer. The ſubject itlelf 
will, T rruft, be intereſting ; for what man ok 
taſte is indifferent to ir relates to 
Shakſpeare! © | 
Other dramatic poets deal in generals, Shakſ- 7 
peare inuimdividuals,/: Other poets treat of 
kings, queens, and heroes, in the ab/tra#, he 
particularizes them. Theirs are merely kings, 
qucens, and heroes, all of the ſame nature, 
marked with the ſame” family features.” and 
« inveterate likeneſſes to each other. But 


his are Henrys and Richards, . Margarets and 
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ee diſcriminated fiom each other, 
and infinicely divetſiſied. This diſcrimination 


is commonly, effected by exhibiting ſome 


marking featute, peculiar anecdote, or minute 
_ circumſtance, appropriate to the character re- 
Preſented, i in a caſually introdu ced, 
but which, if Lay b be allowed che erpreſfon, 
idemifies and realizes it. When Edward. tells 
the famous Warwick eee cd 0 
4584 1h nd 89. 10ft. J rn: mY: etl . 
many) 5 Wind his de ante rr. 
ails, tt Hlialag) ME OM" 934: . oper. 


ihe, Able 166 ks or the « proud ſetter wp and 
puller down of kings, "preſent themſelves i im- 
 mediately to our view. 5 Tu ſald af De 
that” | F ; mund 


iet 1615 iq W eee 2 Ai 
—U—— — y kia light. | 
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To do brave pQs He was indeed the glas/ L629 


4. Whereit the noble youth did dreſs eniſelves. 


Reer 
e eee 


« And, Healing thicks ic nature made hi, 
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Who, after reading theſe lines} enn entertain 


2 doubt bat char the" gatland Pebeychad a 


r \north-country: barry! for 
which: the county, from whence he! was to 
have derived his hereditaryititle, is remark. 
ble to this preſent da:: nonklt 


Such little-traits/bringithe |perſontiges in-. 
mediately before bur eyes nor would it be 


an caſy mutter to perſuade us, that the nepre- 


ſentations were untrue. By ſimilar means 
Homer impreſſes on our minds the idea of his 


heroes reality. They are not, like a modern 


regiment, clothed in the ſame uniforin; nor 


appęear to be of one family, like Virgit's Gyn 


Dae white cw 


great frugality of diction; by one andi the fame 
epithet; but they ate kept diſtinct by their 
appearance, habit, and manners. One it re- 


 markable for height of ſtature, another for the 


breadth of his ſhoulders:; one for the elegance, 


adopts a peculiar attitude ini barranguing a 
public audience, another ſtrikes us with the 
grace or deformity of his perſon, - The colour 
of the hair, the device of a ſhield, or beaury - 
of the creſt, and a” hundred 'other minutize, 


3 oer 


Ni 


another fur the-ruſticity: of his/apparet ; one 
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5 
Hie reſembles our bard likewiſe in giving, 
ſome little characteriſtic trait or 
anecdote, generally.communicated in familiar 
converſation, not always indeed eſſential to 


theory, but which, from that very circum- 
ſtance, is oſten more intereſting. When Dio- 

med ſtarts aſide from the natural. tenor of 
His diſcourſe to boaſt of his horſe's pedigree 


or af his! oJ; or hen Neſtor as unſeaſona- 


 bly-expatiares an his former exploits, we; at 


once, become acquainted with them. In ſuth 
kind of manners · painting converſation (par- 
tieularly ſtriking in the latter part of the Odyf-. 


ſey) we loſe ſiglit of the poet. It ſeems to be 
the genuine effuſion of nature, andl its inarti- 


Heial appearance ſtrengthens the deception. 


Shakſpeare never ſtudied Homer, but was | 


as deeply read as the Greeian bard in the page 


of nature. Io the fumiliar and confidential 

converſation occaſionally; held by his eharac- 
1 n cateh their minds, as if by ſurprize, 

in an ve detect their peculiar habits, 


and feel; like-tivfidents:i in an intrigue; a ſa- 


tis faction in ee eee com. 
. municated to u. K 1 ln ads ist St: 10 


Who. forninſianceyc! enn doubt that tou 
1 W Clifford- of a ; 


4 25s J : 
Excrried bia barooial, pigs of * 
. ſong. vngontrou led, io an eminent, ge- 1255 

Bone f hen We. read Warwick a and Richar tata 7 

ſegting, zddrefles to him as he lay expiring on 

> | the field of battle? STE J ad 1 of 4 0. , Ay . 


- by e, ( . in — 
«The ME Ne bear as | thou 
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When Clifford cannot ſpare his friends an oath— 


ne en ee baton | + {516 * 


tr has don ad ee 
5 17 0 elt e fuch'r repreſentations fe werte 


1y drawn Th images, formed, in his © reative . 
: mind. ſtill they live to us ; and, wichen his 
happy mode of introduction, er become as 
well acquainted with them as with our own 
cotemporaries. IL am, however, inclined to 
ſuſpect, that Shakſpeare, where he does not 
follow the beaten path of hiſtory, drew his 
character and incidents from traditionaty 
_ Aibries © and family "anecdotes ;- 
7 probably, from preceding dramas in Which 
they were preſerved, and other ſhort.- lived 
Publications That have tows. A ee 0 
7 the ude ef time. ige. een UTE ee 
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Cardinal was not 
and the laureat, in numbers no len; ſublime 
cha thoſe already cited, and we may ſyſped 


5 * „ 
1h teen bor by Sure do cr 


del Wolſey, from its being 1b bircurmſtan- 
tia in point of time and deſcription of perſon, 


appears to have been founded on ſome well 
| known fa in Shakſpeare's time. . 255 
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las 90 In gere you” [exclaims the i intemperate "I 


; « Worle | than the facring Bell, when the brown wench | 


"is Lay . od ring Te Cardinal.” 


e 990. B M4 oh * 1 0 HE 3 


ea thee 4 od tg dt W 2 


1 may be e Selle that Wolfey was 
particularly odious to the nobility; and his 


Cotemporary Skelron, the faſhionable ſaryriſt 
of the day, remarks of him, in a rhyme, ” 


which Deyonſhirc-men only on. do Juſtice in 


rt! 


joounclanion, that "On waged 
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And, che boch poſſibly. was invented, or PW. 


ated by means of thoſe powerful enem ies. 
et it muſt not be diſguiſed: that this ” lord 
orious for his, coy: 


Fra true, e n that. 5 
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e kepe his flethe chase 
8 © „l Lens for a, pete mon ns 

® «« He eateth capons ſtewed. LY X 
Arn edi zal. 
A Par e ridge d, * h f | 5 
io 22 e chickens and pigges.” volt . 
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We cannot but ſmile at this amides 
of Skelton ; yet there is little doubt, but That 
in was preferred by our illuſtrious defender of 
_ © the'faith; and his obſequious courriers, to the 
genuine humour bv c | 
/"Clianievr. 1 9119901 *f1 474 
I once dh, "Mee ve che wd. 7 
Geda anecdote of Cranmer, given N 1 
2 Sch, was merdly a tranny ſtory.” EA 
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; —— 1 fee, is vetißeck 8 
Of thee, which ſays thus, — 

1 ee . and 67700 fied fir pee” ; 


8 is-artribured in FAN 
Strype's Memorials, (B. 3. C. xxx.) not to thæ. 
king, n . 
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we have often reaſun to ſupptile; that — 
n now unknown, are AMuged to, and 


ſome real chatactets ſtiadow wed. under ficti- 
tious nanies, not on in Shakſpeare's come- 


dies, but alſo in his hiſtoric dramas. The 


ald lady,” for example, in that laſt quoted, 
and 0 0 may not be improperly ſtiled an 
anonymous deſignation, the friend of Anne 


Bullen, WO tell the turb' ulent monarch, that 


| i his daughter was 2s like him as cherry is to. 
hu u(t oh: eee mae de 


7 4 14-4 4 - i * E 10 


im 


were the xypical repreſentatives of Henry 


4 4.4 + 


ih And Anne Bullen; and the character of 
A Re ſeems to be that of this identical old 


mY wt b+ Jn 


1 Lina more conſpicuous and ad van 
t of vie. The ſame oſfieious 


| f 2641 js erve her miſtreſs, and the fame kind 
55 prone my towards an -ifaſcible 


is appirent in both 5 


8 be end, 0, Puh: 25 
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«(16 +, And cop the father : Mes noſe, lips bar 


« And? b frown,” 
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2 © The conjecture, which Lam, again gaing.to 
hazard, Gags like chis,. 190, fensiſül. 

* That, Shakſpeace, . hoyeyer, ,often, 55 

. Alluded, to different perſons; and, trapſat 


in the Gap of,queen Elizabeth, wo le 


„father, has s been clearly eng tg 


| Huter in various ,inſfances : ese . 6 


. owing, paſſage.in.**,All's well, chat ends well,” 
 , has.,gJuged- their gbſcrvation,,or impoſed gn 
Wine, Abe ins ys, that he bad preſenced 

ee 25 20 2 Aue 8072 If WY Ya. 70 


And badb ber, ir ber wa: a 
„, Neceflitabed to help, nnen 
yr 4s ee Dann TTY Wo "al 
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| „elt appeam 10 me, that. the tamantic — 

- iqueett Elizabeth's having delivered: a ring to 
Eſſex. wich a,promiſe toiaſſiſt him ĩn any diſ- 
treſaon his producing; it, gave bitth to tllis in- 
ident. Its. reality has been queſtioned and ci 
dieuled by Voltaire, but it has bern ſupported 
Vith, ability and ſuęceſa by Walpole. At any 
ate it appears ta have been . popular ſtory ; 


85 * e for —— 
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and for mine. This we „can- 
not be ſupported, if we dee ae to 
be accurate, which are prefixed to Shakſ- 
Pente s 4 drama by Mr. Malone in ' Johnſon ; 
and 'Steevens' 8 edition. "He ſuppoſes that 
«All's well that ende well,“ was repreſented 
in 11598. As Eſſex was not dead at that time; 
"and *as it cahnot be imagined, even had he 
been 16, chat any thing allufive to ſuch an 
inſtance of the queen's partiality for him, 
would have been brought forward on the ſtage 
during her lifetime, we muſt either rank this 
play among , Shakſpeare's lat productions, 
or my conjecture muſt be gi Hop as deſti- 
tute of any foundation. . Mr. Malone ſuppoſes 


% 


' likewiſe, chat a the Winter's Tale came out | 


in *1594 ; and if fo, it could not have been 
Intended, according to Mr. Walpole's opi- 
nion a8 a ſequel to Hen. 8, for that dtama 
appears not to have been vritten till 160 1 
dam however, unwilling to give up either Mr. | 


-:'Walpole's' conjeture. or my-'own;/and-/ic is 


... obſervable: that Mr: Malone, he has ſati - 
factorily rr the dates of Shakſpeate's : 


v4 34 8 419") 4} 13626 7714 Lick G11 
BY | Since 2 - the above, I perceive in Mr. Malone's 
| 1 — 


1 


other plays, expreſſes ſome Stiles. ine 
gard to “ the Winter's Tale and“ cc All's. well. 
that ends well; He obſerves, that, © if they. 
did come out; in, 1594, and 1598, they came " 
out, under different titles from thoſe. they Actin 
bear, Though ſuppoſed. to have been ; 
productions, they, were not. publiſhed, it muſt. 
be acknowledged, in Shakſpeare's: lifetime, 
but for the dates of them ve rely only, on con- 
jecture. Again, the Winter's Tale“ Was 
not entered at Stationers Hall, Tneither does 
it appear that the other comedy was] nor, 
printed till 16233 but probably, is the Play, 
mentioned byMeres under the title of * Loves, 
Labour won“ Theſe, conjectures carry, no, 
conviction with. them; 1 8 Probability, 
ſeems to reſt on the other ſide of the queſtion. 
* y, that we ought. to number thoſe > | 
4 . the latter productions of Shakſpeare x, 
panivularly if, the e ae wn d 
mitted. . 
NF Datos foal 50 characters and 
incidents are alluded to in our poet's. come- 
dies. Some have been pointed out, but, 
doubtleſs, in reſpect to the greater part, no 
clue remains to guide our ſteps and direct us 
eee 1 am fully convinced, that 
$ maſter 


— 
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mater Slender fat ſor his picture to our un- 
rivalled' portralts painter, as well as his counn 
Statow. © Hls*Iittle” wee face, „ Nis little 
yellow cabicoloired braid,” his baving fought! 
with'a\watrener; bern intoxicated and robbed” 
$i Knavilh" cdthpanions,” and other eu. 
pfultꝭ, equially memorable, ſcem to mare a. 
reat chatacter, aid to record real fücts: eir- 
: cuniiftdiites,” probably,” that excited no little” 
. rfitth at the time of repreſentatioh. But we! 
ate not to wonder at thoſe allifions being/now” 
totally lot and forgotten, if we reflect win 
what rapidity” che perſbnal? fatire of Foote, 
| which fo often in gur own days far the play. 
Hchoſe ina war,“ iK poſting on towards" the! 
obHeicug gulf Te greater part of the firſt” 
cen it He Mert Wives of Windior,”" 
may Rae beam Capled fromthe life, ana . 
pad m Gr Tüstas Luey's jodieial Wal." 
Eben knie Brerkmg öpen the lodge and kiff: 
ing the keeper's daughter, which Falftaff (a 
bref, K is fad, partly drawm for am in- 
Ribffänt f Stöitford) bimnorobfly difavows; 
may nabe been charges chere feribuny urged 
{pint Spckelpenre and Ris ribtons affociates. 
As pur Bard is untwerfalſy allo ed to be 2 
cöpyit of nature, ir anckuces us t plate” av 
e V 


e 1 
almoſt 8 confidence | in him. : 
cannot but ſuppoſe in his hiſtoric Gi” 
even where we, are unable ro trace him, that 
| he dwells on real, not imagihary tranſactions; 
and has preſerved many genuine apecdotes, 
not of weight ſufficient to have g ined admit⸗ 
tance into the Page of f hiſtory, 1 5 from, 
authors, whoſe writings ſcarcely furviy WA 
own exiſtence, 3 
The following remarkable incident, aft 

cardinal Beaufort death, is ſo are 
EE that we cannot eaſily ſuſpect it 
to be invention, "though no Ac ee, 5 
the circumſtance. hy ho 


TT PT” 
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” Lord Cardinal, if thou eee e. vi 
% Hold up thy hand, make fignal of thy bope,— "7; 


;, $533 f F 


en een eee. 
e Ne e d e 


ps 


"The'qefeription of his agu and delpdr 


cecurs in Hall's chronicle, but the additional 
circumſtances thrown i in by Shakſpeare, won- 
; derfylly increaſe the horror of the ſcene. The 
addreſs to the cardinal may be illuſtrated by 
a little devotional bock, intitled, „The Kr 
of PAAADisE opening t] the gate to eternal fal- 


Tg . NI at St. O in 1675. 


£90144 ” THR EZTETE . 
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| but when firſt printed I know not, in 5 Gon 
is the following MEDITATION. © Imagine thy- | 


ſelf lying 4 in thy death-bed, with a allowed 
candle. in thy hand, a crucifix on thy breaſt, 
and thy ghoſtly | father calling on thee, . that 
if thou canſt not ſpeak, yet at leaſt to bold 4 
thy. band in loten of thy bope, and affiance i in che 


mercies of kriſt.” 


The death of Gloſter, in the FAS drama, 
(A. 3. S. 3) though, according to hiſtory, its 


; manner was uncertain, is marked with ſo 
many, minute and appropriate circumſtances, 
that Shakſpeare moſt probably heard it thus 
particularly deſcribed, or took his deſcrip- 
tion from actual obſervation, on a ſimilar 


event. 


night preceding the battle of Agincourt, with. 
their interchange. of gloves, and the trick i in_ 


_ conſequence, played on Fluellin, appears to 


have been founded on ſome traditionary ſtory... 
Our hearts, at leaſt, will. not allow 1 it to be 4 


fiction, but feel delighted, at ſuch an unex- 


pected; though by no means W *% 


Acre ace n e 


Ihe interview el Henry Mi alla Wil. - 
Hams the ſoldier, (Hen. cth, A. 4. S. 4.) the 
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There are many other little incidents, like 
he foregoing, which we ought not to conſi- 
» der as invention, becauſe we cannot trace 
them to their ſource. Had the ſtory. of Simp- 
eox of St. Albans, and the combat between the 
armourer and his apprentice Peter (Hen. 6th, 
2d part,) been no where, recorded. but in 
Shakſpeare, they would probably have been 
conſidered merely as ludicrous fictions, intro- 
duced to put the upper gallery in good hu- 
mour. Each of thoſe incidents, however, is . 
noticed in different-chronicles of the times. 
The numerous circumſtances relative to the 
death of lord Haſtings, form a kind of epi- 
ſode in the tragedy of Richard 3d, and they are 
adopted from hiſtory :—even the compliment 
which the ſubtile tyrant pays to the biſhop of 
Ely's ſtrawberries, and the unimportant ef- 
rand on which he ſends the courtly prelate. 
Cateſby -obſerves © the king is angty, ſee ne 1 
gnaus his lip:“ and Margaret, T e 1p 4 | 
cations 6n him, e! EI | : | 


1 £ 


6 hes ae ASI . 
'E Unleſs it be while ſome tormenting dream 
9 _ Aﬀrights thee with a hell We devils. 1 


02 + | Ns * en N. N $4 8 
Gent thy We 


ä | I 
. We are not to confider either of theſe expreſ- 
ſions as caſual, but ſtrictly appropriate and. 
N hiſtorically true. | Different authors relate, . 
| that“ his ſleep, was (generally) filled with per⸗ L 
turbations, and particularly that night pre- . 
vious to the engagement in which he periſhed. 3 
When Falſtaff ridicules the ſlender form of 7 
prince Henry, and ſays, that he would give a 
| thouſand pounds if he was able to run as faſt 
as he could, &c. we muͤſt not ſuppoſe, that 
thoſe words are thrown out accidentally. Hiſ- + 
toriang agree in deſcribing him. as tall, thin, | 
and active. Like Achilles he was no leſs con- 1 
ſpicuous for ſwiftneſs than, for perſpnal cou- | 
rage. The former i is repreſented by Pindar as . 


ile meer neben erst 


\ 15 
1 ee de. "2:20 


i; ven. Od 3. 
5 And we might be almoſt 0 ſuppoſe 
tha our old annaliſt copied from the Grecian 
bard, but for the words incloſed i in a paxen- 
theſis. He was paſſing ſwift in running, 
inſomuch that he (with two other of his lords) 
without hounds, bow, or other engine, would 
take a wild back or doe, in a large park.“ 
| i 9 Coœtancos, ſays Thomas 


( N 7 

de Elmham, - /aliends preceſſit, curſu velocĩ 
ſimul currentes preevenit.” We ſer from 
theſe quotations; the propriety of 'Hotſpur's: 
ſtyling him the nimble mad- cap prinoe of 
Wales; and the peculiar juſtice of the follow - 
ing compariſon; draun by Venen a friend 
of Hotſpar's. ie 

5 e 
«© His cuiſſes on his thighs, gallantly armed, 


% RI i/t from the grout? like urbertd Mercury; | * 15 1 


, Ahd van with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat; | 
* A if an angel dope denn Bom che clouds... 
To tur and wind a fiery Pegaſus, e 
. And, witch che world with noble horſemanſnip! _ 


Fo Aires f e ONE Age Gf | 


K Variety gf betorifu- and happy alluflons 
occur Yo in the former part of the ſame 
ſpeech; An attention to ſuch minutie,, tho 


not Hiſtorically true, muſt have a wonderful 
effe@ in realizing che dramatis perſone. 
Even in reſpect to animals, as well as men, 
Shakſpeare will not deal in general. The tra- 
gedy hero of a modern dramatiſt would call 
for © his barbed ſteed” or his fiery courſer :” 

but a Richard orders his groom to | 


4 Saddle white bend for the held eee 


A. 2, S. 8.) When Vernon, th 
tiates with more candour than diſcretion, in 
 _ praiſe ot his noble horſemanſhip,” it pecu- 
harly irritates the mind of Hotſpur. His re- 
ply, particularly the concluſion, is yy cha- | 
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And hiſtorians ſay, that when he entered the 
ton of Leiceſter, © he was mounted on a 


great tobile courſer.” May we not reaſonably. 
ſuppoſe, that this was the identical Surrey? 


The gallant earl, whoſe name he bore, was 


warmly attached to Richard, and had proba- 
bly, as a proof of his regard, beſtowed on, | 


him this acceptable preſent. 


The imperuous Hotſpur ye en- 
s after his * crop-earRoan,” and exclaims, 


in equeſtrian tranſport, * that roan ſhall be 


my throne.” His fondneſs for his horſe (of 

which he appears tg be no leſs proud than 

Diomede, a congenial character, was of the 

| Needs gg) is one of his marking fea- 
g tures, an 

in fame, prince Henry. (Hen. * iſt part 

ef Gre, expa- 


mme 


— Come, R 
% Who is to bear me, like a thunderbolt, 
«« Againſt the boſom of the prince of Wales. 

' «©. Harry to Harry ſhall, and horſe to horſe, _ 
LOO 3 e e e down a corſe l' 


# 


ee e, 


„„ 5 * 


umourouſly ridiculed by his rival 
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Hotſpur feels himſelf touched in à tender 
point. His rival is celebrated for a qualifica- 
tion in which he thought himſelf. pre-emi- 
nent; and his mind reverts with vexation to 
the unpleaſing idea. The beauty of this na- 
tural ſally of paſſion eſcaped the earlier editors 
of Shakſpeare; and it has been printed not 
| horſe to horſe, in every edition but the ficſt, 
till ſir Thomas Hanmer reſtored the ori 
reading. Such a little trait diſtinguiſnè 
maſter's hand more than Pages of laboured 
bb n | 
The mutual ae n Horlput and 
2 « the ſword and buckler prince is 
finely conceived and admira ecuted. 
They are planet in fiery oppoſition, con- 
tending for ſuperiority in the firmament of 
glory. We cannot find a ſpeech but what 
| ſeems dictated by nature itſelf. Their little 
ebullitions of paſſion, their mutual jealouſy, 
which one ſtrives to conceal. by treating his 
rival with ridicule, and the other by holding 


| him in affected contempt, familſarize them to 


us. We ſee, we know them, are privy age 


2 z. Two fars keep not ther rhotion in one ee; | 
e Nor can one 2 
*« Of Harry Percy and the prince of Wales 


2s Hen, 4, 1 part, . 5. $.9, 


. diſſipated 


| = +270 |] 
-diffipated relaxations of the: one, and che tur- 
bulent thoughts chat agitate the mind ot the 
other. This obſervation may be extended to 
almoſt every leading character: we contem- 
plate men like ourſelves, endued with the 
ſame propenſities as thoſe that actuate them 


nin reaſ life, and are. conſoquently intereſted in 


eit fortunes. | But our: feelings are not exci- 
by the pompous characters in declamatory 
dy: they are beings of es, 
— have no concern with them. f 
If the wonder-working pen of Wade 
Anduces us to pay more credit to his repreſen- 
tation oſ gur hiſtorie characters, than hiſtori- 
cal ſe vii may ſometimes allow, it is a de- 
luſion too pleaſing to be lightly reſigned. We 
ce or ſcem to ſee, realities; and the cauſes, 
:;which1 have juſt explained, opetate alſo in 
_ %his Tictitious dramas. Though he cannot 
there build on real facts, yet appropriate and 
Aſtronge marked deſcriptions of perſans and 
n places, familiar, converſation and characteriſtic 
| — commonly give an appearance of 
2 A ie dee to the n een 
eee. 
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4 Tum hiſtory of Antient Philoſophy-exhibirs ; 
tion, 
ation; „of 


ſometimes a picture of a lively 
"eſcaping from the \fetrers of 
an irtiaginaxion excentrie, ingenious, and oc- 
caſionally deluded; ſometimes the ſublime 
ſpeckacle of the human: mind, burſting by its 


efforts Thro' the ſurrounding darkneſs. glan- 
520 eing at omnipotence, and tracing its: linger | 


*©Thro® the myſterious mazes of human life. 
It more frequently! diſplays only ſpeculative 
refinements vn ſubjects, where certainty can- 
not ben obtained,” and a ſcholaſtie ſubtilty, 
here words hold the place of ideas and 
empty duſids are ſubſtituted for ſolid: infor- 
"nation. But of what is now called ſcience, 


| 


PC 
* * 


— 
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the ſages of Greece had little knowledge, Py- 
thagoras brought his ſyſtem from another re- 
gion: it was taught, commented on, and for- 
gotten. To Moſes much knowledge was at- 
rributed ; but he ſeems to have been rather 
_ . the inſtrument of the ſupreme agent, to whom 
the miraculous torments of Pharoah-were gw- 
ing, than a philoſopher peculiarly wiſe, or an 

- obſerver ſingularly acute. The miracles of 
/ Moſes were too ſtriking not to Have been re- 
membered in the Pagan world; they have 
been preſerved either by hiſtory or tradition, 
9 attributed to various fabulous perſonages 
of remote antiquity. That Moſes ſometimes 
availed himſelf of natural appearances, will be 
obvious; yet various circumſtances may be 
adduced to ſhow, that what appears moſt con- 
ſiſtent with the foreſight acquired by ſcience, 
nn have been occaſtoned by ſuperior. influ- 
- ence,- by divine inſpiration. Mr. Bruce has 
ſhoun, that the caſt wind was calculated to 
dry up the red ſea, and has recorded the ap- 
pearance of pillars of fire: but the caſt wind 
has fince prevailed, and tlie red ſea. has not | 
been dried: and pillars of fire have appeared, E- 
but never, as the Moſaic hiſtory records, in 


the * Serpents may . immovea- 
' ble. 


* 


— 


1 
ble rods in the hands of the Pſylli; but the 


great ſerpent of the wilderneſs, which preys 


on the reſt of its race, has not yet been obe- 

dient to their powers. An electrician might 
inſulate an ark, and charge it ſd as to ſtrike 
thoſe ho touched it; but he could not pre- 

ſerve its virtue; und the 'beſt'inforrhied>folz 
lower of Stahl would not find it eaſy, in the 
wilderneſi, to make an impalpable powder of 
the golden calf. As we eannot draw the line 
between the works of the Almighty, and the 


ſoreſight pf the legiſſator, * ſkilled in all tbe 
knowledge: of the gyptians, we are unable 
to aſcertain the ſcientific acquiſitions of the 
Iraelites. We find few traces of "ſcience in 
the ſubſequent ages down to the periods of 


Solomon and Daniel. If we except what ig 


ſaid of Solomon s acquaintance with the vege- 


table ſyſtem] and what we know of his political 
diſcernment; the works of the former. diſplay 
only the excellent and practical maxims of the 
moraliſt; and in the latter we perceive a fer- 
vid unaffected piety, joined with the political 
acquiſitions of à ſtateſman. Vet to Solomon 
knew of arts and ſciences, all that the Alche- 
_ miſts boaſt of their tranſmuting power; and to 
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Daniel on ene of Arfietion phil 
ſophy. | 
What ithe, 8 1 So Sig 80 
| they knew but imperfectly, if we except only 
Ariſtotle. His comprehenſive mind ſurveyed 
every thing in its varied ligbts, and ſaw the 

different combinations, hich each ſubject 
admitted. In the ſcience of natural hiſtory his 
knowledge was extenſive; and in phyſics, 


particularly in What relates to the air, he 


knew, without the aſſiſtance of the air- pump, 
hat that inſtrument has been ſuppoſed to 
have diſcovered, He knew that air was 


besen, and:that, from the light, the colour 


of plants was derived. 

I is eee 

5 totle did not receive, in the middle ages, the 

Attention which was paid to his dialectics. Theſe 

monopolised the care of the (philoſophers, to 
whom Ariſtotle, aſter x long period of igno— 

rance, was firſt known, and ſcience ſoon be- 


came a conteſt of words. It funk;-to riſe wh 


ſplendour, in all its varied branches; and if, 
as ſome have ptopheſiod, it has paſſed ita zer- 
nith, and we now: admire che mild radiance 
of iti weſtern ya, without erpecting it again 
* EE aaa it muſt de 
15 at 
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at leaſt allowed, that its fall is reſpectable. 
Frivolous purſuits, indeed, employ the atten- 
tion of ſome philolophers: indolence has 
ſeized others, from whom much was expected. 
while a whole nation, deſolated by faction, 
appears to behold, with equal indifference, 
the ruin of ſcience, of elegance, and taſte. 
But we need not deſpair: we'ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſhow, that torpor has not ſeized every 
individual ; anarchy has not 'diſtraſted every 
nation; Ille the diſcovery of new regions, 
and a more intimate acquaintance with exten- 
flye countries, before im perfectly known, have 
enlarged the limits of ſcience, and opened the 

| proſpect of new and unexpected acquifftions. 
Jo riſe above the topics of the day, the idle 
converſation of the frivolous and indolent, was 
the object of our inſtitution. It gives me 
pleaſure to be able to congratulatei'you' on our 
. ſucceſs; and we may indulge the ſatisfaction 
of Rn that our union will be equally 
ent, inſtructive, and entertaining. — 
rom the colliſion of varied ſentiments, the | 

moſt able may receive information, from the- 
compariſon' of ideas formed under circym= 
ſtances very different, and with views diſſimi- 
Fa 1 e will be often ſucceſifully elicited. 
© 54 GAY In 
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In the philological inveſtigations, the e 
will be elegantly entertained, its powers aug- 
mented, by. the exerciſe; of Fritical diſcern. 
ment, and the judgment 1 er 
e the 9 00 error. 
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| po light, Ig local, ſituation cannot i ma. 
terially injure us. At this æra, the mind ſeems 


eager to expatiate beyond the former .confinea 


$4 3 


ſpirit, contribute. equally, to. the. ſon of 
knowledge by new diſcoveries, or by the ruin. 


ous. reſult, of. ſpecious and deluding ade 


5 The philoſophers of France Jong ago raiſed an 


imaginary, fabric of fancied excellence. The 


bubble wð²as blown, and expanded to a pro- 
miſing ſae; but it burſt, and threatens to in- 


volve in its deſtruction, a flouriſhing. king 


_ dom, arts; ſciences, agriculture,  and,;c 
merce. It is an inſtance of the mind ſpecu- 

lating, without the regulating balance of 

| judgment; eagerly. graſping. at an apparent 


good, without weighing the danger which 
muſt reſult from the. inſtruments employed ; 
purſuing * vith A e violence, what 


N 8 


— 


might 


e 
might be nich obtained by a more calm, a 
more matured; and à ſlower progreſs. Bot 
it is an inſtance alſo, that the human mind 
begins to riſe above the trammels of cuſtom; 
that the active ſpirit has eſcaped from the 
ſhackles of prejudice; that, feeling innate 
powers, i it eagerly preſſes forward to exertion. | 
I n other ſciences, the progreſſive exertions 
of human reaſon afford a more pleaſing pic- 
ture. Tho ſome wanderings have occafion- 
ally miſled philoſophers ; though hypotheſis, 
fancy, and ſpeculation have, in a few in- 
ſtances, deluded them, they have in general 
' prefſed with firm and ſteady ſteps towards the 
temple of truth. A very few years ſince the 
ultimate analyſes of natural bodies Were but at 
a little diſtance from their common forms. - 
At preſent,” more is known of the nature of 
each Claſs of bodies, than had been Aiſcovered 
of all. Air was found to eſcape i in the various 
proceſſes of decompoſition. From this lead- 
ing fact, Dr. Hales firft ſtruck the ſpark of 
future diſcoveries; Dr. Black cheriſhed and 
animated it: Dr. Prieſtley raiſed" it into a 
flame; Kirwan, Cavendiſh,” Lavoiſier, Ber- 
*thollet, and Fourcroy, have, from this ſource, 
kindled totches, which have illuminated na- 
ture in her moſt remote receſſes. In this pro- 
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greſs, ſciences. and arts have been materially 
aſſiſted. Our dyes: have aſſumed a ſuperior 
luſtre, our linen a more immaculate white- 
neſs; our glaſs vies more ſucceſsfully, with the 
chryſtal; iron aſſumes, in the mould, ſorme 
more delicate than the hammer can beſtow; 
ſtuccos hecome little inferior to the marble 
which they emulate, and our porcelain equals 
in ſubſtance, and in form ee the "ny ma- 
nufactures of China. | 
In philoſophy our 1 hve Wan 
us to guard againſt the thunderbolt, to coun. 
teract, by the ſuperior power of ſteam, the 
"moſt copious fountains of ſubterraneous water, 
to bring the heavenly bodies more completely 
within our view; and, when we ſee that the 
apparently uncompounded element, water, 
may become air, and again by a proceſs cer- 
tainly ſimple, tho not fully underſtood, re- 
gain its more material ſorm, we begin to diſ- 
cover the real cauſes of thoſe common changes 
in the atmoſphere, which philoſophers have 
hitherto imperfectiy comprehended. 
An obſcure ſubject has lately been illuminated 
by a flight ray; which leads to vaſt and exten- 
ſive proſpects. But the whole i is yet little more 
than ſpeculation, tho'; in ſuch a queſtionable 
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ſhape, that it may be allowable to notice what 
has hitherto been done. The torpedo and 
the electrical eel from Surinam, are known 
to produce ſhocks of the electrical kind, and 
it is equally well known, that the organs which 
produce. the effect, have a very large and an 
unuſual proportion of nerves. By an accident, 
Cotunnio of Bologna ſound a ſimilar effect 
from diſſecting a living mouſe. Galvani has 
purſued the ſubject; Valli, Fowler, and Monro. 
followed it farther... Little more has, how- 
ever, been ard than that the nervous 
fluid. ſcems to be electrical, that muſcular exer- 
tions depend on the ſudden and violent influx 
of this fluid, which various medicines and ap. 
plications will render leſs mobile, and which 
may be conveyed by metallic conductors.— 
Much indeed, is required in addition and ex- 
planation of what is known; but when we re- 
flect that the coheſion of animal fibres depends 
on the principle of life, and chat digeſtion. is 
deſtroyed by intercepting the nervous influ- 
ence; of the. ſtomach ; that heat depends on 
the living principle, and putreſaction ſoon 
comes on, if the nervous influence be inter- 
rupted, it will at once. appear that this firſt 
1 785 conſiderably elucidate the nature of 

TH the 
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8 the animal ceconomy, and greatly infideties 
every department of philofophy.” If, however, 
by'the proceſs, the natural electricity of bodies 
is augmented, and this increaſed power only 
operates on the nerves, in the manner for- 
merly obſerved, tho not explained, all theſe 
brilliant proſpects will be obſcured; all this 
deluſive colouring darkened, and the nature 
of che nervous power fill continue auen the 
Ken of phyfiology: ex | 
Fire, the great agent the chen * ; 
wie! eluded the analyſis of the moſt pene- 
trating philoſophers,” nor could we have heard 
without the greateſt aſtoniſnment, that it could 
be transferred from one body to another, with as 
much eaſe as any other ingredient.” It is now 
diſcovered to bea principle, more ſubtitle; pro- 
bably; than any other, and perhaps never ſeen 
wholly ſcpatate ; for in the pureſt flame it is 
combined with light, with che exhalations of 
che burning body, and with water. The moſt 
aſtoniſhing exertions of the mind, in an tera, 
diſtinguiſhed by ſurprixing diſcoveries, joined | 
with ſingular ingenuity; have detected fire in 


an aerial form, without its ſenſible qualities, 
end in a __ Wege the leaſt, com. 
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pounded. It is found, where it would be 
leaft expected, in the pureſt, and, as it has 
been ſtiled, without any reference to. theory, 


empyreal air. Vital air contains $7 times more 
heat, in a given bulk, than the pureſt ſpirit 


of wine, wo $70 times more than the fineſt 


oil. 1 may juft add, among the diſco- 
veries which have occurred within a few years, 


the means of meaſuring heat, Mr. Wedg- 
wood's thermometer of contracting clay, has 
each degree equal to 130 of Farenheit; in 


other words, the greateſt difference w exper. X 
_ rience from the ſevereſt winter to the moſt 
fervent ſummer, amounts but to half a degree | 


of this comprehenſive inftrument ;, and it is 
| capable of meaſuring heat equal to what would 
raiſe Farenheit's thermometer, if the ſub- 
ſtances would admit of 1425 | experiment, 


32,277. 1 1 


The other kinds of 3 air, one only excepted, 


appear to be well known ſubſtances in a new 


form; and it is among the lateſt diſcoveri 

completed at leaſt by the Engliſh chemiſts, 
that fixed air is only Charcoal in this expanded 
ſtate. Charcoal affords this air, and in afford- 


5 it almoſt diſappears; the air may be again 
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drought to aſſume the appearances and pro- 
perties of charcoal unchanged, and undimi- 
niſhed. The only exception above alluded 
to, is the inflammable air, of which we know 
Iirtle, except that it is, in general, the anta- 
gonizing principle of vital air. In ſolid bodies, 
they uſually expel each other: in fluid ones, 


they exiſt together, ſor the reſult. of their 


union is now very generally agreed to be water. 
This doctrine has begun to influence 
the explanation of different phænomena of 
che animal economy. In the compoſition of 
the vids, the various gaſſes muſt have conſi- 
derable influence; and, in diſeaſes, much will 
depend on the proportion of ſome, and the 
abſence of others. If not forbidden by our 
rules to be profeſſional, I could not enlarge 
much on this head, for the application of the 
doctrine is yet by no means clear. Dr. Bed- 
does has lately contributed to retard the pro- 
| greſs of this kind of inveſtgation, by carrying 
it farther than obſervation will ſupport him, 
But we may add, that, in cancers, ſea ſcurvy, 
phthiſis pulmonalis, and ſome curancous com- 
plaints, the doctrines of air will be chiefly 
uſeful; in theſe roo, if applicable as remedies, 
the different 1 e will AR _ moſt ſalutary. 
1 | „„ Na 
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Thus extended are the limits of SOT f 
knowledge, and the conſequences we have al- 
ready noticed. They are numerous, ſplendid, 
and important; the advantages derived by 
the manufacturer and artiſt, are equally valu- 
able. Theſe it is impoſſible wholly to explain: 
the practical application of many of the late 
diſcoveries is purchaſed by the manufacturers, 


ſecured by. patent, and explained only oy! 8 


geluſ ive, but plauſible ſpecification. 45 
In geography, within nearly the ſame pe- 
yy the diſcoveries have been almoſt as nu- 
merous. The energy of mind, which led 
Columbus to explore the oppoſite ſhores of 
the Atlantic, have, at this period, led the phi- 
loſopher to the iſlands of the Pacific, to de- 
ſtroy the viſionary phantom of a ſouthern con- 
tinent; and to aſcertain the vicinity of the two 
known continents on the north. eaſtern ſide of 
Europe. Science has greatly profited by theſe 
attempts: humanity and benevolence may re- 
joice that their cauſe has been equally aſſiſted. 
The diſeaſes, ſuppoſed to be eſſentially con 
nected with navigation, have been averted by 
the exertions of common prudence, and plain 
but penetrating. good ſenſe; nor can the an- 
pals of the world equal the late deſign of tranſ- 
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Pang a vegetable, eſſentially uſeful to life, 
in a ftove, conſtructed in a ſhip, over ten 
thouſand miles of ocean, thro' climates dan- 
gerous from ſtorms, and bee tene, 
in degtees of heat. 


The voyages of our countrymen, at this | 


era, have greatly added to the ſtock of natural 
hiſtory. Numerous new vegetables, many of 
them highly: uſeful, have been diſcovered; 
and the 20,000 ſpecies, which Linnæus once 


ſaid, by a pretty certain calculation, calculo 


ſatis certo, would probably limit our vege- 
table riches have been already nearly doubled. 


Oor territorial acquiſitiong in India have 
, greatly augmented the ſcience of botany. © The 


various new plants from this country have en- 
riched our confervatories, and added to our 


botanical knowledge. We may be allowed to 


hope, that the plan of forming a complete 


ſpyſtematie treatiſe of the plants of India, ſug- 


geſted by Sir William Jones, will not be for- 
gotten ! Many elucidations of the antient au- 
thors, who ſpeak of the plants of India, will 
probably occur, of which we have one ſpeci. 
men in the Afiatic Reſearches. The ſpike. 
nard of the antients appears to be a ſpecies of 


Tz 


| anne ng for a mo reſembling, in all its 


properties, 
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properties, what Arrian and others have re- 
corded of the ſpikenard, is found to belong 
to this well-known genus, and, probably it is 
not very diſtant from the other ſpecies of vale- 
rian, 1n its medical properties. 

Ihe vegetables riches of New South Wates 
40 appear not, at preſent, very intereſting. Time 
may inform us of the qualities of the vege- 
table ſubſtances already diſcovered, or add to 
the catalogue; but, at preſent, we know not 
that the peppermint tree is preferrable to the 
European ſhrub, the red rezin to the kino of 


"1 Africa, or the yellow, to the balſam of Tolu. 


In the animal kingdom, we now are ac- 
quainted with the pangolin. a ſingular crea · 
ture, which, like the mole, reſides in the 
earth, and which, from the cartilaginous and 


p muſcular ſtructure of its ſtomach, unites the | 


quadrupeds with the birds. No animal or 
vegetable ſubſtance has been found in its ſto- 
mach, and it has been ſuppoſed, that it may 
be nouriſhed by mineral ſubſtances. The ob- 


ſervation does not, however, ſupport the « con- 


cluſion; for, like the ſalmon, in whoſe ſto- 
mach nothing is uſually diſcovered, the di- 
| geſtion may be. peculiarly rapid; or, 0 like 
other animals, living ROOM light or air, it 

may 


/ 
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may be able to bear a long interval between 
the hours of feeding: An animal, who ſeems 
not to poſſeſs the faculty of viſion in a degree 
peculiarly acute, or a ſenſe of ſmell ſo nice, 
as to diſtinguiſh accurately its proper food, 
would probably require a ſtomach which could 
receive no injury from ſubſtances unſuitable 
t its conſtitution. If the pangolin fed on 
* worms,” with them it might take in the cal- 
<arious, and probably the flinty particles of 
the ſoil where it lives, which in a ſtomach To 
| carefully conſtructed, can do no injury. This 
final cauſe is ſupported by what has been ob- 
ſetved of the gallinaceous tribe, for Spalanzani 
| has renderd'it uncertain, whether they ſwal- 
low the fragments of gravel by accident, or 
from inſtinct, for the purpoſe of triturating a 
rheir food; and from the diſſection of ſtone- 
i eaters, the eoats of whoſe ſtomachs haye e been 
found indurated and cartilaginous. 
It was nor eaſy in this ſketch of the preſent 
tate of ſcience, to paſs over an animal ſo ſin- 
gular as the pangolin, without a more parti- 
cular attention than can be beſtowed on indi- 5 
viduals, * whoſe connection with the more ge- 
neral doctrines of natural hiſtory is leſs ſtrik- 
ing. "Tho! - * our 57 dec in the 


order 
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order of birds and of inſects, are numerous, 
it is impoſſible: to mention them diſtinctly... 
Among the birds, where we find ſew ſpecies 
peculiarly docile and intelligent, one may de- 
ſerve. notice. The Indian groſs-beak builds 
its neſt with a care and an extent of 
ſcemingly ſuperior to inſtinct, ſcarcely ſhort, 
indeed, of reaſon. It is ſuſpended over water 
to be ſecure from ſerpents, its entrance is 
narrow, and from below, to avaid;the depre- 
dations of birds of prey. Many ſuppoſe that 
it illuminates its neſt with fire flies, which 
it fixes on the ſides with cow dung: it is, at 
leaſt, allowed, that fire flies are found in this 
ſituation, tho uncertain whether deſigned for 
food or ſor convenience. Theſe marks of 
judgment and foreſight are not, probably, ac. 
cidental, for the bird is peculiarly docile and 
obedient ; and, when we add, that the groſs- 
beak is of the ſparrow kind, | theſe marks of 
intellect will appear more ſingula. 

Minerals have alſo been diſcovered within 
theſe few years, poſſeſſing new and uſeful pro- 
perties. Scotland has been found to produce 
a new earth. New South Wales a clay ſeem- 
ingly different from the other ſpecies of the 
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an earth of a particular kind, nor bicherto 
known, has been feparated; and from the 
Eaſt Indies we have procured a ſpar equalling : 
in hardneſs the diamond, and called, in con- 
a of-this/property, adamantine. - 

While Scotland has {afforded the new Dk 
to which the name of Stronthian bas, from 
the place where it was diſcovered, been given 
by Mr. Kirwan, our our neigbouring county has 
. -afforded' a new metal. The menackanite of 

Cornwall appears to poſſeſs. very peculiar pro- 
perties, which have not yet been ſound united 
in any one ſubſtance of the nietallic kind; and 

tho! ita appearance, and in ſome meaſure its 
properties, ſeem to reſemble thoſe of iron, 
yet they: differ ſo much from iron, as may 
probably render it uſeful in many arts. The 
effects of the acid of phoſphorus in diſtin- 
b San many Bodies, and rendering them 

capable of reſiſting the moſt powerful agents, 
muſt always be kept in view by the cautious 
mineralogiſt. In its combination with iron, 
it for a time eluded the moſt accurate analyſes, 
and the beſt chemiſts ſuppoſed they had diſ- 
covered a new metal, which, from its con- 
nection with iron, they called Siderite. Be- 


tore, * the Corniſh: metal call be 
Og ſtyled 
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ſyled bew, it muſt, be again eramined with, 
a ſuſpicious; caution. Bux. tho not, new, it 


may be uſeful, and important: tho a combi- 


nation, it may be extenſiyely applicable. The 


barytes, for inſtance, an earth diſcovered, 


ſome years ſince, i in many reſpects reſembles 


lime. yet it affords a ſalutary medicine,” poſ- 
ſeſſes poyere, found in no combination of 
_ ©, Ealeareous earth, and is a re- agent of peculiar 
utility, becguſe in its union with vitriolic 
acid, it is almoſt inſoluble. . If che aerated 
| barytes,| deſeribed by Dr, Mithering, be ever! 
met with in extenſive ſtrata, ,it may be 
lurly uſeſul, as affording an ealy, method of. 
- preſerving water from putrefaRion; in long. 
voyages. ., The, ftronthian; earth alſo, if it 


| ſhould appear to be à new ede Hors fub-; 


i ſtance formerly known, may, rom its eaſy 
ſoſibiliry in particular eireumſtances, afford a 


valuable refource! for enamellers. |,;;The man- 

ganeſe, which, abounds.in peculiar, perfection £ 

in this coumy,.; was: long ſuppoſed to be a 
magnetic ore of, ĩqen ; but even conſidered in 

c cdi, 895 glaſs, manufgcturer found . it 
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more uſeſul than a other: ſerrugiticous' ſub- 
ſtance; and irs valuable qualities have ſince 
been extended to the patteries/and'the bleach® | 
field, in den it is ew an indifpenſible mas 
terial.” RB ein OE 735 Met 101 YEE 
'T muse ſhort digreſſion; to 
oppoſe ohjedtions! often repeated to obviste 
cavilling' often heard from thoſe who do not 
diſtinguiſh” between the name and the pro- 
perties, who leſſen ehe value of a diſcovery, 
f its Baſib appears from inveſtigation to 
have been befbre known. Many ſimilar facts 
might! have Feen added; which would have 
renderedthis\ part of the 1 egg 
| abddifproportioned:! | #2400 1.5% 
When 1 e denne de Bae 
ments im the poreelain, it was! not xhe place 
ta add the cauſes of its eteellence: The ma- 
terial Which octaſtom its pecultar' value are 
cnefſy found in this ade the neigh 
county: Indeed Devonſhire wants only. to 
exatnined by an able minerdlogitt Its rp 


te ettellene; its tnimganeſs'of £ve?y ſuper 


nor gelftys and its cmarbkdl it mn. ir Beatty" 
8 and Walen emulate thoſe of Italy. 2 Hand" * 


sl 3 ̃ ——-—-—-— — een 
1 Euwpt Ru ſeen; wirt aftonifhinient tlie“ 
* of the Engliſh in the caſt. They 


have - 


* 
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have ſeen 4 body of merchants,” extenifling < | 


their power ober the territory of Aurengzeb, 


I exerciſing fuprerne "dotninicn over countries 


more extenlive'than Europe, forming an im- 


: A in imperio' unknown'to hiſtory, Wich 
_ "rhe politician views 'with ' aſtoniſhment a 


E the philsſopher with'an anxious im 2 
4 


tient conidlity. It is not my 'buflnefs ro 
mate the effects df the -wealth of Hitdo! 


Ho: "Traifporred to this” country, *the Aist or | 


_ Tiofted"rriagnitude of tlie appendage of a al 
but powerful nation, or che <otifequetice' which 


tte inſtuence of the eaſt inay have on the poli- 


tien Pte of the welt. To Ilteratüte, Gur | 


Extendled empire in the eaſt has greutly Con- 


rtibüted, and Whatever opinion be forcnell bf 


"Mix. Haltings, as a politician or govethor, he 


"ttt de \conſidered 4s the greareſt beiiefattbr 


learning ever Hüdl. It is hor eat) to bellepe 


that the man, to om thi mild, Btatgbleſs 


Bramin opened the ſactel Vedas, to whoſe in- 


AQuurner ic is owing thit we Dave tree 'philo- * 
| fopby'to hier cradle, und catmined Her, (While 


advancing with unegual ſteßs, fo a vigorous 
| rrianhiood, 'Eddld have been a cruel tyrant. 
"The 'Ariblltis, in the middle ages, kept 
Alte dhe parks of learhing ; and it was for 
| mien That their Tanguage became an eſ- 
5 C ſential 
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| ſential part of a learned education. Tis 
feebly cheriſhed,” and almoſt neglected, - 
Was ſoon cultivated with another view; DIY 
the language of Arabia, the parent of the Per- 
"fian, and of, the Hinds, . was an object of at- 
. tention to every eaſtern adventurer. To this 
"neceſſary Kong was ſoon added another 
more uſeful to the philoſophical enquirer, viz. 
the Sanſcrit, the religious language of In- 
daoſtan, the ſacred repoſitory of their myſte- 
ries, their religion and their philoſc ophy.— 
Wich theſe keys the holy cabinet has been un- 
locked, and we have glanced at the ſacred 
treaſures, with an eager; deſire” to examine 
them more fully, to poſſeſs them more com- 
pletely. 1, wiſh only at /preſerit: to point out 
the very great and extenſiye influence of what 
we have diſcovered i in this repoſitory, on what 
ve formerly knew. It is amongſt the oo 
- brilliang diſcoveries of this ra. 
hiſtories of the Grecian W e in 
| ©, have rather been the lives of 
men, than à connected ſyſtem of opinions. 
If the latter had been the object of the dif- 
ſerent hiſtorians, Pythagoras would have been 
the firſt objec. His ſyſtem, whatever i it really 
Vas, ſeems to have been the foundation of 
N * of Plato's 8 ſplendid, fancies, of 
4 the 
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the more ſober ſyſtem of the Porch, and the 


more accommodating; more ſpecious, doc- 4 


© trines of Ariſtippus. Pythagoras, it is ſaid, 


travelled | to Egypt, and there attained his 


mathematical and aſtronomical knowledge; 


his religious and his metaphyſicial ſyſtems.— 


The idea is abſurd, for his ſyſtem is not Egyp- 


tian. He taught that the ſoul was rational, 


- immaterial and immortal. Of theſe tenets 


the Egyptians had no idea. He inculcared | 


the pure principles of liberty: the Egyptians 
were at that time the ſervile inſtruments of a 
deſpot. He told his diſciples that there was 
one god one, indiviſible, and immutable, 
while the Ægyptians devoured the leeks and 


onions, which they had adored. The tranſ- 


migration of ſouls, and the conſequent docs. 
trine of avoiding animal food, was equally 


unknown to thoſe who drank of the Nile. If 


ien theſe tenets are inconſiſtent with the ſyſ- 
tem of the Egyptians, and conſonant to thoſe 
olf the Bramins, we can have little ee 


the ſource of the Grecian philoſophy. 


mythology has been already ſhown to be wr | 

Connected with the fables of the Hindoos, by 
Sir William Jones, and the connection be- 
VVV ä 


Wilford. 
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The life of Pythagoras, a8 it has hed; 
us, is only caloulated: to: amuſe. and aſtoniſn. 
That he went to Agypt is certain; and, in 
Athiopia, might have met with the Gymno- 
ſophiſis; the naked philoſophers of the Nile, 
the degenerated diſciples of Bramha. He 
ſeems, howeyer to have güne furkher; for 
Diogenes, Laertius ſpeaks of his travelling 


among the Chaldæans, and, the Magi: Cicero 
mentions his/acquaintance with the Magi of 


Perſia, and. Pliny. his travels · into Perſia, Ara- 
bia; and Ethiopia. Dr. Prideaux has endea- 

voured; with ſome: ſucoeſs, to prove that he 
was a ſcholar of Zoroaſter; I:mearvihe! ſecond 


5 oß the name who drew his doctrines, if we can 
judge from the ſtrileing reſemblance between 


the Bendl aveſta and the ſyſtem of the fol- 
lowers of Bramlia; from the Bramins 
Amolſg theſe reſembhlances, nothing is more 
ſtlriking than the triple mithra of Berſia, and 
the divine triad: of Brahma, Veeſhina; and 
Syreva ; from either of which the Mgyptian 
trinity of tlie Globe, the Wing, and the Ser- 
petit; maychave been formed; and the vari- 
ous alluſions of chis kind in Plato and his fol- 
jowers derived There is no more ſtriking 
diſſimilitude, than / betwerm this Trinmy, the 
ſacted Oom of the n or the holy Omi 
| the 
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the Kgyptians, and and the Quaternion of Pytha- 
garas. Vet he probably: accommodated. him- 
ſelf to the languages more uſually known; 
and, as the. ſacred name of the deity in the 
languages generally underſtood, were words 
_ of, four letters, he might have thought his 


Quaternion would be better underſtood, than 


Ip .. when compriſed. in a word. fabricated from 
the initials of the three W attributes of 5 


| e 8 bs 
From the eee and theſe; points, 
at preſent the ſubjects of inveſtigation, we 


hall probably find, that the mythology and tbe 


-.philoſophy of Greece is Indian; that the myſ— 
teries of the, groves of Perſia and: Hindoſtan 
vere carried by the northern Scythians, bor- 
dering on India, to Scandinavia and Britain, 
where with unimpaired veneration, the Druids 
.and their bloody rites were. conveyed; that the 
great antiquity of the Hindoos is in its more 
extraordinary outlines, miſrepreſented, for 
the Yougs were probably the Magni Anni of 


the Sybils, the, periods terminated by planet- 
a ary. revolutions, and the laſt. only the real hiſ- 


_ tory. of mankind ; that the wars of the Giants 
or the Titans, taken from the battles of the. 
Indian Soors and Aſoors, good and evil genii, 
e ay the conteſts of the ſons of Shem and 
4 1 e _ Ham 
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; Ham for the empire of the infant world; 40 
that the early divinities of Greece are to be 
looked for in the earth, in the ſun, and the 


"air; in fire, and in water. Whether Chaldza 


or India was firſt peopled; whether the He- 


brew or the Sanſcrit was the original language; 


whether Hindoſtan and its records eſcaped the 
- Moſaic deluge, is uncertain. Vet perhaps it 
will appear that to Chaldæa India was in- 
debted for its firſt inhabitants, who, in return, 


peopled the eaſt; and if the Hebrew be the 


maoſt antient, the Sanſctit, probably the parent 
of the Greek, has been / more extenſively dif. 
fuſed. In ſhott, in this enlightened æra, every 
thing might have been expected, had not the 
fatal ſcourge of war been brandiſhed, and de- 


voaſtation taken place of peace and order, of 


25 eultivatiof and happineſs. May her triumph 
be of ſhort duration; and diſtant from ſcenes 
of turbulence and conflict, may we be ſen- 
ſſble of that peculiarly happy ſituation, which 
enables us, uninterrupted, and in full ſecurity, 
5 to enjoy our literary amuſements, to catch, at 
leaſt, occaſional ſparks from the irradiations = 


of ſcierice, from the Tptendors NEE? 50 l 
mire are kb. 5 
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Of SEPULTURE in GENERAL, 
SEPULCHRAL SINGLE STONES ERECT. 


"Fur firſt part of this ſubject I ſhall notice 
only curſorily, and as an introduction to the 
latter. It is a beaten track, and cannot be 
ſuppoſed to afford much novelty, tho' I ſhall 
endeavour to render it not unentertaining. 
Ia the early ſtate of ſociety there ſcems to 
have been but one common cuſtom, the moſt - 
natural and ſimple, that of committing! the 
body of the deceaſed to the earth, whence it 
was believed to have been taken. That it was 
conformable to the courſe of nature for all 
things to return to their original principles, 
Vas an antient opinion; the ſpirit to the air, 
the body to the earth: alluding to which, Eu- 
; . Fipides, in his ſupplicants, Introduces” Theſeus | 
thus ſpeaking: © | 
0 1 2— 5 
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5 Ns they are dead, walls them in hs 8 
Jo reſt concealed. For whence at firſt proceeds 
% Each . of our frame, thither again 

Muſt it return, the ſpirit flys aloft, 
. And, with 0 ether, claims alliance 
„ The body mingles with the-daſt below. 


In this manner' were Abraham and the Pa- 
rriarchs buried, In the perſons of Jacob and 
2 , however, this rite underwent a Change, 
or they were embalmed according to the cufſ- 
tom of the Egyptians; either to do them ho- 
nour in the eyes of the natives; to compli- 
ment a people who had | given Them a "moſt 
hoff ſpitable and generous reception; or 10 pre- 
ſerve their bodies till they could be carried into 
the land of Canaan, the one at a ſooner, the 
other at a later period, For though only the 
bones of Joſeph ; are mentioned, we are told : 
that hey embalmed bim, and put him in 3 
cheft 1 in Fgypt. It was a dodtrine, held by 
"the Egyptians, © that ſo long as the body was 
preveared fro 2 55 ine a ſtate of corfip- 
tion, 10 ba 


i 
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They: took, therefore, the utmoſt care for the 
preſervation of the one, embalming it with 


the moſt precious odours, that they might 


preclude it from the deſertion of the oO. 


and they then placed 1 it in their chambers, or 
depoſited it in the public eee 


which uſage and ſuperſtition there is the hap- 
pieſt allufion, in an ode by the W of ey | 


Pleaſures of Memory. 


< Proud land, what eye can trace thy myſtic lore, _ | 
«© Lock'd up in characters as dark as night! 
«© What eye thoſe long, long labyrinths dare explore, 
Jo which the parted ſoul oft wings her flight. 
Agais to viſit her cold cell of clay, MN 


«« Charm'd with perennial fiveets, and ſmiling at decay.” 


5 mn 
ccaſed, appears to have been confined to the 
land of Egypt; for I know not that we diſ- 
cover traces of it among any other nation; 
the Greeks, who borrowed almoſt all cheir 


knowledge; and many of their cuſtoms, frem 
the Egyptians, had no acquaintance with, or 


were averſe from this practice. Their-notion 
of the ſtate of the ſoul after its difunion from 


the body, was in the higheſt degree repug- 
nant to it. To have been deprived of funeral 
obſequies, was eſteemed the heavieſt misſor- 


- ” 


* 
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tune that could befall them; the very idea was 


* worſe than death! An inſtance of this we 


meet with in the Spartan ſoldiers,” who were 


not even to be animated to the battle by the 


inſpiriting war- ſongs of Tyrtæus, till he had 
guarded againſt an event, which to them was 

of the moſt dreadful nature, that chilled their 
ſouls, and enervated their bodies. And 


among the Athenians, a people the mo 


fined and unprejudiced, we learn from Alan, 


that there was an Sei law for this very 
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The ſentiments of the Romans were 0 


| lat, and probably derived from the Grecks ; 
. not can we wonder at their minds being thus 

influenced, when we learn that they in com- 
mon ſuppoſed, that while the body of a de- 

ccaſed perſon remained unburied, ſo long did 


the foul continue to wander en and diſ- 
e e ag abs et IN 7 on 


In the duch Eneid. of Virgil who: the Get. | 


| tion put by Aineas, hat was the meaning of 
* ORE eee Fun he. beheld 


9 We : „ 
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1 
wandering about the banks of the en the 
Sybil makes this reply: el Fats EY 


He omnis, quam cernis, inops e weib en 5 
«« Portitor ille Charon: Hi quos vehit unda, sepalk. 
Nec ripas datur horrendas et ranca fluenta ' ||, 
* Tranſportare prius quam ſedibus oſſa quierunt : 
Centum errant annos: volitantque hæc littora circum 
Tum demum admiſſ ſtagna pen dene, 7 


Again. How patherically do we find Euess fi 


incredted by the ſpirit of his old companion 
Palinurus to perform theſe funeral rites, that 
his manes might paſs the lake and reſt in 
Lene 311 1; * N | i 
i Genitorem, oro; per ſpem ſurgentis Juli 

* Eripe me his invicte ere 1 abe, 

ee Jojice. ?? | 


Ile concludes his adjuration with be n mo- 
tive that urged him to the petition: , 


_— Sedibas or tem plcids in mort diss. 


It may, however, be remarked, that there 
vuVere among the ſtoic philoſophers, ſome wWbo 
aſſerted that it was a matter of little conſe- 


© quence what became of the body og death. 
Thus we find in Lucan, 2 
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ee eee Ge nd . 
An rogus haud refert, placido natura reteptat e 
© Cuncta mes de ſul ſibi _ r | 
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| And a again: | 
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Such alſo were the EO EA, Fihe Cvnic 
Diogenes, who, on being told by his friends, 

that if his body ſhould be expoſed as he or- 
dered, it would be devoured by birds of prey 
and wild beats, replied to them, Minime 
vero, ſed bacillum propter me, quo abigam 
ponitote. Qui poteris ? Illi, non enim ſen- 
7 4 . To which he Lech anfwered, 
Quid igitur mihi ferarum lanatus oberit 
Wi ſentienti ?”—Cic. Tuſcul. I. 4e. 

But it was not only the cuſtom of many of 
the antients to bury their dead, they had like- . 
wiſe the practice of burning them. Such was 
the uſage of the Greeks, the Romans, and 
others; and the cauſe that inſtigated one Na- 
tion, may without doubt be afligned to them 
all. . This we learn from Viiny, who, in Sd 
natural hiſtory, ſpeaking of the Romans, ob- 4 
ſerves, ipſum cremare apud Romanos non 
ſuit veteris inſtituti, terra condebantur; at 


hd 


/ 


mar 
roftquam longinquis bellis orutos e 


novere, tune inſtitutum. Et tamen mult 


fuamiliæ priſeos ſervavere ritus; ſicut in Cor- 


| "on nemo ante Syllam Dictatorem traditur = 
crematus.” He gives a very good reaſon why 


be was thus particular, © idque- voluiffe veri- 
tum talionem, eruto Caii Mari cada vere.T 
In conſequence of a lad made by Odim, 


ve ſind that the Saxons, Danes, and other 
northern nations, adopted this cuſtom. When 
a chiaſtaim fell gloriouſſy in battle; his fune- 


ral obſequies were honoured with- all poſſible 


magnificence; his arms, his gold and ſilver, 
his -war-Horſe, his domeſtic attendants, "4 


_ whatever' elſe he held moſt dear; were placed 


with him on the pile. And this'was done on 


the idea, that in a future ſtate the deceaſed 
hero was again to enjoy theſe treaſures, In 


the preſent life they anticipated the glory 


that war to crown them j in the next. Theit 


üimtgimstibne dwelt om the Honolits that were 


to attend them, when witk all the magnift- 


cetlet of à triumph they ſhotld eiter the hafl - 


6f Odin, accompanied by 4 numerous tHin 
of ſlaves, of friends and Horſes, and arrayed 


in their moſt ſumptuous apparel. In confor- 
mity to this notion, we. are told by Monſ. 


- Mailler, 


7 


o 
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Maillet, that © the armour, and the bones of 
the horſe on which Chilperic the Firſt, ſup- 


| poſed he ſhould be preſented to this © God of | 


Warriors, have been found in his tomb. 


Let us now conſider the monuments that 
have been erected over the dead. Mankind 


(at every period, and in every clime) whether 
ſavage or refined, have had one common 
ſenſation with reſpect to the rendering a tri- 
bute of honour. to a deceaſed hero; and (as 
far as a monument would effect it) immor- 
_ ralizing his name. In conſequence of this, 
we ſee, tranſmitted to us from ruder periods, 
the barrow, the crom- -lech, and the ſingle 
| unhewn pillar. While we trace the progreſs 


of the arts and civilization, in the erection of 


pyramids, obeliſks, and monuments of mag- 
nificence, on which were engraven inſcrip- 
tions, capable, as was thought, to reſiſt the 
depredations of time, and endure to eternity. 

But thoſe of humble birth, or unacquired 
fame, were not equally honoured. The crom- 


1 lech, the pyramid, the pillar or the tumulus, 


| commemorated only the hero 88 in battle, 
or ſome prince of the people. J 


IO e FR 


6 
Such was the monument that covered the 
remains of Achilles and his beloved Patroclus: 


it was the united effort of an army; it was 


erected on an elevated ſhore ; it was to exiſt 
to'the lateſt period of the world. 


& Tois, ol wy yiyaliot,' xs 0. uro, wgovlas,.? 


Or as we have the paſſage tranſlated by Pope ; 


High on the ſhore the growing hill we raiſe, 
That wide the extended Helleſpont ſurveys; 

«© Where all, from age to age, who paſs the coaſt, 

= r ind alle might gt. 


That it had. this wiſhed-for effect, we 
find from the repeated and ſucceſſive teſtimo- 
nies of Pliny, .Strabo, and ſome other antient 


| writers; and in the preſent day, from that of 
Monſ. Chevalier, in his tour to the Troad; 


who ſays, that on the ſhores of the Helleſ- 


pont were diſtinctiy to be ſeen the tumuli of 


theſe Grecian warriors.” Such, alſo, with 
the more appropriate ornament of the pillar 
(to which I ſhall now confine my obſervations) 
was the monument raiſed by Cyrus over the 


body of Abradates and his faithful Panthea. 


« xa} er: par (Jays inden ſpeaking of the 
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Homer, 
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Homer, the faithful recorder of manners 
and cuſtoms, tells us, that the body of Sar-- 
pedon was ordered by Jupiter to be ſent home 
from the plains of Troy, where he had been 
ſlain in battle, to his relations and native 
country, there to be honoured. 


* Tele Te n 5 Te.” For he remarks, 
— * To vag Yegas £01 Tavola. | 


From Euſebius we learn, that the firſt temples 
were built over, or near, the burial places 
of eminent n ; and that theſe burial 
places, in antient times, were diſtinguiſhed 
by a pillar or tall ſtone, erected over the place 
of their interment, as appears in the inſtance 
of the pillar which was raiſed by Jacob e on the 
burial place of Rebecca. 

Hence, probably, may be derived the ori- 
gin of obeliſks in Egypt, which, as the country 
abounded with fine quarries, gave the Egyp- 
tians an opportunity of raiſing ſtones of the 

largeſt ſize to the honour of eminent perſons 4 
deceaſed. Thus the pillar at Alexandria, 
erected to the memory of Pompey ; the Trajan, 


and Antonine columns, (all ſepulchral memo- 


rials) are to be regarded merely as imitations 
of this antient uſage, « The eee of 
5 after 
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after ages (ſays an ingenious writer) uſurping 
the place of antient ſimplicity, and altering 
the conſtruction of theſe monuments, without 
rejecting or totally obſcuring the Jen of 
their predeceſſors.” | 

It is a matter of curiofity to conſider 1 
uniformly i in every region of the globe, in. the. 
leſs cultivated ſtates. of ſociety, different na- 
tions are actuated by the ſame principles, and 

adapt correſpondent . to ſimilar er 
ceptionss 

Thus, we find not only in the countries 
which we have long known, or with which 
we are more immediately connected, the 
mount, and rude ſepulchral pillar, but the 
ſame were obſerved by Captain Cooke in Le- 
Fooga, one of the Friendly Iſlands: He ſays, 
* near the ſouth end of the iſland we met 
with an artificial mount, from the ſize of 
ſome trees that were growing on it, and from 
other appearances, I gueſſed that it had been 
raiſed in remote times: I judged it to be 40 
feet high, and the diameter of the ſummit 
meaſured 50 feet. At the bottom of this 
mount ſtood a ſtone, which muſt have been 
he yn out of coral rock; it was 4 feet broad, 
2 and half thick, and 14 high ; and we were 

2 7... on 
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told by the natives preſent, that not above 
half its length appeared above ground—they 
called it Tangata Arekee, (the former of which 
words ſignifies man—the latter, king; ) and 
they added, that it had been ſet up, and the 
mount raiſed by their forefathers, in memory 

of one of their kings. | 
In' the lng of Ochen ue eet with the 
moſt poetical alluſions to this antient uſage ! 
in chem ir is repeatedly called eee 

Fame.“ | 
- TISTOE muſt fall in the field (ay Skilric) 
raiſe high my grave Vinvela ! the grey flone, 
and heaped up earth, ſhall mark me to future 
times: when the hunter ſhall fit by the mound 
and produce his food at noon, ſome warrior 
reſts here! (he will ſay,) and my fame ſhall 
live in his praiſe! remember me Wen 
onen earth I lie. 7 
© Raiſe Oſcar (cries the qitebpl Offian) 

rails my tov! I will not yield the war to 
thee, The firſt and blo6dicſt it the ſtrife, 
my arm ſhall teach thee how to fight I but 
remember, my ſon, to place this ſword, this 
bow, the hom of my deer, within that dark 
e oy ne e ne grey ee 
' Thoſe 
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Thoſe days are long paſt; the memory, 
however, of Oſſian, ſtill ſurvives, not only in 
the ſong, but in the rude monument, the grey 
fone, ſuppoſed to have been erected on his 
his grave. In that awful part of Glen Al- 
mon, (to quote the words of our countryman 
Mr. Newte) whoſe lofty and impending clifts, 
on either hand, make a ſolemn and almoſt 
perpetual gloom, is found Clachan Oſſian, 
or the monumental ſtone of Oſſian. It is of 
uncommon ſize, meaſuring ſeven feet and half 
in length, and five feet in breadth, About fifty 
years ago, certain ſoldiers employed under 
general Wade, in making the military road 
from Stirling to Inverneſs, through the High- 
lands, raiſed the ſtone by large engines, and 
diſcovered under it a coffin full of burnt bones. 
This coffin conſiſted of four grey ſtones, which 
ſtill remain; ſuch as are mentioned in Oſſian s 
poems. Oſſian's ſtone, with the four grey 
ſtones in which his bones are ſaid to have been 
depaſited, are ſurrounded by a circular dyke, 
200 feet in circumference, and three feet in 
height. The military road paſſes through its 
centre.” He proceeds to inform us, that it 
was intended theſe bones ſhould remain in 
their place, till general Wade could ſee them, 

33 or 


. 
or his mind be known on the ſubject. But 
that the people of the country round, aſſem- 
bled with one conſent, and, venerating the 
memory of the bard, carried them off, with 
bag pipes playing, &c. and interred them 
vith much ſolemnity on a lofty rock of diffi- 
cult acceſs, where they might never more be 
diſturbed, in the wild receſſes of the e ee : 
Glen Almon. | 
In Devonſhire we have many ſimilar re- 
mains—at Pilton, near Barnſtaple, IT have ſeen 
a pyramidal ftone ere, 10 feet high; and 
another, of nearly the ſame height, ſtanding 
'on a common a few miles diſtant. The tra- 
dition of the country runs, that they were 
erected by giants, which idea correſponds 
with that recorded by Olaus, who ſays, * Obe- 
liſci, ſeu ſublimia ſaxa viribus Gigantum ac 
Pugilum erecta, in biviis ſeu trivits conſpici- 
untur.“ Ar this place were croſs roads, but 
whether theſe maſſy columns were thus pre- 
ſented to the eye of the traveller as memorials 
of a battle having been there fought and won; 
or, in honor of eminent perſons ſlain, and in- 
tumulated, cannot now be aſcertained. On 
the oppoſite ſhore, however, of the river Taw, 
* have not any a but hiſtorical re- 
8 cords 
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cords to identify the appropriation of an im- 
menſe ſtone to the purpoſe in queſtion. ' 
At Appledore there yet appears a barrow, 
and of late, if not to this day extant, a large 
block of ſtone erect on it, raiſed to perpetuate 
the memory of Hubba, the Dane, Who was 
there ſlain in the year 879. 

Dani (ſays an antient hiſtorian) Cadaver 

Hubbæ inter occiſos invenientes, illud cum 

clamore maximo ſepelierunt, cumulum appo- 

nentes, Hubbe-lowe vocaverunt! The ter- 
mination © lowe, as I find it in Plott's Staf- 
fordſhire, being ſynonimous to burrow or tu- 
mulus; tho? 1 do not recollect to have heard 
the word uſed in Devon. On this tumulus a 
vaſt ſtone was alſo erected: and tho' we are 
informed that it was almoſt an invariable 
practice with the northern nations to engrave 
on the ſtone the name, dignity, and famous 
actions of the deceaſed; yet it is to be pre- 
ſumed, the dangerous ſtate of theſe invaders 
; from their defeat, and the enemy till hover- 
ing round them, would not allow the time 
neceſſary for the completion of their defign. 
1ä ſhall add but one er more, before 
tho concluſion of my ſubjeR. . 
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In a tour made ſome time ſince into Scot- 
land, on the grounds of Belmont, A fine ſeat 
belonging to the hon. Stuart Mackenzie, not 
far from Dundee, I viſited a vaſt monument 
of one rude ſtone, ſaid to have been erected 
over the, body of the young hero Siward, flain 
NE by Macbeth. After the death of the tyrant, 
it had been raiſed to his memory, perhaps by 
his friend Macduff, or by the prince Malcolm, 
whom, to re- iuſtate i in his kingdom, he had 
accompanied his father “with ten thauſand 
warlike men from England. This ſtone i is 
nearly 12 feet high, 18 and half in circum- 
ference, and computed to weigh about twenty 
tons: and yet though ſo high above ground, 
+ was two feet eight inches below the earth, 
The circumſtance of this young warrior's ' 

| death i is ſtrikingly . painted by Shakſpeare, 
Who, doubtleſs, (as a member of the ſociety, 
has rightly, obſerved) though from lapſe of 
time, we cannot always adduce his authority, 


ſtamꝑped a reality on his characters. by thoſe | 


minute, but expreſſive traits, which brought 

them immediately before the eye, diſtin- 
guiſhed them from every other, and for 
which he was often juſtified by tradition, or 
* written records then Exiting. * 


a he 
* a : g 
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he had any ſuch authority for this circum. 
ſtance or not, the behaviour of the father, on 
his ſon's death being announced, he probably 
adopted from Bromplon, who thus deſcribes it. 
«A famous captain, a Dane, (other authors, 
however, make him Earl of Northumberland, 
and brother to Duncan, King of Scots, whom 
Macbeth had murdered) named Siward (who 
had ſent his ſon to attack a province in Scot- 
land) aſked, with great coolneſs, thoſe who 
brought the news of his death, whether he 
had received his wounds Before or behind: 
the meſſenger telling him © that he was 
wounded before,” the father cries out, © then 
I have only cauſe to rejoice; for any other 
death would have been unworthy of me and 
my ſon.” The ſpirited dialogue of 1 5. dra- 
matic bard is as follows: 


:  SIWARD. 
16 * Had he his hurts before 7 
. ROSSI, 
% Ay, on his very front. 
SIW ARD. 


„ Why then, heavens ſoldier be he 
«© Had I as many ſons as I have hairs, 
J would not wiſh them to a fairer death. | 
* And fo his knell is knoll'd,” T“ 
| Perhaps 


1 
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Perhaps Addiſon took the hint from this paſ- 
ſage in Shakſpeare, when on a ſimilar occa- 
fon he makes his Cato exclaim, ON ag 


8 N Thanks to the Gods, my boy hath done his duty.” oy 


Another inſtance of the ſame kind 1 ſhall 
E - leave to quote from the Anthologa. . 


ri Tay rave ogabe * aide e a 
| Emla argos Aena rainer det he. 
Hams g d alla T AA r., No mpeoCus | 
Tia LI TUCKXHNS TWIN OS, irt, 110616 
IN 0 „Aatte do 1 t de os Texvoy adaxevs 
. Gad * Xl £1409, . Aaxidaiuortor,?” me 
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| Young Thraſybulus from the Argive field, 
Pierced with ſeven wounds, was carried on his ſhield. 


Viewing them all in front, as o'er the pyre 


He bent, in rapture thus exclaim'd his fire. | 
Let cowards weep ! theſe rĩtes no tear allow, 
" "I bury mine, and Keen offspring now. 5 


N. E. 
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BENEVOLENCE and FRIENDSHIP, 


As oppoſed to PRINCIPLE, , 


"Thar every man ſhould contribute, as far 
as he is able, to the general welfare, ſeems to 
- be implied by the condition of ſocial beings ; 
ſince the enjoyments of an individual cannot 
be diſconnected from thoſe of his fellow-crea- 
tures; his happineſs is interwoven with that - 
of the community. Our preſervation and ſe- 
curity ariſe from a coalition of intereſts, and 
depend on mutual exertion. 


If then, a recapitulation of kind offices be op 


neceſſary to the exiſtence of ſociety, a diſpo- 

ſition to do good muſt be natural to man, It 
s an inſtinct originally implanted in the hu- 
man heart. Reaſon, indeed, might ſuggeſt 
the expediency of performing the relative and 
| ſocial duties; but reaſon exerts too cold an 
influence 


16 
influence for action. The paſſions, therefore, 
are an eſſential part of the conſtitution of man, 
particularly the benevolent and tender affections. 


In the mean time, it is of conſequence E 77 


obſerve, that the benevolent and tender af- 
ſections are not poſſeſt by all in an equal de- 
gree. One, perſon has ſtronger or finer feel. 
ings than another, and is more readily diſ- 
poſed to rejoice with the happy, and mourn 

with the afflicted. And the man of a warmer 
© temperament very naturally conciliates | our 
regard: we view him withygfavourable-prepoſ- 
ſeſſions—generoſity awakens pleaſure! and 


there is ſomething peculiarly intereſting in ſen- 


ſibility ! peculiarly attractive in benevolence ! 
But leſt we ſhould indulge too far an agreea- 
ble. deluſion, we ought ta conſider the whole 
of that character, to which we are thus at- 
tached: and, perhaps, we ſhall diſcover that 
the qualities which attracted. our eſtcem, have 

little connexion with virtue. | 
The open-bearted Man, and the Man of + 
. Feeling, have been often contraſted with the 
fly Diſſembler and the ſanctimonious Hypo- 
crite; and this oppoſition invariably tends 
to raife che We above their real value. 
| But, 
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But, perhaps, we ſhall begin to ſuſpe& an 
improper partiality for thoſe characters, if we 
contraſt them with the Mar of Principle. We 


\ -ſhall fee the mere open-bearted Man continu- 


ally actuated by paſſion : we ſhall obſerve the 
Man of Principle governed by reaſon. The 
conduct of the one will appear wild and im- 
petuous; of the other, cool and deliberate. 
Whilſt the latter acts upon a uniform plan, 
the former is generally determined by the im- 
pulſe of the moment. 
The paſſions of Binevilus were ardent; they | 
had never been checked in their career; and 
as they often impelled him to actions that his 
heart applauded, the frequency with which 
they hurried him into the moſt licentious ex- 
| ceſſes, had excited only a ſlight ' alarm—a 
tranſitory ſuſpicion: of error. Born to afflu« 
ence, and nurſed in the lap of indulgence and 
luxury, Benevolus experienced little reſtraint ; * 
yet nature had gifted him with a large portion 
of the milk of human kindneſs, and the more 
generous propenſities were predominant in his 
conſtitution; Scarcely did he accede to the 
poſſeſſion of a very large inheritance, before 
| he began to diſtribute his bounties with a 
ſpirit har "IS be termed the frenzy, and a 
, profuſion 
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profuſion that might be called the torrent of 


extravagance. Though his intelligence was 


quick, yet his judgement was feeble ; the 
heat of inordinate paſſion, indeed, muſt al- 
ways weaken the judgement. He was elated © 
beyond meaſure at any circumſtance of good 
fortune 3 and depreſt to the loweſt ſtate of de- 
ion at the miſcarriage of his moſt trivial 
purſuits. If he beheld an unhappy object, he 
ſincerely pitied its diſtreſs, and haſtened to 
its relief: but, from his want of diſcernment, 
he was often deceived By the artifice of im- 
poſtors. Thus, while his heart melted at the 
tale of fictitious calamity, he frequently la- 
viſhed his wealth on the molt- infamous 


wretches. F 
Notwithſtanding this indigo generofity, 5 


e had a very faint idea of the moral virtues. 


Seldom did he look up with gratitude to the 
great ſource of all that he poſſeſſed or en- 
Joyed. Fond of convivial meetings, he in- 
dulged, often, with his companions, in the 
riotous debauch; and without an effort to re- 
fiſt temptation, ſuffered himſelf to be carried: 
' down the ſtream of pleaſure. Senſual gratifi- 
cation hath always a tendency to render us 
* Om YOu therefore, was 

5 | gradually 
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gradually operating to the ſuppreſſion of that 


native benignity, for which the world had a x 
given him ample credit. Vet he retained his 


character of © the open -hearted Man; and 

he has a good heart, — was ſtill pleaded, in 
extenuation of the groſſeſt enormities. | 

Phronimus was formed of a very different 


contexture. He was a man of a reſerved diſ- 


poſi tion ; and, from a ſettled habit of think- 
ing much and ſaying little, his .countenance 


had contracted an appearance of moroſeneſs; 


yet he poſſeſſed an even temper: his mind 
was ſerene, and his behaviour unembarraſſed. 
His converſation was not greatly courted, as 


the charms of affability or graceful negligence 
by no means recommended it. His acquain- 


tance, however, conferred on him the flatter. 
ing diſtinction of aſking his advice on every 


important occaſion: and, by the continued * 


exertions of his judgement, he had acquired 
- an almoſt infallible certainty in his deciſions. 
But this was not all. To' ſtrengthen his rea- 
ſon, and regulate his conduct, he had called 


religion to his aid. To pleaſe the deity was 


the motive of all his actions. He judged of 
men with candour; and every attack on the 
character of another, he was ready to repel. 


* 
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de character of Foxes, as contraſted with that 
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He ſeldom dropped a tear at the ſufferings of 
4 fellow-creature, but he often threw himſelf 


in the way of the unfortunate, with a view of 


offering them conſolation. He viſited. the ſo- 
litary mourner, he frequented the abodes of 
want and fickneſs ; but he acted from a ſenſe 


. of duty, not from. feeling: in ſhort, he was, 


oP ſpeaking, a Man of Prixciple.. 10 
Neither Benevolus nor Pbronimus are charac- 


en that we ſhould wiſh to exhibit.in our own 
| perſons, ſince the former is tainted by vice, 
and the latter has ſome repulſive traits-which 


render it unamiable. Vet the more virtuous 


part of mankind muſt, on the whole, approve 
the one, whilſt they proteſt againſt the, too 
general practice in countenancing the other. 


This propenſity to careſs the kind-bearted 


or the generous without the ſmalleſt regard to 


correctneſs of conduct, hath been too much 
encouraged by ſome of our moſt admired 


; writers. They, whoſe. genius ſhould have 
given energy to virtue, have been greatly in- 
ſtrumental, I fear, in relaxing its ties. The 


productions of Fielding, if they have not in- 


jured the cauſe of morality, have never con- 


tributed to its ſupport or advancement. From 


of 
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of Bll; we cannot withhold our applauſe : 
Deteſting the affectation of virtue, we love 


unprihcipled generoſity. The admiredChatles, 
in the School for Scandal, ſhedding-the glow- 
ing tints of the rainbow on prodigality, and 
degrading honeſty into a . poor vulgar thing., 
ſerves only to diſturb our notions of moral 
rectitude. The hero, indeed, of Sberidan is 
but che counterpart of Tom Jones. The great 
rival of Helding is not entirely blameleſe as 4 
moraliſt, though L on there are reſpectable 
. authorities that ſtrongly recommend hin to 
attention and applauſe. : I have heard more 
than one female reader confeſs, in the frank- 
neſs of her heart, that ſhe was almoſt ena- 
moured with Lrvelac. Vet Livelace is to- 
tally unptincipled ; he is arake and a villain. oY 
His addreſs, however, is charming; it is: 
his gracefulneſs, his inſinuating manners, his 


intrepidity, his eloquence, that gloſs over his 


vices; and give a luſtre to corruption: and. 
indeed, it will be found in real life, that the 
vildeſt and moſt irregular, if poſſeſſing a po- 
liſhed” exterior, are often admired by the e- 
male ſex, and preferred to a man of uner- 
ceptionable morals, Nor is this preference 
Nr W 

| it 


„ 
it extends far beyond the amuſementa of the 
preſent hour. Not only as an aſſociate in the 
dance, but as a companion for life, has a 
Lovelace been received with open arms} Ex- 
panded, therefore, on the canvas of Richurdfan, 


à picture, fo beautifully coloured, muſt pro- 


duce a pernicious effect on the ſemale mind. 
Nouriſhing the prejudices of women in favor | 
of diſſipated gayety, it muſt render ſeribuſ- 


 ncfs and ſohriety diſtaſteful, and thus imper- 
 _ _ eeptibly detach them from virtue. L have 
| heard an author, however, of eminence, re- 


praiſes of Clariſa Hariowe, that it is a work 
which | ſhould: be almaſt ever in our hands 


and that, once a year at leaſt, it ſhoutd be 


ral improvement. Dr. Johnſon remarks, that, 
ſimilar io that of Lovelace is the chaructet of 
Loibaric, in the Fair Prattent of Rowe. It is true 


there is a ſtrong reſemblance between the liber- 
tine oſ the notel and of the play; but we do not 


love or admire Loi haria, and the reafon ſeems 


co be, that bis villainy in debanching Ca/j#a, 
appears at once in glaring colors: ue dereft 


his libertiniſm. before we become acquamed 
W "The antifices by 
— | 


6 
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which he me. the min of Cha, are lo 
far from conciliating regard, that they rather 
excite an abhorrence of gilded vicioulneſs' 3 
an abhortence that mixes with indignation, 
#8 we obſerve his brutal triumph over the x 
abandotied Woman.” It is far otherwiſe with 
Lovelace ; he is exhibired to us in various ſitu- 
utions. We are delighted with his manners, 
we admire his ingenuity, and we are continu- 
ally drawii öff from the contemplation of his 
framoralities, by ſome intervening qualities : 
thar irrefiſtibly allure ; qualities that win our 
Affection, and Neal us; by a ſoft attraction, to 
the fide of vice, before we perceive the flight- 
ſt change in our ſentiments or feclings, 
175 But we ſometimes mert with a much more 
character than the open-hearted 
Rate, both in real life, and in the writings of 
tiofe. who profeſs to copy it. Bene volus, 
whom' I Joſt now deſcribed, is evidently 
marked by vices, which, in the moments of 
ber reflexion, no one can attempt to pal- 
late! and the imaginaty perſonages of Field- 
ig aid Sheridan, of Richardſon and Rowe, are 
fb clearly exceptionable in point of motalicy, 
that to propoſe them as examples worthy 
itnitation, would be a — abſurdity : an 
inſult 


—— 
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inſult to common ſenſe. Contraſted with. A 
Pbronimus, or the Man of Principle, the. refined 
Sentimentaliſt of the preſent day, or the Man 
of Feeling, whole vices are impoſed upon the 
world for virtues ; and which, through the 
deceirfulneſs of ſelf-love, appear amiable in 
his own eyes, ſuch a character, might have a 
Pportentous influence. 8 the more romantic 

Bars of our ſpecies. Of this deſcription is 
Tremellus, a being whom I contemplate with 
"apprehenfic ion, as there is a  ſpeciouſneſs in his 
whole deportment, that is ſtrangely delufive. 
Ta converſation, his infinuating, accents ſeem 
to glide i into the heart, and take even reaſon 
"captive : the delicacy of his taſte i is exquiſite ; 
and, for his feelings, no language can cxpreſs 
them: his ideas of virtue are elevated beyond 
p the conception of vulgar mortals; 3 and yet, 
with all this ſuperior refinement, 7 remellus i „ 


by no means averſe to thoſe mt that 
are ſanctioned by faſhion 


Nothing, indeed, is "moje eaſy to the Man 
; of Feeling, than to initiate. himſelf, into te 
myſteries | of intrigue: * alive. all 

Over,“ he breathes out his foul at the feet of 
his fair-one, and her gentle 1 nature is ſubdued, 


* ſhe. 05 his e Þ 8 Sa 
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however, ſhe its from this delirium of the 
ſenſes, and the dream of happineſs vaniſhes 
for eyer. Yet there is no doubt but perſons 
of this complexion have, not unfrequently; 
good intentions—deceiving themſelves, more 
grolaly than they deceive the world. "They 
imagine that they have not in the leaſt devi 
ated from the paths of rectitude, at the very 
time when” the weakneſs of their hearts'hatl 
betrayed” them into cxceſſes: they even in- 
dulge a notion of excellence "unattainable by | 
. their fellow-mortals ; 3 and have cver before 
their eyes the Aying phantoms: ot perfection ; 
their viſual nerve is purged with cuphraſy,””* 
and they can ſee æthereal worlds and ſubtle" 
intelligencies, far other than this earthly! 
creation, to which 'we gravitate, from the 
weight of matter oppreffing the 1 1 r 
ticle within us. 8 

But, i in the preſent ſtate of ality, Gelee 
ſenlibiljry, and refined ideas, are more fre- 
quently pretended than real: they are, every 
day, aſſumed, as the pretext for ſome cri- 
minal deſign; and to impoſe on the unſuſ- 
pecting ſentimentaliſt by an affectation of 
feeling, requires very little artifice. perfectly 
converſant in all the obliquities of firnulation, 
N . many 
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many there are, who call forth the ſoft. emo» 
tion at a moment's bidding, who, ſhed with. . 
much adroitneſs the tear of fictitious tender. 
neſs, .. apparently. commiſerating a. fellow- 
creature in affliction; though his Rory. is to0 
tediaus to be heard, unleſs, indeed, it/ con- 
tains ſometlling of adventure to 5. curio- 
ſy. It is thus that they charm the unwary 
with ideas of their ſuperior benevolence, anc 

cover, perhaps, the baſeſt of intrigues under 
che maſque of virtue. The young and unex. 


|  pexjeheed are commonly the dupes of fach 


impoſtyre ; but before they have an oppoftu- 


zhity af converſing with the world, their min 1 


are. often, ſo debilitated by a familiarity, with 


improper books, that they fall eaſy victims to: | 
; a the temper, even on his firſt inſidious attack: 


pre · diſpoſed far infection. they inſtantiy im- 
bibe the poiſon, 


© . . After having drawn the lines of conſt 
| between the apen-bearted Men and the Aan of 
Principle, I remarked that our predilection. 


ſor the former is greatly encouraged by the 


falle lights, with which ſuch a character has, 
deen too often inveſted, by noveliſts and dra- 
matiſka. This mode of exalting mere natural 


e n 1 e 


I 
eious; but it need ſcarcely alarm us, when 
compared with the miſchicfs of fentimental- 
iſm. By writers of 'a romantic imagination, 
ſo beautiful a radiance hath been ſhed on the 
Alas g Hrelisg, as like diſtant lightning, 
charins the eye, but proves, on too near ap- 
proach; a ſhaſt of death.“ Such, in truth, 
is the weakneſs of the heart, and the ſrduc- 
tion of the ſenſes, that even they, whoſe judgee- 
ments are matured by yeats, are not always 
on "their guard againſt the contagion of ſen- 
timent. We generally read with avidity, the 
works that are recommended by taſte and ge- 
nius, FN W r- ee In- 

flame the paſſions. ' 
That writings'of as abt 
buck: admitted, much leſs” ſcrupulouſly, as 
companions of the toilette, than might be ex- 
pected from the character of parents or guar- 
dians, is an undoubted fact. If we advert 
to a few of thoſe productions of the fancy, 
which are choſen out of a maſs'of ĩnanĩty and 
corruption, for the amuſement of females, it 
will probaby appear ſtrange that ſuch writ- 
ings ſhould have gained the function even 
of the old and the grave, who ſeverely de- 

n 1 morals, and to pre- 
n 14 vent 
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vent an indiſeriminate peruſal of new publi- 
cations, prohibit a too ent ae, 
with the circulating: library. N 2 

Ihe Teles of Marmontel are ve com- 
| 'monly,;put. into the hands of ow people; 
but they have, ſurely, e datendency. 
Not a ſingle Kory, Perhaps, is ſpqtleſs not 
one is upiainted by ſome indelicate alluſion, 
ſuch, as a young lady, poſſeſſing che genuine 
modeſty of her ſex, could read without a-bluſh. 
be giſciples, indeed, of Mrs. Woolſtonecraſt, 
might boldly. challenge us to paint gut the 
ſighteſt impropriety Fl the moſt. indecent af 
the tales in queſtian; but they who, have been 
yet untaught to mention every part of the 
human frame with the ſame indifference as 
we notice our heads and our hands, muſt 
often; in peruſing Marmontel, diſcover an 
emotion by the check's ſoſt crimſaping,” 
Next to « the Shepherdeſr of the Alps,” 
(which, is full. of romantic nbi) | 
perhaps no production of Marmontel is more 
impreſſive than chat of * Annette and Lubin.” 
Speaking, indeed, as a critic, L conſider it a 
perfect piece. It is drawn from nature: the 
gutline is fine; the colouring is delicious: 
Th i I muſt condemn it- I haye 
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frequently heard it mentioned er- ape as a 
tale exquiſitely well told. What is it 
ever, but an inſidious appeal of racure to our 
appetites and paſſions, in favor of the unre- 
| ſtrained indulgence of love? what is it but a 
ſpecious | apology | for criminal intercourſe? 
does it not throw the veil of innocence over 
the features of vice? does it not lend a new 
charm to amorous voluptuouſnes, as it diſſi- 
pates the bluſhes of guilt? Who can blame 
either Lubin or Annette? and what ſimple 
girl, too ſond in love, might not unwittingly 
follow the example of her heroine ? The au- 
thor's aim is, doubtleſs, to perſuade us, that 
the free commerte of the ſexes is right, be⸗ 
cauſe it is natural; and that all our ideas to 
the contrary, originate in nothing elſe but in- 
 Kiturion' or habit; the policy of ſtates, or the 
refinements of ſociety.” By ſuch inclinations, 
the fancy is eaſily induced to become the par- 
tizan of error, and even the judgement trem- 
bles in ſuſpence; yet it would require very 
| lirtle/acumen'to detect the fallacy of plain rea- 
ſoning to the ſame purpoſe. In he Semi- 
mental Journey,” which few ladies heſitate to 

quote in converſation, there are many excep- 

tionable parts. The Triftram Shandy” of 
- A Sterne 
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Sterne is, in my opinion, much leſs dat 

ous. But the letters of Eliza * in 
the deadlieſt, poiſon ; they, have a direct ten- 
dency to deſtroy the only genuine happineſs 
this life affords us, to ſcatier the domeſtic 
pleaſures into air, to annihilate every comfort 
that, ſprings. from the deareſt union upon 
earth. As we bend over the boſom- ſoothing 


page, are we not inſenſibiy attached to the 


gentle Eliza, whilſt far above the ſcenes E 
common liſe, ſhe ſoars amidſt the regions of 
ſentiment, and We * ieee * 
conjugal affection? oo 

Rather than be lu in ede e eee 
105 erely ſcrupulous. On the virtue of the fe- 
male ſex gur welfare depends, I would keen 
even the beſt novels at an immeaſureable diſ- 
tance. from my daughters, rather than they 
mould incur the danger of contracting a taſte 
for works of mere fancy or paſſion. Productions 
of this ſort enervate the mind: continually 


acting on the fancy, they permit the judges - 
ment to lie torpid: hence the former acquire: 
an elaſticity that is dangerous, whilſt the lat - 
ter loſes its tone. Accordingly we find, that 
thoſe who have paid an habitual attention to 
50 leaſt ne novels (ſuch as the vo- 


lumes 


Mt 
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mes of Miſs Burney, or Mrs. Smith) gene- 
rally betray a diſreliſn for hiſtory or philoſo. 
phy. I know not, indeed, whether the moſt 
admired. of Mrs. Smith's productions, Etbe- 
linde, be quite clear from the blemiſhes that 1 
haye juſt ſpecified. The character of Sir Ed, 
ward, Newenden is, undoubtedly ſuch, as, on 
the whole, we muſt approve. | It is ſuch, .as 
we muſt eſteem and reverence : nor, in the, 
peruſal of the ſtory, are we able ta detect him 
in one ſituation, where we can greatly cenſure, 
his conduct. Irritating as her behaviour. is, 
he Mill treats his lady with reſpect. In hex 
beſt moments, the moments of caſual ciwili. 
ties, her manner, though ſufficiently cold, is 

repaid by a warmth that ſeems to ſpeak his 
| gratitude. . The farther we advance in the 
piece, indeed, the more amiable he appears; 
and where his ſweet couſin is introduced, a, 
foil to Lady Newenden, as readily. excuſe his 
moſt affectionate attentions. to the former, 
even anticipating the baranet in his ardors, and 
ſo ſtrongly prepaſſeſſed with his feelings, s 
to overlook every little i impropriety, we ſhould, 
otherwiſe have marked, in his converſations. 
| with Ethelinde. Thus prejudiced j in favor of 

a ſentimental (which is often, but an adulter=  - 


ous) 
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os) eininexion of the heart, we ate ſcarcely 
diſpoſed to felicitate Echelinde; on her poſ- 
ſeſſing a real lover in Montgomery. After 
the deceaſe of Lady Newenden, we rejoice'on 
che removal of one great obſtacle to Sir Ed. 
| ward's "happineſs." We are pleaſed with his 
A40reſſes to Tithelinde in the abſence, and on 
the ſuppoſed death of Montgomery; we ar- 
dently with the barbnet's ſucceſs: and, in 
one of the moſt intereſting ſcenes that ever 
vat preſented to imagination, where Sir. Ed- 
würd is pleading his paſſion amidſt a roman- 
tic ſolitude, we are ſhocked" ar the intruſion 
| of Montgomety, und thus lay down the book 
With a diſagreeable impreſſion in conſequence 
of Sit Edward's perturbation and bitter diſ- 
appointment. This ſcems the natural proceſs 
of our opifiions and feelings: bur, on coolly 
reviewing” Sir Edward's conduct, we muſt _ 
perceive our error. Dazzled by the glittering 

Mufion, we find that we have purſued a rain- 
bow: we Had encouraged'a married man in 
the indulgence of a paſſion, which ought 

never to have been admitted into his boſom. 
I it be alledged that we cannot, in a ſingle 

inſtance, accuſe Sir Edward of any great miſ. 
K we can ſcarcely ſtop ſhorr, 


and 
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and point out an impropriety in his behavior, 
we ought to ſnudder at ſuch n apology ; * for 
if this be true, how difficult | is it to diſtin- 
guiſh the line that is the boundary between 
virtue and vice l how ſoſt is the gradation of 
tints that ſeem, to mingle. there!. That our 
feelings receive a ſevere check at the termin- 
ation of the novel, has been pleaded in favot 
of its morality ; but thoſe, feelings ought never 
to have been excited much leſs indulged; 
and-indeed, we deem the baronet amiable, in 
proportion as he is unhappy. Sympathiſing 
vith our hero in his dejected ſtate, we ſurvey 
bis whole character with a more, favourable 
eye, than if he had actually arrived at che 
ſummit. of his wiſne. 
Commenting in this manner, on. books 
; whackenen graver moraliſts have not ſcrupled 
to recommend to the female ſex, I need not 
expreſs. my opinion of ſuch, productions as 
be New Eloiſa” or © the Sorrows of Werter.” 
But enough !—I, have done with animad- 
verſions on the creatures of ſentiment, whe- 
ther. they write or read, or talk or figh!—All 
IL. would add upon this topic is, that we are 
apt to view life through a deceitful medium, 
eee wirh the works of ima- 
1 gination; 


„ | 
bination; and that, although our morality x e- 
main untainted, we oſten overlook or 
the genulne happineſs which providence bas 
faced” within our teach, from bur ex 
ions of viſionary felicity. Dull are the reali- 
ties of liſe to him whoſe mind is ever occu- 
pied by chimerical purfuirs ; and he Who is 

rpetually agitated" by ſelfiſh" anxieties,” that 
15 ing only froth fancy, can have little regard 
Ty the rea 1 Vafite of his fellow=creatures; and, 
46 he lbs on the ordinary cornfotts of life 
with an indifferent eye, he muſt, conſequently 
undervalue the common evils that, every day, 
Wat nie dbletwätion. Such a Character muſk - 
Ve iff-quatified for choſe kind offices which 
are recommended by the benevolence of u 
man, aa efforced oy" the OP of a _ | 


. Klatt. 154 % 


Fhus ne, deren en 
is abſolutely defeated, from theit want of con- 
nerxſon with principle: Thar little merit can 
be allowed to the benevolent or feeling man, 
merely as ſuch, may appear from the follow- 
ing obfetrations. With: tegard to thoſe ac- 
quiſirlons, which are the effect of our own. 
erertions ur indaſtry, our conduct _ | 
=" dut oe cattor, in juſtice,” be 
either 
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either blamed or commended for any poſſeſ- 
ſton that we enjoy without our on efforts or 
will. Now benevolence, as the property of 
the many and feeling, as that of a few; | are 
not artificial attainments; they are. the-gitcs | 
of nature: the ſeeds of both were ſowi in out 


Hearts 'withour any co-operation of ours ? we 
have no greater claim to merit, therefore, 
from the poſſeſſion of - benevolenee' or ſeeling; 
than from that of wit or beauty, Wy othet 
attribute of the body or mind. 
If then, benevolence or Reeling Kas u- 


thing praiſe worthy in themſelves,” the acts 
which eaſually flow: from them cun never be 


eſteemed meritorious. To relieve a diſtant 


object from a ſudden impulſe—from a rapid 
ſuggeſtion of the heart (abſtracted from every 
other motive) deſerves no great applauſe.— 
What excited our warmeſt pity, may be re- 
garded with little feeling by another, whoſe 
| heart is leſs ſuſceptible : but is he cenſureable 
becauſe nature hath not endued/him with ſen- 
ſibilities ſo delicate as our own ? perhaps his 
ſenſe of duty, both as a man and as a Chriſ- 

tian, may prompt him to ſeek out the houſe - 
of mourning, which we have only viſited by 
accident—to ſupport the helpleſs,” and to 
cheer the drooping wa aſſiduities that gra- 
dually 


. 

dually effect his purpoſe; whilſt. our aſſiſ- 
tance, ariſing from kt a e 
ficacious effort. TOR 
Io do good, in ſhort, vol mower or in 
clination, merely, is not charity. The kind 
propenſities of man are ſo fluctuating in their 
nature, and ſo various in their tendency, that, 
undirected by religion, they often ſeduce us 
into the mazes of error and of vice, whilſt we 
| fondly deem ourſelves, ſecure. in the ways of 
virtue. But virtue only exiſts where the mind 
is ſubjected. to known duties; and charity is 
a ſteady uniform. virtue, not ſpringing from 
Taran Fu en eee in een a an. 
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SONNE TS in BLANK VERSE, 1793. 
Wy B44 — : f | 
SONMET I. 
Srav, wild unbridled Licence, on the ſhore 
Which us thy birth ! roll thy malignant eye, 
And fal cer our guardian waves in vain 17 7 
Oh! ever may our pore, enlightened minds © 
Deteſt that frantic "8 thy parent dire, 
Philoſophy, the Monſter ! which preſumes | 
With worſe than rage Titanic to aſſault 
The throne of Heaven, to baniſh from the earth 
Morality, and Virtue, focial love, | 
Honour, and intellectual worth ! to plunge © 
In Stygian darkneſs, order, nature, truth: 
While human Fiends remorſelels brandiſh high 


The affafin feel, with impious orgies hail | 
| Grim makler, 6d feaſt on Reval Blood. . 1 
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SONNET I. 
To A PALE ND. 


| War virtue, or what talents © er eſcaped 
Pernicious Malice ?. the. with Falſhood join'd, 
And low, mean Cunning, at the pureſt heart 
DireRs her aim. The yulgar crew around | 
Well- pleaſed the fancied injury ſurvey ; - 
AMS, now (they cry) this bird of ftronger wing | 
| Which ſogr'd-thraugh Ether, like ourſelves deſcends, 
And flutters in the duft., But their weak . 
Beholds not conſcious Honour, to the ſtroke 
| Her guardian ſhield oppoing-raor the hen 
Of ſteady Friendſhip, from her ſmiling eye 
Iafuling confidence——nor where prepared 
 Impartial Judgment lands, who, Sonar aſe... 
Breaks every pjſo'd arrpy Bat Truths, 
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The blood-ſtain'd wreathe of fame ? e HO 
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Invidious on the toys which beam und | T0 | 
The flave'of gold erime-purchaſed ?' be it mine | | 
Now ip whe ey a 
The mountain aſh waves his ſantaſtie limbs, | 
To mark between each quivering ſhade, ne 
Upon the rifted ek, the ſparkling ware 
Wild daſhing down z or on the bang beben 
Recline ; deep foltering in my ſecret breaſt viz af T 
The ftrains which nature teaches 3 ſoothing ftrains, 


To the charm'd ear of Solitude 3 wa form, 
Glowing with beauty, wealth and payee diſdain, * 
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His courſe impeding, 10! the traveller baſk f 
To quit his melter, and with joy purſues e 
His meditated way. The plougfiman fraves WS. 


His friendly elm, \unyokes the dripping ſteers, 1 5 _ f | 1 
AR Wand hi hams) © Fa 17 obs? | : 
** 2 1 SED 
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E'er he retires beneath the weſtern main, 

And diſtant ſpire, and hamlets, groves, and ſtreams. - 
The clouds diſparted wave cheir thinner folds | 
Skirted with ſplendor. Euerm copſe reſounds - 

With warbled melody. While over head, | 
Like Envy batte at another's wan, b ol 
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"Brno TOES ets Ries $a, 
Darkneſs at length o'er Nature's paſſive frame 

Caſts her thick veil ; the filent hours move on 

| Obedient to her ſway; Sleep charmed rd 

Seals up each eye-lid ; Philomel is mute. 
Now the light cxew of droums on ken wing Wee: 
Oude by, or flutter till the morning day; EN 
Fancy's gay daughters, nurſed in Fairy-land, _ 

| And by their mother taught in aste ſhapes | 
To vie with Proteus ; the their ſports beholds lie hn 


« 2 
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Well-pleaſed ; aſſiſts in every mimic change; : 
And ſmiles at Reaſon, ſtarting oft in vain, 
Oft firuggling to break through their bed wreatkes, 
Which oft the tittering Pigmies cloſer draw. 
£77 A. v. 
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An ESSAY on ity, ARAMICK LANGU, AGE, 


2 A e 5 
A rs ee, ä | Hon. 


1 8 name of Zug: or Zopou was may of 
great extent, and comprehended the Baby- 
lonians, Medes, Perſians, &c, as we learn 
from Herodotus, Strabo, and Suidas, though 
in after-ages it became confined to the inha. | 
bitants on this ſide of Euphrates. The name 
of Arameans, or Aramites, has had the ſame 
fate; it was the name of nations inhabiting on 
this ſide of Euphrates, on the other ſide of 
Tigris, and between the two rivers. Meſo- 
potamia was Aram-Raharajim ; Padan-Aram, 
or Sede-Aram, was the more cultivated part 
of it. Aram Dammeſek was Syria Damaſ- 
cena, and ſo other parts were diſtinguiſhed 
by different additional names. Strabo tells us, 
| that the Aramites were Syrians, and that the 


Syrians were thoſe who eſtabliſhed their king- 5 


dom in Babylon and in Nineveh. It ſeems, 
then, that the Chaldeans or Chaſdim, were 
but one th or a part of the Aramites, re- 
ceiving 
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ceiving their name after the time of Abraham 
from his nephew Cheſed. (Gen. xxii. 22.) 
But, though the ſeveral pevple were thus diſ- 
tinguiſhed by different names, yer the com- 
mon language of them all retained its original 
name of Aramick : thus the ambaſſadors of 
whe King of Aſſyria fpoke the Aramick lan- 
language, (2 Kings xvii, 26.) And the 
Chaldeans of Babylon ſpoke the ſame. (Dan. 
ii, 4.) It is therefore evident that this 
was the Chaldean language in the time of the 
captivity, The Hebrew is called the lan- 
guage of Canaan, (Iſaiah xix. 18.) and was 
much the ſame with the Phenician. AY 
If we examine the natute arid form of the 
Hebrew character, we ſhall be induced by 
various conſiderations, to conclude that it was 
the old Satnatitan. It appears, 1ſt. that the 
Samaritans received the pentateuch from the 
Jews before the captivity, and conſequently in 
the character then uſed, 2d. That the old 
| ſhekels coined at Jeruſalem, have Hebrew in- 
ſcriptions in Samaritan characters. When 
the Jews were diſperſed in captivity, it is 
natural to ſuppoſe that they would forget their 
own language, and learn the language of the 
people with whom they, were daily conver- 
r ns fant 
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fant ; and after their return from captivity, 
their frequent intercourſe with their friends 
who ſtayed behind in thoſe countries, muſt have 
contributed to preſerve among them that new 
language and character which they had 
learned; and therefore when they changed the 
character of their ſcriptures, (of which fact 
Jerome and Origen aſſure us, as well as the 
Jewiſh doctors) what character were they more 
likely to have taken than that to which they had 
been accuſtomed in their captivity, and in 
their epiſtolary commerce with their friends 
© who remained behind them? The invention 
of a new character would have been attended 
with great difficulties, and yet have anſwered 
no end. Hence it ſeems probable, that the 
preſent character is the Aramick character 
uſed at Babylon; and the ſimilitude of it be- 
yond that of the Syrian to the old Hebrew, 
Samaritan, or Phenician, is an argument of 
its antiquity. After the deſtruction of the 
Perſian empire, when the ſeveral countries, 


compoſing it, were divided from each other 


in intereſt and in government, and the inter- 
courſe between them was interrupted, we 
may well ſuppoſe that their language was 
* and that out o o one common tongue 

| called 
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called the Aramick, ſeveral different dialects » 
aroſe. | | 
If it be enquired which of theſe various 
dialects was moſt likely to preſerve the Ara- 
mick tongue and character in its purity, it 
muſt be at once obvious, that the Chaldeans, 
who were famed for literature, and had re- 
cords both hiſtorical and aſtronomical, long 
before the time of Nabonaſſor, and even down 
to the time of Alexander, would beſt eſtabliſh 
their claims. Theſe records were extant 
in the time of Ptolemy, 7. e. the ſecond cen- 
tury of our æra, and therefore there could 
be no doubt about the Chaldee language in 
that age. The age of the Targums is uncer- 
tain; but what in the opinion of many au- 
thors renders them ſuſpicious, is to me an 
argument of their antiquity, for after the - 
coming of Chriſt,” a Jewiſh” writer would 
not have made ſo many conceſſions, and 
have given ſo many interpretations, favour. 
able to Chriſtianity ; and if the author had 
been a converted Jew, or a Chriſtian, the 
other | Jews would not have received thoſe 
books, and have holden them in ſuch eſteem. 
Ler the age of theſe, however, be what they 
will, yer. the books of Tobit and Judith were 
, certainly 
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certainly ancient, and Jerome tranſlated them 
from the Chaldee, which muſt have enabled 
him to judge of that language in Ezra and 
Daniel. Now as the old Aramick language 
was preſerved in its purity among the Chal- 
deans only, ſo it took the name of. the Chal- 
dee language, whilſt the new, dialect intro- 
duced among the inhabitants on this fide Eu- 
phrates, took the old name of Syrian or Ara- 
mick, becauſe the inhabitants had now en- 


groſſed that name, and appropriated it to 


themſelves, excluſively of thoſe who lived 
beyond the river. 

Thus I make the Syrian e tongue, 
mentioned in the ſcriptures, to be different 
from the Syrian tongue of later ages: and I 
cannot doubt that what we call the Syrian 
character, was invented upon the introduc- 
tion of literature among the Syrians under the 
Seleucidæ at ſooneſt ; others, perhaps, will 
think ir ſtill later; for I dont know any 
thing to be written in that character earlier 
than the Syriack verſion, and that is not al. 
lowed to be ſo ancient as n have pre- 
tende. 

Ty ſuppoſe, dan the bonn of Br was vrit- | 
ten in the old Hebrew character, for there 


appears 
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appears no ſufficient authority for attributing 


the change of character to Ezra, and then id 


the epiſtle to Artaxerxes (chap. 4th) was 
a thing written in à different character and 
different language, i. e. the Chaldee. Ihe 
hiſtorian, therefore, to introduce this piece 

(which was an extract from ſome Chaldee 
record) prefaces it thus; and the writing of 
the letter written in Aramick, i. e. in the Ara- 
mick character, and expreſſed in Aramick, 7.e. 
in Aramick words, Womthurgam is ren- 
dered by the Septuagint Ka: e and Le 
Clerk ſays it ſignifies conceptum, and 
verſum or tranſlatum; but I think I have 
given the ſenſe of it in the word expreſſed, 
and ſo I apprehend the 0 underſtood it; for 
Eppmec is elocutio or enunciatio; and EH 
is to expreſs. Thus Pericles in Thucydides, 
ſays of himelf, that he was inferior to none, 
wand Te r Frore, Kai af vera, both to con- 
ceive things proper to the occaſion, and to 
expreſs or deliver his conceptions. And Dio- 
nyſius Hal. criticiſing a ſentence of his ſpeech, 
ſays it was Mmmmuuaroy Nalfeoler, happily EX 
preſſed: to which I might add many other in. 
ftances. This is the true natural import of 
the war: * ir has the ſenſe of i nn 
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or tranſlating only by accident, i. e. when a 
thing delivered in one language is expreſſed 
or explained into another. The letter men- 
tioned v. 7. (ch. 4.) I ſuppoſe to be the very 
fame letter with that mentioned vi 8, 9, & c. 
and that the writers of this letter were called 
Methridath and Tabeel among the Jews, but 
Rehum and Shimſhai, among their country- 
men, juſt as Daniel was called Belteſhazzar 
among the Chaldeans ; and Zerubbabel was 
called Sheſhbazzar. | In v. J. therefore, the 
Hebrew | hiſtorian tells us, that” Mithridath 
and Tabeel wrote to Artaxerxes, and the wri- 
ting of the letter written in Syriack, (i. e. 
Aramick,) and expreſſed in Syriack, was 
Rehum, the chancellor, and Shimſhai,” &c. 
Theſe words, v. 8.“ Rehum, the chancellor,” 
 &c. I ſuppoſe to be the beginning of the 
 Chaldee extract inſerted by the Hebrew hiſto- 
rian for explaining to us, who Mithridath and 
Tabeel were; and I take the whole eie 
N de the preface of the Chaldee writer. 
The next verſe I take to be the A 
benpcton of the letter itſelf, it being uſual 
at that time to ſet the name of the writer 
at the top, inſtead of ſubſcribing it at bot- 


5 L 
ef the letter that they ſent unto him,“ 1. 
take to be the words of the Chaldee writer, 
included in a parentheſis; and then follows\.. 
the letter * Unto Artaxerxes the King. Thy 
e Servants, &c. I underſtand Biſhlam; v./7th 
with the I to be „ . The word v. 10, 
11, 17, Cheheneth, I underſtand with Le Clerk 
to be a form of abbieviation, Ka: r , et 
cetera. Joſephus mentions but one letter writ- 
ten by Rehum (Ralhumus) and Shimſhai (Se- 
melliys) ; the apocryphal Eſdras makes all 
four Mithridath, Tabeel, Ralhumus, and 
Semellius, join in the ſame letter. Berruyer, 
the Jeſuite, ſuppoſes that the two firſt wrote 
- one letter in Syriack, and the two laſt another 
letter in Chaldee. Junius and Tremellius, 
and Le Clerc, ſuppoſe them two letters, and 
that Rehum and Shimſhai, the officers, wrote 
at the requeſt of the Toparchs, Mithridath 
and Tabeel. But to what purpoſe did the 
author tell us that the letter was written in 
* Syriack,” if he did not give us the letter 
itſelf? and why was it neceſſary to mention 
the language of this, more than the language 
of the letter to Ahaſuerus ? If however it is 
_ underſtood, as I have attempted to explain it, 
then 280 words will have their ' uſe, and 


TAO) . 
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ferve as an intreduction to a paragraph quoted 
in another language. In the ſame manner, I 
think. you, will find all the Chaldee paſſages in 
Ezra and Daniel to be not the werds of the 
hiſtorians, but quotations made verbatim frum 
 Chaldee or Aramick records, ente gene 
in Aram or Chald ee. 
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N Haſtily GREY without a due attention to 


we have equal reaſon, in other neriods;;es 
lament that facts have beenaccumulated, with- 
out adverting to the conſequences, which may 
be drawn from them, when collected with 
ente and compared with attention. Frorn the 
unſuſpected coincidence of various obſerva - 
tions, 'frattered in works not generally known, 
. ee WME e to draw conclu- 
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Pan parts of Natural Philoſophy. At leaſt, 


ſhall bring together, what is now widely 


diſperſed ; and, though the reſults may ap- 
pear, in ſome inſtances, incorrect, the facts 


themſelves are curious, and, in other hands, 
may lead to important conſequences. 
Rax is one of thoſe Phænomena which has 


engaged, hitherto unſucceſsfully, the attention 

of Philoſophers, The attempts to explain its 
cauſe were unſucceſsful, becauſe Water and 
Air were conſidered as unchangeable ele- 
ments; and the philoſophical enquirers of the - 
laſt century, if we except only Niewentyt, 


found the taſk of [deſtroying former ſyſtems, 


| : and conſtructing others equally 8 oe not 


very Aun !:! 


1 Dr. Franklin, Dr. tms en Kaitns, 


and M. Le Roy, about the ſame period, the 
middle of the preſent century, ſuggeſted a 
new ſyſtem, and contended for ther priority, 


with; a-zeal. uſually inſpired by the undiſputed 
| diſcovery of an important truth. This /doc-- 
trine of the ſolution of Water in Air, and ſub- 
ſequent depoſition” in Raid, was firſt -hinted * 
at by a late reſpectable philoſopher, Dr. 
HFalley: yet, in this period of ſcience, when 


the doctrine was again revived, it lay ſo 
SLETYON LG" 2 Tg” | near 
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near ihe ſurficty, that, a. flight -pehetration- 


may have delerved all che nierit, which: 


the diſcovery ever coyld.beſtow;; but I leave. | 


the arguments and explanations. in the dif- 
ferent, modern ſyſtems to be exnmined at 


leiſure. The whole is eecommended by its 


ſimplicity, its petſpicuity, and the eaſe with 
which it ſeems apillicable te the moſt im- 


portant phenomena. 63 eee 


| W was ſoon however found, det orn., 
tion would go on in an exhauſted receiver; 


that, during the preceſs, hr pad, 


and as again ſenſible when cho water re- 
covered its firſt form ; and cvrporatitm ſcented} 


alſo to take place fromi ice, Shen the air wa: 
belaw the freezing paint. As heut is now! 


_ known to be a. peculiar ſubſtance; and not a 
modification of matter only, when it is loft in 
the evaporation; it\tmuſtbecorte.either an in- 
termede, afliſting the ſolutiun, or un ingreciem 


in the new compoſition; Something muſt there 


fore be added to the ſyſtem, the'fimplicity of 
which was ſo obvious, and appearance ſo ſr- 


mit af the mot eaſy explanation on this ſyſtem y 
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ductivr. The phenomena of dew ſetm to ad- 
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an ont and a very different ave it 
iI be obvious, that the folation of water in 


air, though indiſputable as a e is limited | 


in its operation and powers. 1 
Thus far went M. de . a ane WY 
ingenious philoſopher, hinting indeed at more, 
oſten without explaining what his additional 
views were; and this is the lateſt author who 


has aimed iat novelty, for Dr. Hutton has only 
attempted to elucidate and __ ee 


| originally derived from Halley: - 
The foundation of all the pen the Gates: 
Wy of all the difficulties on this ſubject, conſiſt in 


the common prejudice, that air and water are 


unchangeable elements. We now know that 
Vuwater may be formed from the union of two 
kinds of air, and may again be ſeparated into 

its conſtituent parts: in fact, that water and 

air are convertible, in various natural pro- 
_ ceſſes, into each other. Why then may not 

theſe proceſſes go on alſo in the atmoſphere? 

3 Why may not the atmoſphere differ at times 

in it's real ahſolute quantity, as well as in its 


dienſity and elaſticity? Why may not rain 


and dem, be air converted into water ? -Theſe 
are queſtions, which may be ſtarted as ſub- 
| Eg eee 
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* the dial powers by the diſcovery | of new. 
relations, which may give a certainty to what 
at firſtſtarts forward in a queſtionable ſhape, 
or deftroy a phantom, whoſe appearance is 
ſpecious but delufive. I ſhall atrempt to ho, 
that theſe are not ſuppoſitions only ; chat me- 
 terological phenomena really ſupport this 
variation of the quantity and ſtate of the at- 
moſphere; this change of water into air and g 
the conttary: that, in all theſe changes, there 


are concomitant: appearances, which TR, 5 


out ſotne of the agents, by which they 
bt} produced. 

The variation of the actual weight of — 
atmoſphere may be ſuppoſed ſufficiently clear 
from the different heights of the mercurial co- 


lamn in the barometer. I cannot however take a 


this 'as' ſatisfactory evidence, for, in general, 
the barometer is an inſtrument of a very com- 
plicared kind. Its height is not only a mark 
of the weight of the atmoſphere, but of its ela- 
ſticity alſo, which, in meaſuring the heights 
of mountains, is corrected, partly, by the tem- 
perature." If, however, we look at the more 
extraordinary commotioris in the atmoſphere, 
we ſhall ſee decifive evidence of the variation - 
of the quantity of air. In the deſcription of 
A a 2 hurricanes 


„ 
hurricanes, the wind is always ſaid to ruſh, 
from every quarter at the ſame moment, and 
the barometer to have been peculiarly, low, 
ſome time preceding. 9 requires no Argu- 
ment tg, ſhow, that this canner be che caſe, 
unlefs there is a comparative, vacuum on the. 
pot; and we ſhall ſee great reaſon to ſup-. 
poſe, that the quantity, of air may, at any, 
time, be ſuddenly diminiſhed... The whirt-. 
wind, and the water-{pout are appearances of, 
- the ſame ki d, and differ only from the hur- 


ricane by th Vaguum taking place i mn a. ſpar, 
"il more confined. 'The examination .of 


dhe meteors firſt led me to the explena- 


tions I ſhall ſoggeſt. No. xeaſop could be 
given for the appearances. of the wafer- 

ſpout, if a, vacuum did not exiſt. Suppoüng 
A vacuum to have taken place; wy that Part of 
„the air only, the Water would be impelled. 
* upwards by the weight of the neighbouring 
ait, and it would be impelled ea in he, 
manner uſually deſcribed, fram the roſiſtance 
of, dhe atwolphene around, ... Thus. Water. 
paſſing through. the neck, of a ſunnel, ig en. 
to, al me. this ſpiral mation z a bullet driven. 
_ from a gun, moves, in the ſame mannen, thro! 

| bl hog of the hareel 3 4b! it ama” 1 


n E 
ricatty deitioriſtrable, that it muſt aſſume this 
Kind of motion from the compoſition and re- 
folution of forces. Winds are ſeemingly . 

owing to a local vacuum in a lefs degree, — 
High winds are preceded by a falling of the 
baromicter, while the elaſticity of the air re- 
Midins the fame. If they conſiſted only in the 
reſtoration of the Eguüllbrium of the air, rare 
fed by heat, every wind ſhould feel ſharply | 
told, tor, added to the coldneſs of the atmo- 
Tþtiere which gave it denſity enough to ſupply 
che place of heated air, the percuſſion would 
render it more peculiarly piercing. ET 
neſs we feel is from the force, with whic | 
the heated attrioſphete is driven from the 
Litface of bur bodies, for wind often makes 
No change ih the ſtate of the, thermotheter, 
when we Ret it unpleaſantly ſharp. 
Tough facts oblige me to diſclaim the 
fitiking of the mercurial column as a mark of 
the diminiſhed weight of the atmoſphere, 
Without ſome reſtrictions, it is undoubtedly in 
many caſcs' a proof of the diminution. If air 
afſume the form of water, without any other 
| change, we may preſume the whole ſhould con- 
tinue equally heavy, or become more ſo; but we 
Kno that the water remains ſuſpended. On the 
pad Aa con, 


' 


1 


\ 
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contrary, when the ſtate of the air changes, 


in the clouds ought not to be 
heavier i in the form of air, than it was in that 
of water. In both inſtances, the diminiſhed 
and increaſed elaſticity of the air have ſome 
effect; but, in the latter, there ſeems to be 
really an increaſe in the height of the atmo- 
ſphere. Evaporation begins immediately to 
take place on the ceſſation of rain; and, when - 


comparative obſervations on hills, and i in the 


vallies beneath, have been made, the rain in 
the vallies has always been found heavieſt. at 
the beginning of a ſhower, and lighteſt at 
its . 

In determining this . roy che 3 of 
our feelings i is equally equivocal ;. yet, like the 
changes in the barometer, they may come in 
aid of other arguments... The oppreſſion we 
oſten feel when the barometer is low, may be 
connected with the ſtate of vapour in the air, 
the want of its uſual elaſticity, ſince in ſuch | 
circumſtances the air is remarkably inelaſtic, 
or to other cauſes. But, when we find that 
this extreme languor is felt on high. mountains, 
Where the preſſure of the air is greatly dimi- 
niſhed, we ſhall be inclined to attribute it in 
part to lng cauſe. Somme e have 

a 
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* contended; that no languor is felt on 
the ſummits. of the higheſt mountains; but 

Sauſſure found this oppreſſion very conſider- 
able on Mount Blanc, 2450 toiſes, little leſs 
than three miles above the level of the ſea; 
indeed ſo great, that ſome of the guides, 


uſed to elevated ſpots, could not ſupppe the 
: ſudden and violent change. 


e . 


quencies of air over given ſpots is probably at 
different times very different, from cauſes not 
yet explained. It is therefore neceſſary to ad- 
duce. the evidence that renders the mutual 
converſion-of water and air,-in . 9 MM 

| en highly proba ble. 
If the doctrine of the ſolubility of water in 
air. and its ſubſequent decompoſition were 
univerſally. applicable to the theory of evapo- 
ration and rain, the diminution of heat muſt, - 
in every circumſtance, be attended with the 
- deppſition of water; and on the contrary, the 
depoſition. ſhould be always connected with 
cold. In a certain degree, the former is true: 
but the latter ſcarcely obſervable in any in- 
ſtance. Indeed the oppoſite change is ſo 
conſiderable, that rain muſt always, if this 
N adopted, counteract its own cauſe, for 
ä while 


| 
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white evaporation is attended with cold, and 
the depoſition ſuffers the heat to eſcape, the 
temperature, during rain, ſhould conſtantly - 
mereaſe, ſo that the. air muſt be enabled to 
retain an eceſs of moiſture. In one inſtance 


it is generally fuppoſed that water is depoſited- | 


| by'cootifigtheair. No one doubts, that dew 


falls in the evening, from this cauſe. et 


der is not à conſtant Phænomenon: it is not 


moſt copious in the coldeſt evenings, or after 
- the hotteſt days. Sottie other cauſe” maſk 
therefors-concur ; and; tho more than ſeverity - 
years have elapſed fince Muſechenbroeck, De 
Fay, and Gerſten, made experiments on this 
ſubject; they have been little attended to. 
Dew is of three kinds, either the condenſed 
perſpiration of plants, the eondenſed evapo- 
ration from the earth, and what has been 
 confidered av water depoſited. in the evening, 
that had been diſſolved in the ale during: tho 7 
day... The two latter appearances 1 meat 
chiefly to notice, and, if theſe are not merely 
depoſitions, from an alteration in hers nag 
ature, there will be more reaſon for fd 
mat water andbair are mutually convertible; Tha 
aſcending dew is found to fiſtto the height 


of 32 feet at leaſt ; the deſcending: dew hay 
beets e ＋ 4 1 nq 
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no » Ncullar! region: Sauſſure perceived it on the 
top of Mount Blanc, and where unconfined air 


is found, dew is occaſionally obſerved. It is not 


however depoſited, on all ſubſtances, eaſy, 
for Muſchenbroeck remarks, as a fingulap 


fact, that, on a leaden gutter, dew con- 


denſed on every kind of ſubſtance; on a table 
in the garden, it condenſed equally on bodies 


of very different kinds. Yet, in Germany, 


Gerſten obſetved that it did not condenſe on 
metals. At Utrecht, it falls on glaſs, 2 xg 


poliſhed and varii/hed wood, and does not fall 
on metals of any kind. This appeared c n. 
* fuſion worſe confounded” to the Dutch 


phitoſopher, who made many other experi- 
ments, leſs concluſive. To us, the clue is not 


9 


difficult. Du Fay obſerves, that, at Paris, he 


put two glaſſes, li like thoſe that cover the dials 
of watches, to receive the dew the one placed 
on a metal, the other on a china diſh. The 
Taft collected fix times the quantity of the for- 
mer; and this glaſs, which had a metal ring 
round its edge, was dry near half an inch in 
the circumference next the ring. Dr. Wat- 
fon found in fimilar circumſtances. the aſcen-- 


ding dew affected in the ſame manner, Even | 


| a. 15 wafer e to repel i it to a conſider. 
able- 
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able güde Cold therefore is not the only: 
cauſe of the condenſation... The change of 
vapour from its veſicular ſtate to that of water, 


is connected with electrical princi iple, and all -- 


the variety depends on the poſitive-or negative 
tate of the electricity of the air. At leaſt ſo 
much neceſſarily. follows fram the facts parti= 
cularly aſcettained. 


* Miſts are generally ſuppoſed, to be ts con- 5 


| denſed fluid, which has been diſſolved in air; 
bot cheſe ard leſs connefted wich cold than 
dew. The water of the miſt, like that of dew, 
is in the ſtate of veſicl:s, and ſuch is its hygro- 
metrical affinity, that it carries the index of 


de hygrometer farther to the point of humi- - 


dity,' than even immerſion in water. Yet it 
ſeldom falls in rain, and is depoſited very. 


ſparingly on the earth, - unleſs. on bodies 


| adapted by their nature, or their ſurface, to ö 
receive it On animal and vegetable fibres, 
it is depoſited copiouſiy, and, by this, is 
meant the hygrometical affinity ſo often, 
noticed, with ſo little attention to the claſſes 

of bodies diſtinguiſhed by this elective at- 
traction. On metals, it is never depoſited, 
but the intermediate claſſes are not aſcertained 
with Fhat preciſion, which enables us to de- 


termine, | 


« 5 
ws * * 


. 
termine, whether the conducting or non- 
conducting nature of the ſubſtance is con- 
nected with the event. From the ſimilarity of 


the phænomena of dew and miſt, there is 


much reaſon to ſuppoſe that the cauſes, which 
influence the depoſition, are not very dif- 
ferent. But to this may be added ſome 
Poſitive facts of importance. During the 
prevalence of miſts, the cork balls diverge | 
| conſiderably : the air is highly electrical, and 
the electricity generally poſitive. While 
miſts riſe on the fide of the hills in moun- 

| tainous countries, they are attracted and re- 
pelled alternately, bounding, like white maſ- 
ſes, from and towards the mountain. Theſe 
appearances Sauſſure obſerved on Mount 


Roſe; Reynier often remarks them in his 


alpine excurſions, and I have more than once 
ſeen them near the high hills of this neigh- | 
bourhood. | 
If, in phenomena ſo frequent and appa- © 
rently ſo ſimple, the depoſition of water does 
not depend wholly. on the change of temper- 
ature, the diminution of heat muſt have leſs 
effect in producing rain. The ſouth wind, 
which in this country uſually produces rain, 
is always warm; and the appearances are not 
Thoſe * prove that humid air is wafted 
from 


from a rainy region. Rain often comet on in 
a ftill atmoſphere : clouds collect without” 
motion: diſtant hills, inſtead of 90 9 ſeen in 


A blue glowing light, iff a darker 
neighbouring objects appear much more dil, 


tinct: the atmoſphere becomes wet: ſmall 


drops are ſcattered, till they appear more 
collected, und of 1 larger bulk : the elec- 
| trometer ſhows a conſidefable variation in the 


ſlate of the electrica fluid, ad the barometer, 


that the quantity, the weight, or the elaſticit 
of the air, is greatly dimtniſhed. Tkeſe e 
fects eannot depend on the wind, for 5 
moiſture of the alt is perceived by liyproties 
ttical changes, in the moſt confined room with 
large fire, or in the Cloſeſt drawer. In either 
place, alkaline falts will difſdlve ; and the 
barometer will fink, with whatever care it 1s 
ſhut bp. Theſe facts cal only meet in one 


point, that air is at times converted into 
water, and that the electrical fluid is an agent 


either immediately, or remotely, connected with 


the change. The remarkable tranſparency of 
FE the air, previous to rain, has not hitherto beef 


| Hoticed or explained. Inthat ſtate ofthe air, fie 


water does not affume the veſt cufar form, nor 


does i it yet R like Wager. The e 


1 rod 


ue, and 


_ 


* * 


„„ 
light thus paſs through a * more uni- 
form, and of courſe, experience fewer refrac- 


tions; beſides that, in a compound men- 


ſtruutm, various ſaline, and other bodies which 
float in dty air, and diſturb the paſſage of the 


rays of light, by innumerahle reflections, are 


diſſolved. Theſe, reaſons, are ſupported by 
various analogies. Thus in air, almoſt wholly 
deprived of moiſture, and atttacting it from . 
all, bodies, during the prevalence of the Har- 
mattan on the Coaſt of Afriea, the haze is very 
conſiderable 2 in the dry haze in this country 


in 1780, the, hygrometer continued immove- 


ably, at the dryeſt paint; and hydrophangus 


Bones, became tranſparent on being wetted, 


But, from every view, the following circum- 
ſtances are uncontrovertible., The moiſture is 
brought by no wind: the change takes place 


at the ſame time, in every part of the atmo. 
Mhere, and woiſture is formed, at ance 
ſoemingly in every minute portion of air. 


Wdile this change of air into water explains. 
very ſarisfactorily, the various phaznomena, 
we muſt nat aſſent implicitly. without, enqui- 
ring. whether, in other experiments, it is 
fqund to, take place. We have obſerved that 
ee eee, 


from 


— 
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from water. la the proceſs of vegetation, this 


| change is peculiarly conſpicuous, for plants 


affording copious ſtreams of pure air, may be 

nouriſhed. by the pureſt diſtilled water. 
Water, expoſed to the fun, will produce air 
without limitation, and it has even been ana- 
lyzed into air by chemical experiments, par- 
ticularly in the | zolopite. Analogy would 


therefore lead us to conclude, that the change 


_—. 


was highly probable ; and, had no other kind 


of proof exiſted, the various circumſtances of - 
. theſe experiments, might have been brought - | 
together in ſo connected a form, as to have 


juſtified the concluſion according to the moſt 


' rigorous rules of analogical reaſoning. © This 
' however is unneceſſary. There are deciſive 


experiments, that a permanent, elaſtie, aerel! 


fluid may be produced from water, in Fer | 


common proceſs of evaporation. 
Few are ignorant that all fluids evaporate 
faſter when the preſſure of the air is removed. 
Some bodies, indeed, evaporate only in the 
moſt perfect vacuum: quickſilver itſelf will 
evaporate in the upper part of the toricellian 


tube, and be condenſed at its top, where the 


| mercury in its aſcent has never reached. In 
5 e a aentmons  A 
#1 and, 
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and, When proper allowances are made, the 
air on mountains is dryer than on plains. We' 
may add to this, that, on the moſt accurate 
| calculations, the quantity of water diſcoverable 
in a cubic inch of air by hygrometical aff- 
nities, is very inconſiderable. Where then is 
the water raiſed from the earth by evapo- 
ration? What are its receptacles, or how can 
it be again recovered? Some experiments 
made by Sauſſure, with a different view, and 
from which he drew different concluſions, | 
| will illuſtrate this ſubject. - He found, that 
water during its evaporation augmented tùje 
volume of air, and that this vapour was per- 
manent, elaſtic, (Eſſais ſur l Hygrometrie, 
5. 190) and in particular circumſtances, tranſ- : 
parent ($. 217). It is produced from ice; and. | 
in the moment of congelation, its proportion 
is increaſed,* leſſening afterwards according 
to the degree of cold. This elaſtic vapour 
is more copious in rarefied, than in open air Ft 825 
and M. Sauſſure ſound that, when Farenheit's 
thermometer was at 66, the elaſticity of the 
air increaſed. while the hygrometer went 

from extreme ape erent 7 of its 2 iS 
ann 


a Wallerins in AQ, Suecicis. + AR. Suecic. An, 1738. 
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towards moiſture ($. 110). When theſe ex- 
periments were purſued farther, it appeared 
that every grain of water became an elaſtic 
fluid, capable of ſupporting nearly half an 
inch of mercury (F. 114. 118.) The imme- 
' diate concluſion from theſe laſt experiments, 
ſeems to be in favour of the ſuperior elaſticity 
of moiſt. air; a concluſion apparently ſup- _ 
ported by the experiments of the Chevalier 
| Andriani, who found the elaſticity of the air, in 
which alkaline falts had deliqueſced, greatly 
leſſened. Vet, from the whole, it is more 
Probable that in evaporation, à permanent 
| _ elaſtic air is really formed. It is at leaſt per- 
manent in every trial, Sh has been made; 
-and, ag it is formed at a lower temperature, 
than that of freezing water, is certainly not to 
be condenſed by cold of that degree. 8 
It is remarkable, that when air is rarefied Os 
15 the pump, it appears peculiarly dry. g 
Moiſtare i is attracted from all ſides, and even 
the water, depofired on the internal ſurface 
of the receiver, ſoon diſappears, while the 
Index of the hygrometer haſtens to the dryeſt 
point. The elaſtic fluid, thus formed, ſoon. 
influences the manometer, and we find an 
. elaſtic gas produced from water, not by means 
„„ F "OP: -- 
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of air, but from its deficieney. In the open 
air the production of this vapour is not equally 


rapid, and it ſoon eſcapes; for, as it in 


lighter than atmoſpheric air in the proportion 


of 3 to 4, it riſes to the higher regions. This 

newly formed, dry, aereal, fluid was found by . 
Sauſſure on Mount Blanc, by M. de Luc on 

the Glacier de Buet, and other mountains 
and ſo powerful is its attraction for humidity 

in theſe elevated regions, that after. the tot- 
rents of rain, which- uſually. fall; there with 
violence, che hygrometer immediately haſtens 
towards the dryeſt point. Each obſerver 
found alſo the moiſture leſſen during the 
night, while the cold was exceſſive, when, if 


evaporation depended on ſolution,” it-ougke 


to have been again depoſited..;'! 5:1 15 4.) 

If then it be admitted, that water: may | 
ſomerimes diſappear, in conſequence; of ſo- 
lution in air, it is highly probabla, from the 


facts already ſtated, that it may alſo became 


a permanent gas, unchangeable, like other . 


compounds, except by an elective attraction 


ſuperior to that which unites it ingredients. f: 


Sauſſure s and De . Luc's | experiments ſhow 

that water in either ſtate does not affect the 

, and this inſtrument * * 
| Bb | 
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bie of meaſuring only the water 'beginning to 


form, or beginning to ſeparate, and to point 


aut the firſt change from the aerial to the 
humid ſtate. The term hygrometical affinity 
therefore, as it is connected with the depo- 
ſition of the water, ay perhaps be greatly 
influenced by the, nature of the body em- 
ployed, a circumſtance; which has not yet 


obtained the; Os of acrertion,” aaron it 


deferves:! 443 2 9 


Water Wan ede lade e me er 


ite and this has been called its veſiculur 


N 


. 


Rare. If the progveſs of 'evaporation be diſ- 
unctiy obſerued, it will appear, that the form 
uf veſieles is probably in every cireumſtance, 
ide firſt ſtage of the proceſs.” It is evidently 


ſeen on the ſurface of rivers.in u warm day, 
by trævellert on the Alpe and on the ſteam 


_ off boiling water, which, in Sauſſure's expe- 


Pte bg alſumed the form of a 


pure, permanent, elaſiic gas. The bulk of 
> velicle; in boch iriftances, is calculated 


0 be the 360th part of an inch; and, as the 


veſieſes are ſpecifcally heavier thati air, they 
_ muſt be Toupported * in ide #rmoſphere by the 
e 8 EH; 1 
Ms on S194] Ma 8.4 Bok The 
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Þ The ſtriking appearances of electrical in- 
fluence i in the depoſition of dew, and the re- 
pulſive power of miſt, would immediately 
Juggeſt the probability. of electricity having 
a conſiderable ſhare. in the different metearola- 
Seal phenomena. Innumerable authors Niue. 
" widens e 
it operates, or means by which the ſeveral 
changes are produced; M. de Luc, whoſe in- 
duſtry is perſevering and whoſe ohſervation is 
acute, could nat have failed in applying the 
facts before him, had he not been miſled by a | 
theoretical explanation, which he ſecths to 
have adopted early and truſted implicitly. He 
ſuppoſed, that every fluid is compaſęd of a 
groller, and a more yielding ingreqiant i that 
its denſity conſiſts in the proportion of theſe 
component parts, and conſequentiy that che 
electrical fluid would be found among thoſe of 
the rareſt kind. In his diſpute with M. Libes 
(Journal de Rozier) he mentions the opinion 
I now offer, but thinks it is nat to be ſup- 
ported by fads; in teality, every fact wili- 

_ rates againſt the doctrine, if his thearem, which 
| e muß em Wan | 

; b 8 110105 4 * 
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© What authors have called atmo; pherical 


electricity is: apparently the uncombined fluid, 
Which floats in the atmo] phere, and, while 


the ait is in à dry, non· conducting ſtate, does 


not reach the earth. In theſe circumſtances, 
it is conſtantiy poſitive: in ſteady rain it is the 
ſame; but, in ſtormy weather, it frequently 
changes from poſitive to negative often with 
ſingular rapidity, while at intervals, no elec- 
tricity is obſervable. In ſhort, if the electro- 
meter be obſerved during a ſtorm, it ſeems to 
Point out the various ſucceſſtye changes of two 


ſportive contending fluids, changes which may 


be almoſt ſtyled the alternate victories and de- 


_ fats of the fpirits of the air If the atmoſphere 
be examined - during à ſtorm,  Alcernations 
equally fuddenare obſervable; ſqualls and mo- 

mentary calms}; "winds ſhifting; rain changing 


in its direction, its violence and its appearance. 
Obſervation has flot yet ſhown, thar the vari- 
ations of the electrical fluid always accompany 
theſe changes; though various Eg > no? to 


. Þoint out theig coincidence. 


Whatever opinion desgwed K the relation 


or oppoſition of poſitive and negative electri- 


city, the appearance of the former in the atmo- 
ſphere has been conſidered a problem, difficult 
5 | of 
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of ſolution, and of ſufficient importance to re- 
quire particular attention. That the electrical 
fluid may aſcend in dew and in the perſpi · 
ration of plants, will be readily admitted; but 
theſe conveyances can only eſtabliſh” an equi 
| libriurn between the air and the earth. while 
the problem to be ſolved is by hat means a 
ſuperabundant quantity of electricity ĩs carried 
into the higher regions of the atmoſphere, and 
from what ſource: the conſtant ſupply is de: 
rived. It appears to me highly probable, that 
the poſitive electricity of the air, which is its 
moſt conſtant and apparently its natural ſtate; 
is owing to the decompoſition of water, which 
in. its change into air, ſuffers the electrical 
fluid, ſeemingly one of its component parts, 
to eſcape. But un "_— mo reſt on 
WS ci Giles on: 
It has l fince cd that the 
team of boiling water is electrified negatively, 
while the vapour of water, poured on a hot 
iron, poſleſſes an electricity of the oppoſite 
kind. Theſe facts ſtill appear unaccountable, 
and have not hitherto I believe been connected 
with two others, that inflamable air is con- 
ſtantly produced by water paſſing through an 
bee heated gun barrel, filled with iron 
00D IDW 3. © filings, 
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filings, and that the air proceeds from the 
deeompoſition of the water. If then the elec- 
_ rriciry muſt proceed froth a conductor or an 
electric per ſe there can be little doubt of irs 
ſouree. The inſtamable air may be procured 
alſo,” if copper be employed, but in leſs quan- 
tity ; and ſometimes even through porcelain 

| though imperfectly, and apparently, in conſe. 
duence of rhe biſcuit containing ſome iron. 
With this clue let us examine Tf puny 
Ky . particularly. | 
When a little water falls en i. iron ine 5 
err it / does not immediately evaporate: 
like the drop of water on the cabbage leaf, 
with the iron; but kept by a repulſive power, 
at ſome diſtance. When the water is dropped 
into a crucible, ix remains a little longer, and 
. diſappears only after ſeveral ſeconda. The 
electricity is then poſitive. When the heat iz. 
leſs, the evaporation is quicker, and the elec- 
tticity leſd powerful: when ſtill leſo, ſo as to 
oceaſſon a hiſſing noiſe, the electricity is ne- 
gative. In porcelain veſſels, it is generally 
ne and in veſſels of pure filver always ſo. 
M. Sauffure, who relates theſe experiments, 
Ty. en the * by conſidering the 
diſappearance 
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diſappearance of the water as, in every in- 
ſtance, owing to its evaporation- If, as we. 
now. know, water be decompoſed, while in con- 
tact with hot iron, all the intricacy will be 
removed: nor can we ſpeak, with our au- 
thor, of · theſe unconnected facts, as with, 
difhculty reconciled to the common ſyſtems, 
and as ſeeming to ſhrink. from principles 
hitherto known.“ The time he obſerves, 
when water diſappears moſt. ſlowly, is that 
vhen the crucible; ceaſes to ſhine. This Cir, 
cutuſtance would be a priori probable; if ibe 
diſappearance of the water proceeded from: ata, 
decornpofition, for it is the loweſt degree of heat 
in which the ſeparation of che ingredients takes 
Place, à proceſs always connected with light. 
At a lower degree, the water ſorms only veſi- 
cular vapour, and, as it is ſtill a watery fluid no 
change of electticity is obſerved, or from! 
cCauſes, which it is unneceſſary to explain, the 
electricity becomes negative. Silver does not, 
in any reſpect,” conttibute to the decompo- 
ſnion of water, and conducts more readily, 
when warmed, the electricity, which the water 
might have paſſeſſed. In an iron or copper 
veſſel, with a narrow orifice, the water diſap- 
pPears more quit dy and the electricity is puſi- 


S{418q1 Bb $ tive, 
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tive, as might have been expected from the 
additional heat, which the water was ſubjected 
to. In the æolopile, water ſeems to be con- 
ſtantly decompoſed, ſor it makes fire burn, 
with an enlarged and mere brilliant flame, a 
proof of the preſence of a pure elaſtic fluid, 
whoſe exiſtence and on e a mh not c 
hithertò been ſuſpected. rar 

M. Sauſſure is ; be drehe 
reſult of other experiments, which the fame 
explanation will reconcile. He was greatly fur- 
prized to ſind electricity only in boiling ) 
quors; not in burning bodies. It is well 
known, that after the moſt careful diſtillation, 
the whole of the water cannot be recovered, 
and it is equally certain, that ſome water is 
formed during the burning of every vegetable 

ſuhſtance. The electrieity thereſare eſcapes, 
in the firſt inſtance, on the decompoſition of 

the water, _ is combined with AN in 6 
| the: ſecond. ee arte. nt 

It is now Aeimed Wen water ee 
poſed in the proceſs of vegetation, and in 
various inſtances we have diſcovered marks of 
the eſeape of the electrical fluid. The motions 
of the mimoſa are known to depend on elec- 

tricity; | various plants have been found: to 


- 
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ſparkle with electricity, and the colour of ve- 
getables, ſuppoſed to be owing immediately to 
light, is now diſcovered to proceed from the in- 
flammable air of the decompoſed water, forthe 
light acts only as the irritating principle or as a 
component part in the flouriſhing plant. With 
out light the mimoſa no longer ſhrinks from 
the touch, the calendula furnĩſhes no ſparks, and 
the hediſarum gyrans is till. The inflammable 
air alone is rendered ſenſible in our chemical 
decompoſition of vegetables, but this aereal 
fluid united with light is intimately connected 
with electricity. Kirwan, ' Prieftley, -Lavoi-' 
ſier, and Sauflure, ſeem to think the electrical 
fluid compoſed of theſe only, for the electrical 
ſpark, frequently paſſed through common air,” 
greatly diminiſhes its bulk, and render it in- 
flammable, while light alone eſcapes. In this 
experiment, the electricity is loſt, and in long 
circuits, particularly, if various junctures re- 
quire numerous mĩnute exploſions, the elec- 
tricity diſappears (Prieſtley & L Epinaſſe Phi- 
lof. Tranf. V. $7. p. 186). In the ſhocks re- 
ceived by the human body, when on an inſu- 
lated ſtool, the electricity i is loſt or deſtroyed: 
nor when a highly charged cloud burſts on ſome 
E part of the earth, and reſtores the re- 
-” lative 
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"have =quilibrium, is it certain, that the bal- 
lance is owing to the earths, having acquired. 
more electricity, ber ene dere ban ? 
ing loſt its ſuperabundant proportin. fal 
In atmoſpherical phenomena, we find va- 
rious prooſs of electricity proceeding from the 
decompoſition of water, and again diſap - 
pearing on its formation. Signors Volta and 
Beccaria found the foggy. vapours, which ariſe 
in the morning without any marks of electri- 
City; but when they began to. diſappear, 
the electricity was very ſenſible, and became 
palitive. When clouds form in a ſerene ſky, 
HBeccaria found the electricity di miniſhed and 
it became ſenſible again, when the clouds 
diſappeated. This laſt change appeared ſo 
ſtriking that he calls it electricita di raſſere- 
nmamento. M. Lullin made a very ſingular and 
| curious remark, A pole was fixed in the fide. 
of a mountain, extending beyond it; when light 
clouds aroſe to the height of its extremity and 
diſappeared, the pole was electriſied, but 
when they. remained in maſſes and enveloped; - 
the, mquntain, no electricity was gbſcryed..,., "IE 
Though the air on mountains is dry and n 
. highly. electrical, che formation of ſteam. is 
flow, and the time required to bring fluids.to, 
a, bling ſtate longer, notwithſtanding the 
temperature: 


1 
temperature neceſſary for ebullition is lower. 
It ſeems as if fluids, in theſe ſituations, more 
readily aſſumed the form of air than of ſteam, 
to which the heat, neceſſary to ſorm veſicular 
vapour, readily contributes. In elevated ſpots 
fire does not burn with rapidity; for the air is 
greatly contaminated with the hydrogen frem 
the water, and is alſo very rate. To this ſtate 
the debility felt on very enn * | 
in a great degree contribute. rt | 
Modern philoſophers have 8 4 
aſcertain the altitude, moſt conducive to 
health, and have ſixed it, for reaſons not fully 
explained, at 2400 feet aboye the level of the 
ſea. It has been determined, with more cer- 
tainty, that the moiſteſt region of the atemo- 
. ſphere, , or che height to which vapours, 
either not diſſolved or not converted into air, 
moſt commonly riſe, is about 1600 ſeet above 
the ſame level. But when we ſee water con- 
vorted into air riſing from its levity to the 
higher regions, a levity eaſily accounted. for by  _ 
the proportion. of inflaramable joined to the 
vital air, and find the upper regions chiefly 
contaminated by the ſormer, we ſhall with 
greater probability fix the moſt healthy region 
below, or a; very little above that of the 
watery Sucre. | 2 
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17 we examine the progreſſive ſtate of at- 
moſpherical electricity, we ſhall find it inti- 
mately connected with the ſtate of water in thę 
air. Aerial electricity has its diurnal and irs. 
annual revolution. It daily ebbs and flows, 
like the tide, following, in ſome degree, the 
courſe of the ſun; In ſurmmer, when the ground 
; dry, and the air ſerene, the electricity in- 
creaſes from 4 in the morning, or more nearly 
the riſing of the ſun, till 3 or 4 in the after- 
noon: it chen diminiſhes gradually till the 
14 5 falling of the de, when it increaſes, again to 
diminifh, and to become almoſt inſenfible, at 
4 the next morning. This is the progreſs it 
would have, if connected with the decompo- 
fition/of water: thus we find the hygrometer 
little affected at 4 in the afternoon,” and the 
moiſture greateſt from 8 or g in the evening, 
to 4 in the pr Pr. When the earth is wet, 
urs progteis is very different, and that this 
_ difference depends on the moiſture is certain; 
for, when fine weather, in ſummer, ſuceceds 
Selndedt rain, the electrieal variations are in 
the fame order as in winter. It is then greateſt 
at g in the morning, and diminiſhes gradually 
ll 6: it increaſes till 8, and diminiſhes till 


| 6'&clock the next morning. — not eaſily 
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explicable without the hygrometer, which ſol- 
"lows, at theſe periods, nearly the inverſe ratio, 
for it points to the greateſt moiſture, Na nat _ 
electricity is leaſt, and the contrary. 

The annual variation equally e 8 
ſyſtem. Electricity deerraſes from November 
to March: it increaſes gradually from March to 
September. It decreaſes in the T . 1 

| "ow and increaſes as the air is drier. 
: The diurnal Variations of 'the Mann on 
8 "a mountains, are equally deciſive, and I ſe- 
lect the obſervations on theſe; as, in the valleys, 
various exhalations may contribute to raiſe the 
mercury. We there find the mercury loweſt 
at 8 in the morning, the period at which the 
newly formed air can ſcarcelj be expected to 
have aſeended; and higheſt at 2 aer, 0 
"Evapporation'has had ita fulleſt effect. | 
' "Theſe remarkable coincidences bln the | 
appearance or diſappearance of electricity, and 
fſerene or rainy weather dead me to couclude, 
| that the electrical fluid is an important agent 
in the ſeveral changes. From theſe alſo it ap- 
aa probable that the electricity is combined 
with the water, and conſequently all the dif- 
fieulties, that have embarraſſed M. M. Sauſſure 
"ihe web wc are avoided; Taimed at no more 
than 


ts 
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than to connect the facts; 5 to Kaige all 
the appearances which may reſult from them, 
would require a volume; to point out the 


means by which the union and ſeparation are 


effected, demands a much more extenſive 
knowledge of the properties of theſe ſubtle 
fluids; than we at preſent poſſeſs... one 


Rain however occurs in fan 57 HOY 5 


flances” here the uſual cauſes can have no 
influence, where the connections already aſ- 
ſigned. ſeem nt to exiſt. When, che wind 
blows from any point of che caſt, the rain, 

 - which: accompanies, it, is eſſentially different, 
in its appearance, from what has been already 
deſcribed; Inſtead of a ſky,. uniformly dark 
and gloomy, loy black clouds, interrupted 


with brighter ſpors,; give the delpſive promiſe 
of fairer weather../\In cheſe gircumſtances, the 


75 rain- often comes on unexpettedly chick and 
| heavy z while; at ther times, tho che clouds 


are apparently. lowar, and the ſky mo uni- 
ſormly gloomy, rain does not fall. The ba- 
rometer is ſeldom affected; and every common 


ſiogn of ĩmpend ing rain is either not obſerved 
or fails in the event: the hygrometer points 

to its dryeſt point, the electrical machine acts 
eee tun is little uncombined 


electricity 
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cle&rieity in the higher regions of the atmo- 
ſphere. The dryneſs of the air renders ic 
capable of abſorbing the moiſture of the 
earth,” yet during eaſterly winds evaporation 
is neither general nor rapid. In other re- 
Ipects, ir is unfavourable to vegetation, inju- 
rious' to health, and unpleaſing from the 


feelings it imparts, as * is * 


125 comfortably cold. V -). 


The ſuſpicions offered to your cite i in 
this eflay; will contribute to explain. ſome of 
theſe peculiarities. The air, loaded wich 
_ water; has abſorbed the uncombi nod electri- 
city of the atmoſphere, and the veſicular 
maſſes of clouds appear to be repelled ftom 

the earth, occaſioning the appearance of more 
radiant ſpots, :ill the ſurcharged cloud again 

approaches, and is again'repelled; I have not 

been able to explain, what orcaſions the for- 
mation of water in the air to admit of its 
falling in rain at any time, and have conſe- 
_ quently not aimed at giving the theory in'a 
more ſatisfactory form. It is no diſgrace there. 
fore to leave what has appeared to all meteor- 
the moſt . ee, "9" ins 

wormer . a u 
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The dryneſs of the eaſterly wind ſcems to 
mike from the hygrometrical affinity of the 
earth, for it is not favourable to evaporation in 
general; effects by no means contradictory, 
ſince from evaporation, the uncombined elec- 
tricity would be ſupplied. Exceſs or defect of 


this fluid, in the air, appears equally injurious 
to animal life, | for previous to hurricanes in 


the Weſt Indies, when the air is highly elec- 
trical, the health of the inhabitants is greatly 
injured ; and Swinburne remarks, that during 
and- after the fatal earthquake in Calabria, 
ſcarcely an inſtance of miſcarriage occurred, . 
an event otherwiſe very uſual in that country. 
Though, in this way, we approach nearer 
to the explanation of a problem uſually con- 
ſidered as inſoluble, I cannot help adding, 
that I think theſe ſuggeſtions very unſatisfac- 
tory; and, while the electrical fluid performs - 
ſeemingly ſo i important an office in meteoro. 
logical phænomena, it muſt be remembered, 
that it is a compound, and that the union of 
its ingredients may be deſtroyed: but this is 
untrodden ground, and I have carefully | 
avoided the flowery but deluſive paths of con- 
jecture. The compoſition of the electrical 


fluid is not yet properly aſcertained : : it is not 
yet 
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known whether it is ever loſt in its circuit. 
Whether its activity contributes to its deſtruc- 
tion, or whether the light, which it diſplays, 
is an eſſential ingredietit in the compoſition. _ 
When we contemplate the ebbs and flows of 
agents ſo powerful and active, a ſuſpicion will 
naturally ariſe, and we may be tempted to aſk, 
whether other periodical phænomena may not 
have a ſimilar origin. The cauſe of the regu- 
lar ſwell of the ſea is generally ſuppoſed to 
be the attraction of the ſun and moon, and it is 
corntnonly admitted, that this attraction, acts 
immediately on the waters of the ocean, The 
opinion was firſt ſuggeſted by Kepler, and ex- 
plained ſhortly and comprehetifively in the 
eatlieft edition of the Principia. Newton was 
followed by Euler, Daniel Bernouilli, Mac- 
laurin and Clairaut, who were competitors for 
the prize offered by the French academy on 
this ſubject. Maclaurin demonſtrated, that 
a fluid ſphere acted on by powers, proporti- 
onal to the diſtance from the axis, would aſ- 
ſame the figure of an elliptic ſpheroid; and 
and Clairaut extended the propofition to a 
| ſphere not homogeneous. Vet each ſuppoſed = 
the ſphere compoſed of parts moving on each 
mk and, in this enquiry, as well as the in- 


Cc veſtigation 
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veſtigation of the cauſe of the ſpheroidal form 
of the earth, the body muſt be capable of ad- 
mitting a change of figure in all its parts : the. 
change muſt alſo be gradual and progreſſive. 
Thoſe authors, who ſuppoſed the change of 
figure in, both theſe inſtances as a ſimilar ef- 
fect, ſeem to have overlooked an eſſential diſ- 
tinction. Attraction is a ſimple power acting 
in ſtrait lines, or from che effect of different 
forces in a diagonal line. The direction of 
the centrifugal force is in the tangent of a 
ſphere and it is, in reality, communicated mo- 
tion, in a direction different from that of the F 
body which impells. | 
I!his defect in the firſt ſtep of the proof, is 
nat. leſs conſpicuous, than a difficulty i in its 
progreſs. If, as the Carteſians have already 
remarked, the ſea is raiſed by attraction, why 
ſhould. the waters riſe on the oppoſite ſide, 
where the attraction i is confeſſedly diminiſhed > 
The reply. has been that when the waters are 
raiſed by the attraction, the centre of the earth 
is drawn alſo nearer to that ſide, and the wa- 
ters of the antipodes, now at a greater diſtance 
from the centre, riſe from a deficiency of the 


5 uſual attracting Power. The explanation is how- 


eyer . ee to a ſphere whoſe parts. 
e 1 2 move 
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move freely on each other, and, if the authors 
had ſaid centre of gravity,” it would have been 
more confiſtent with the properties of a denſe 
planet. But, if centre of gravity were ſub- 
ſtituted, it would not contribute to the ex- 
planation, ſince no cauſe is aſſigned why the 
balance between the different parts of this 
globe ſhould'be preſerved by this, rather than 
any other mode. To which may be added, 

that the denſity of the earth at its centre, will 
o occaſion very little difference in the ſituation 
of the centre of gravity from the partial and 
unequal riſe of a fluid ſo light as water on its 


ſurface. If, as has been aſſerted, the attrac- 


tion of the ſun and moon acting in an oppoſite 
direction to that of the earth, and leſſening 
the attractive power of its centre, ſhould cauſe 
the waters to ſwell in the zenith, they would 
ſwell alſo in the nadir, from the deficiency of 
attraction. In that caſe, the riſe of the waters 
vould be only in the ratio of the difference of 
attraction; and the calculations of the abſo- 
lute force of the attraction, muſt fail. . 2 
The calculations are not however ſup- 
ported by facts, nor are the facts conſiſtent 
with the general theory. From caleulation, the 
ſea ought to riſe, where not impeded by ob- 
Gy ce mig 
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ſtacles, eight feet; but inthe Atlantic and Pacific 


. Oceans, it ſcarcely rifes three feet. Near the 


ſhore, . the tides are higher, and theſe. are ac- 
counted for by the reſiſtance the carth gives to 
the expanſion. The reaſon might be admitted, 
if the ſea, when uncontrouled, roſe to its proper 


height; but the fact requiring an a ee 


is, why the tides do not anſwer to the cal- 
culation, when no obſtacle is oppoſed. 
The Mediterranean, a large expanſe, of 


water does not riſe or fall, or ſwells only in a 


very inconſiderable degree. M. de la Lande 
has indeed demonſtrated a propoſition of Ber- 

nouilli, that the height of the tides in ſeas is 
proportional to their longitude; but the pro- 


b poſition does not apply to the Mediterranean, 
which is continued in longitude with the At- 


lantic by the Straits, nor daes the degree, in 
which the rides really riſe correſpond with its 


own extent in tongitude, when the various lo- 


cal obſtacles are alſo taken into the conſider- 
ation. At the Straits, the tides are conſpi- 


cuous: they are conſcious alſo at the bottom 
of the Adriatic, perhaps influenced in part by 


the current, but theſe various anomalics are 
not eafily reconciled to the (cauſe, almoſt, ex- 
cluſively aſſigned for tides, the nee 
che fun and moon. is 
To 


| [ 3%9 J 
Io have enlarged on the inſufficiency of 
former theories, without being able to ſuggeſt 
a more ſatisfactory explanation, will require 
ſome apology. But I ſhould not have engaged 


in the enquiry, were it not to hint, chat, tho 


the ſun and moon ſeem certainly to occaſion 
the alternate ebbs and flows of the ſea, yet the 
| more immediate cauſe appears tobe a variation 
in the height, and conſequently in the preſ- 
ſure of the atmoſpere. It muſt be remem- 
bered, that the greateſt height of the tides is 
| ſucceeded by the loweſt ebbs ; that the greateſt 
ſwell is not in the moment, when the power 
of attraction is greateſt, that high winds, which 
certainly proceed from partial vacua in the 
ait, will greatly increaſe the height of the tides. 
Tf the earth, ſurrounded by its amoſphere, 


be for a moment conſidered as a ſpheroid of 


* whichtheterrene part is animmoveable nucleus, 
the whole theory of attraction, as applied to 
the parts ſurrounding the nucleus, will be en- 
cumbered with fewer difficulties. Yet thoſe 
Which remain will be numerous and will not 
probably be ſolved, till the phznomena of 
Tides be more accurately inveſtigated. | Their 
cauſe has been ſuppoſed well known, and the 
circumſtances accurately underſtood, ſo that 
Ccz enquiry 
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"enquiry has been for many years at an end, 
and obſervers have been inattentive. N 
A few reflections, in ee 8 5 Pe 
be unſuitable; To many philoſophers, dif- 
tinguiſhed for the extent of their knowledge, 
and penetration of their judgment, the mo- 
{aic account of the deluge has appeared a cor- 
rect and philoſophical narrative of the pro- 
greſs of this planet from a ſtate of chaos to its 
preſent harmony. Every late diſcovery con- 
firms this opinion; and, if air and water be 
mutually convertible into each other, a de- 
. luge whether univerſal. or local will not be a 
problem ſo difficult as has been generally ſup- 
-paſed. If the quantity of air over any one ſpot 
were converted into water: if the air which 
covers the ocean were equally changed, the 
one would deluge the earth, and the other 
burſt its cearments. The fountains. of the 
great deep” would be ſeemingly “ broken up. 
and the water would cover the higheſt moun- 


tains, while thoſe who were preſerved would 


only feel the changes which every traveller who 
has aſcended the higheſt mountains muſt have 


experienced. If the ſubject be examined in its 


full extent, ſome conſiderable general con- 
wen will enn eſſentially e in the 
| | . progreſs 


1.8 

progreſs from chaos, to harmony, to order, 
and that balance in the ſeries of cauſe and 
effect, which can only enſure a e 
arrangement. 


If the ideas, which 1 110. Gade to 


ſupport, in this eſſay, be true, they will con- 
tribute to explain the different circumſtances, 


which occaſion the riſe and fall of the baro- 


meter. Little has been ſaid of former ſyſ- 
tems in this eſſay, and of courſe, the various 
and diſcordant opinions of philoſophers on the 
ſubje& need not be repeated. The lateſt ex- 
Planations are thoſe of De Luc and Pignotti, 
but theſe are perplexed with difficulties ; z and 
I hazard little in adding, that neither ſyſtem i is 
ſupported by obſervation or experience. The 
barometer, I have already obſerved, is a com- 
plicated inſtrument. It in ſome meaſure, 
points out the elaſticity of the air, but, in the 
| higher regions, chiefly its weight. As a mano- 
meter, it muſt be corrected by the temper- 
ature. of the atmdſphere, and, from this cir- 
cumſtance ariſe the various ambiguities, in its 
predictions of the weather. Like the oracles 


of antiquity, it is ſometimes myſterious, and 


ſometimes deceitful. As a Barometer, ſhowing 


the actual weight of the air, it is influenced by 
VEE: | the 
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the changes mentioned; for, when rain is im- 
pending, the elaſtic vapour is aſſuming the 
form of water, and the real height of the at- 
moſphere greatly diminiſhed, The height of 
the clouds is various: they are bodies of veſi- 
cular vapour, and, from a calculation of their 
comparative denſity, are capable of riſing oc- 
caſionally to the height of 13 $09. toiſes, ex- 
ceeding 16 miles. 

This ſyſtem alone explains, why 8 winds 
ſhould affect this inſtrument, Winds can 
never occur. but to reſtore the equilibrium af 
the air, and the equilibrium cannot be de- 

ftroyed, but by cauſes diminiſhing the weight 
of the atmaſphere, at one place. This was. 
the chief difficulty in the theory of winds, 
Rarefaction, by heat, could effect it but ſlowly, 
and, the return muſt be gentle and gradual, 
ſuch as we find the recurrence of the ſea 
breezes, in the iſlands between the tropics, 
The cauſe was however inadequate to the ex- 
planation of violent ſtorms, and no ather has 
been ſuggeſted, But, if air be decompoſed, and, 
if the decompaſition be ſudden, we can Be 
little difficulty in, explaining the cauſe of the 
violence with which the air around reſtores 
the dee or the reaſan of the barometer 
ſuddenly 


— 
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ſuddenly ſinking. I remember, about the 
time when the earthquake happened on Cala- 
bria and Sicily, which deſolated that fertile, 
but devoted country, I was in the habit of ex- 
amining the barometer to adjuſt the ſcale of 
one, which I had made, I ſaw the mercury 
ſink very rapidly, far below the point to which 
it commonly falls in this country. I expected 
a violent ſtorm, and predicted it. But a 
ruffling wind with a peculiar appearance of 
the clouds only followed. On examining the 
journal, this low ſtate occurred the day after 
the violent earthquake, and the air ruſhing in 
to ſupply the vacuum, even leſt the other parts 
of the atmoſphere deficient, as the wave which 


, fills the hollow, left by his predeceſſor, forms 


a ſimilar vacuity behind it. A ſimilar fall of 
the barometer occurred at Durham, and a 
gentleman, acquainted with Naples, told Mr. 


Swinburne that an earthquake had probably 


happened about this period, in a more ſou- 
thern region. 
Some other · concluſions and reflections 


- . might be added ; but theſe are ſufficient to 
_ «enforce the importance of enquiries on the 


grounds I have ſtated and endeavoured to - 


eſtabliſh, Should the foundation be found 


unſtable, 
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unſtable,” I ſhall readily reſign the ſuper- 
ſtructure, wiſhing only to aſliſt the progreſs 
of ſcience by. marking ſome relations, which 
others might have overlooked, and collecting 
facts, which, widely diſperſed and hitherto 


careleſsly preſerved, might have been . 
or e hea | 
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As I mean nothing ironical in this under- 
taking, Jam aware of re 3 5 
cion of yory taſted”. b 
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— of the inſane root 5 
That takes the reaſon e K 
It may be urged againſt me that the name 
of Iago is almoſt proverbial for a cloſe diſ- , 
ſembling villain; 'that Dr, Johnſon obſerves, 
* his character is ſo conducted, that he is, 
from the firſt ſcene to the laſt, kt and de- 
ſpiled; that © it is ſo monſtrous and fatani- 


E 
5 cal, if we are to credit Lord Kaims, as not to 
be ſufferable in a repreſentation not even 
Shakſpeare's ant hand can make the pic- 
ture agreeable :” and, that old Rymer, long 
before them, breed, © He was too wicked 
in all conſcience, and had more to anſwer for 
than any, tragedy or furies could inflict upon 
him: That, in ſhort, - he is held, by the 
world in general, no leſs than by I 6s 
the. damned damned Iago.” 
permit me, however, firſt to obſerve, that 
I do not abſolutely undertake to vindicate him, 
but to ſhew that his conduct admits of much 
excuſe. His character, as I apprehend, is 
| greatly miſunderſtood and requires an explan- 
ation,* © An honeſt man, ſays Davy, is able 
to ſpeak for himſelf when a; knave is not. ; 
Iago, is not indeed, as this acute reaſoner af- 
firms of the knaviſh visox, my honeſt 
friend; yet as he ſtands in a ſimilar predi- 
cament of not being * able to ſpeak for him- 
ſelf,” and never did any of us the ſlighteſt 
injury, „I beſeech your * let him be 
countenanced. + 
Some eminent charters | in the Aramaic | 
Une, have publiſhed aroLoG1ss for their lives, 
That 5 


* Hen, 4. ad part. A. 5. 
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That their modeſty induced them to adopt 


this title from the primitive fathers, by whom 


it was frequently uſed, I preſume not to ſay. 
But it is to be feared, that in theſe degenerate 
days, not one of them has ſo extenſive a cir- 
culation as that of Mrs. Bellamy or Colley 
Cibber. The latter was oſten in former times 
lago's theatrical repreſentative; and I do not 
ſee why the original is not as Pp pore an 
r . 

Before I enter more Epen ml into my 
client's defence, I cannot avoid noticing a paſ- 


fage in Mr. Twining's notes on Ariſtotle's _ 


Poetics, in which he compliments Nüchard the 


Id at lago's expence. Dr. Johnſon, ſays 


he, obſerves, that there is always danger left 
wickednefs- conjoined with abilities ſhould 
| ſteal upon eſteem, though it miſſes of appro- 
bation ; but the character of Iago is ſo con- 

- ducted, that he is, from the firſt ſcene to the 


laſt, hated and deſpiſed.” But not ſo, adds the 5 


learned critic, Shakſpeare's Richard.” _ 

Now, with all due ſubmiſſion to the Tranſ- 
lator of the Poetic, I conceive that the crimes 
of Iago, when fairly compared with thoſe of 
Richard, will fade, like the new moon over- 
e F, meridian IRE 
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1 
| Te o the univlinting: cryelty of a Borgia, 
Riclurd-/addedi;inore; than Phariſaic hypo- 
eriſy. The only virtue which he poſſeſſed; if 
an inborn faculty deſerves that name; was 
courage; but he poſſeſſed it in common with 
Iago. The latter, to revengein juries, which 
I ſhall ſhew were of no trivial kind, is guilty of 
murther: and inſufficient as this plea may be 
to exculpate him, not one of ſo mitigating a 
nature can be urged in extenuation of the va- 
rious murthers committed by Richard. The 
intended victims of Iago's revenge are three; 
Othello, Caſſio and Deſdemona; yet neither 
ſeems to have had the leaſt claim to his re- 
gard.A hoſt on the contrary is ſacrificed by 
the ſanguinary tyrant. A wife, a faithful 
friend, an affectionate brother, two amiable 
nephews whom he was _— en mo l 
tie do protect; cd | 
. Who ſhould-againſt their murtherer ſhut the door, 

Not bear the knife bimſelf.” 7 SITY 
All theſe, and many other innocent victims, 
he immolates to his diabolical ambition, with- 
out the leaſt remorſe of jo. pomp araghl nor, 

till 


Her py poilpn 1 is Aer wait at than directly 
avowed by Richard. (A. 4. S. 2.) Her ſubſequent * 
earance however with the ghoſts of-* all thoſe whom 

murtheredꝰ ſerves to it. (A 5. S. 5.) 
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; ll he awakens from his horrid dream, does 
he betray the ſlighteſt feeling of ee 
He then indeed exclaims ; 


« My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a ſeveral tale; 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

Perjury, perjury to the higheſt degree ; © 

Murther, ſtern murther to the direſt degree; 

All ſeveral ſins, all urged in each degree, 

Throng to the bar, all crying guilty, guilty /** | 

As men arc not apt to ſee their own conduct 

in the moſt unfavourable point of view, I will 

reſt. Richard's character on the account he 

gives of himſelf, and proceed to that of Iago. 
The principal charges urged againſt him are; 
his ingratitude and treachery to Othello; his 
perfidy to Caſſio, and to Deſdemona. | 
Previous to the opening of the drama, we 
are led to underſtand that Iago's character was 
reſpectable both as an officer and a man. His 

military ſervices are often alluded to. He is 

made known to the gentlemen of Cyprus, by 
Caſſio, as © the bold Iago.” Othello reports 
him to the Duke of Venice as © a man of ho—- 

neſty and truſt.” In another 9 he ks” 

of him as | 

| — « of axeanting Need, 


And knows all qualities wah. a learned Pirie. 5 
or eee ; 


»+ | bother 
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other ſpeeches of a ſimilar kind ſhew that 


Iago had oſten acted, by Othello's own con- 


feſſionz in ſuch a manner as to deſerve his 
favor; yet over this tried and experienced ſol- 


er. of whoſe proveſs "7 


; | —— his eyes had ſeen amo 
At Rhodes and Cyprus, and on other grounds, 
Curiſtian and heathen,” g 


He places one, 


s Who never ſet a ſquadron in the e 
Nor the diviſion of a battle /knew. © = 
More than a ſpinſter. 49 


Miuſt not this have been a juſtifiablecauſe for 
reſentment; if any can be ſo, to a brave and 


enterprizing ſoldier? Some critic ſtyles him 
© a falſe, diſſembling, ' ungrazeful raſcal.” No- 


thing however can be more unjuſt than the 
laſt epithet. Othello was unkind and ungene- 
rous; lago not ungrateful. The ſtrongeſt 
reaſon for his reſentment to the moor is yet to 
be told. He ſuſpected that he had been in- 


5 jured by him in the moſt tender point; that 


he had ſeduced his wife Æmilia, a ſuſpicion 


which does not appear deſtitute of foundation. 
The diſcourſe ſhe holds with Deſdemona 


amply demonſtrates that ſhe was very far from 


en any rigid notions of conjugal 


fidelity. 


[ S j 
fidelity. (A. nn She tells her miſ- 
treſs, that ſhe would not carry on an intrigue 
for a joint ring, for meaſures of lawn; nor 
for gowns, petticeats nor caps nor any petty 
exhibition. But for all the Whole world! 
(alluding to whit Deſdemona had ſaid) hy 
who would not make her huſband a cuckold 
to make him a monareh? After again pro- 
| feſfing that ſhe and an infinity of other women 
would break their matrimonial vow for Oy 

fignal advantage, ſhe adds, 3 IN 

09-902 1-dothink-it is their huſband's faults | ite Hob 
I wives d0 fall. Say; chat they lack ehele de 
1 pour our” treaſures into foreign laps; le Ws, | 
by pre at na phat Be gh 33 


«6. +» Throwingrreſtraint upon us; or fay me, 
Or ſcant” our forme? bavings in deſpight; 7 1 
- Why 1 we have galls: and * we have meet, 
we "Ye have-we ſome revenge. * " 


Emilia here ſeems to allude to. 1 ous: 
ation. Iago was'of''a jealous'temper, not al- 
Ways continent of his hands toward her; was 
reduced to a ſtate of indigence, and could not 
conſequently ſupport het in her uſual ſtile of 
Ning = her former havings. In ſome ſub- 
ſequent lines ſhe follows up her argument with 
equal ſpitir and energy; but the lines quoted 
lh 6 ad to ſuew that e war by no 
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means fortunate in his matrimonial connexion. 
Warburton ſuppoſes that, when he informs 
Roderigo in the firſt ſcene of Caſſio's promo- 
tion over his head, he afterwards alludes, in an 
abrupt manner to ſome former ſarcaſm Bun 
Ge relative to the levity « of. Emilia. 75 


—— — 4% A Florentine's. Bos et. 
Ascher almoſt damn 'd in a fair wife! 


ö If we allow this e Othello ad- 
ded inſult to LN 1715 
3 Whatever i 


When Caſſio Gays «] never 3 a 1 more 
kind and honeſt.” (A. 4. 8. 1.) He ſeems evidently to 
mean Iago. Were the latter a Venetian, as ſome commen- 
mentators ſuppoſe, can we rgconcile it to es common mode 
of converſation, that when he calls Roderigo, * a -_ 
traſh,” he ſhould add—* of Venice !” Would an Enghih- 
man, after deſcribing a countryman of his as a —— 
add of England? But, did he talk of an 28 that 
ſtile, he would in all probability, like 21 e e the 
country he belonged to. When Oth » liſtening to 

Caſſio - converſation, ** Doy _ ry, 17 ? * you 

triumph? may we not im lit — u e that 
| Caſio was of Rome? His being re da 1425 — 

Theorique” certainly does not militste againſt, the rd 
Whether this conjecture be allowed or not, it does not ap 
a be 1 above has explained more 5 
Eorily ommentators than by Warburton. It 
muſt be: — that in the ac 
4 bis countryman : and it. is not improbat le, 7 8 
kſpeare had forgot what he had ſaid of him in 
— unuſual with other eminent delineators of ideal cha- 
racters. Cervantes, in the book of Don —— calls 
Sanchs's wife Joan Gurrgagz; but the 
known by the name of TEIA Panca; ad 22 the ſecond 
part where he takes an 8 to ſatiriſe — Author of 
- a furreptitious Don Quixot, he is particular] Nai her on him 
for being guilty of ſo palpable an error as 8 
GvITEREZ : not aware that he himſelf had led him into it 
by one more ſtrange and unaccountable. 
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Whatever ſtreſs may be laid on this cit- 
cumſtance, it certainly required no common 
degree of chriſtian charity to forgive ſuch 
treatment as 180 had ex Nie from the 
Moor. 5 

But what axcule it may” be Gig" is there 
his behavior to Cafſio ? He never perlo 05 
injured him; nor does it appear that be had 
at any time endeavoured to ſupplant lago, th 10” 
he was fortunately preferred before him. oh 


I cannot however allow that he had no cauſe 


for reſentment againſt Caſſio. He ſuſpedts 
bim no leſs than Othello of a 1 00 i 


1411 


mile cod hone \ anoi335troqun}” aif 
Again; though it a not s Wo * he 
bad attempted to ſupplant Iago, vet the cir= 
cumſtance alone of, his undeſeryed promotion 
over him, muſt have Kindled in his breaſt, 
unleſs endowed with the apathy of a ſtoic or 
the meekneſs of a ſaint, ſome ſparks of anger 


.and indignation againſt the ſucceſsful rival. * | 


1 well as the unjuſt patron, On this point, 1 be- 


lieve I might with ſafety appeal to the officers 
of the Britiſh army; to thoſe, who 1 


D a dren 
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have ſignaliſed themſelves in the field, have 
met with the approbation of their General who 
witneſſed their exploits and honored them 
with apparent friendſhip. If in ſuch cirtum- 
ſtances, ſome young man, ſome meer“ bookiſh 
corique,” was ptomoted over them, would 
"they feel no diſguſt, no indignation at the 
perſon ſo promoted? Can they conctive many 
circumſtances more likely to kindle ſuch re- 
ſentment as might be fatal, or more excuſable 

if attended by ſuch effects? | 
+ It would have been taint vile mote 
noble in Tago to have ſuppreſt his reſentment 
againſt Othello and Caſſio, and wiſer probably to 
5 Jave winked at the frailties of Emilia; but 
math allowances 'ought ſurely to be made for 
the imperfections of human nature, when 
20 Plated in trying ſituations: and why {hould 
be entitled to the benefit of this plea 

as wall as more exalted characters? 

T obſerved that ago J militaty delerts are 
. - never queſtioned ; and, in the firſt ſcene, he 
Tpeaks 1 like one, ho was no lefs conſcibus of | 
"his 0 own merit, than tremblingly alive to the 
indign ties he had ſuffered. dad 1 bir of 
man, "Lays be, 5 ah 


+ at ©» 


51 


S n F kno my price 2 —* 
He 


Yr 
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He concludes his ſpirited ſpeech with re- 
inline that notwithſtanding” his: eng 
EE pants him to _ 
— « be beleed and calmed | 
By debtor and ereditor. ; 
© This ſomewhat ſoftens an  exceptionable 
part of his conduct, the making his fool his 
purſe. He had a right to expect promotion. 
Þ N of this ex xpectation he had 
| lived, 


* Then follow theſe lines 
— this counter-cafter ! 

He, in good time muſt his Lieutenant be, | 

And I, God bleſs the mark! his Moorſhip' s Ancient,” 
1 appears in this drama to have entertained a 
idea of military ſubordination. Othello is 
- - 1 of the Venetian army, yet the immediate officer, 
next to him, is Caſſio, his Lieutenant, and then Iago the 
Ancient, or Enſign. This arrangement is ſuitable to the 
ou of a company, but not to thoſe belonging to a great 


[x "His ideas on this ſubject ſeem no leſs incongruous in other 
dramas. We are ſo familiariſed to the title of Ancient when 
applied to P1sTOL, that it ſeems to form part of his name, 
| and to be almoſt inſeparable from it; yet Fluellen talks of 
one Ancient-Lieutenant Piſtol uttering prave words at 
6 \ the pridge * more Flaellen is euere. as exactly conver - 
+ fant in military affairs, or, to adopt his on words, in ** the 
ceremonies of the l Wie muſt ſappoſe therefore that 
be is not defignedly made to confound theſe diſtinct ranks. 
In the ſame p iſtol 5 his hopes of being ſutler 
unto the ep, a poſt probabl N ping. officer, 
even in the time of Hen. 5th, | Bardolph —— Pal. 
ſtaff's ſervant, his corporal, his. lieutenant, and at laft | 
er eee HOong a « 
h pax of little price. We might almoſt ſuppoſe that theſe | | 
* _ adventurers adopted 547 titles to 1 themſelves OC- 


- ; ” * 


OI — - - 


Laie ] 
| lived, it, may naturally be concluded, hs: 
-profuſely than he would otherwiſe have done; ; 


had involved himſelf in difficulties, or as 


Emilia expreſſes it, had © ſcanted his former 
havings · another cauſe for chagrin and anger 


* againſt Othello, whoſe cruel neglect had obli- 


ged him to ſtoop, to meanneſſes he would 
otherwiſe have deteſted. Inſtances of faults 


1 committed by naturally virtuous characters in 
reduced circumſtances, which they would have 


abhorred in a ſtate of affluence, every day oc- 
cur. The proclivity natural to error is too 
well known to be inſiſted upon. Not the 
death of Caſſio, but the depriving him of his 


office was Tago's original deſign. Had he ſuc- 


ceeded to the command he ſo © juſtly claimed, 
qu] we 
1 credit ;; yet ben Hoſteſs Hoſteſs Quickly, Ps") to 


. mitigate... PiftoFs, fury, calls him good Captain, and- 
ſweet Captain,” her female viſitor, who had telt,,no. re- 


5 ſentment at his having been previouſiy ſtiled Axelzxr, 


abuſes him in the moſt virulent terms for aſſuming a title to 
ten be had n pretenſons. (Hen. 4. ad part. A. . S. 17 
Our ald dramatic bards attended poſſibly lels.to (the 
ng in military affairs chan in any other Nie In Beau- 


| ns A fore a plays, the Lieutenant and Ancient are 


e as ry diſtant the Cam- 
;mandes 3 1 A Colonel 1 1 indeed, — 2 — 


| 25 —— „ [A Lioutopant, by 


0. Demetrius Ppliorcetes [The Amore Lieut — and a 
Corporal Judas ſerves in he Roman Jin 
2 ( Bonduca ). 


; TT 3 
we may conclude, reaſoning from probabi- 
lities and the common courſe of events, that 
be would neither have betrayed Othello, de- 
frauded Roderigo, nor acted - unkindly to 
Caſſio, but have continued © n ee 
59 to the end of the chapter. + 
The laſt charge, and the ſerctelt is, hi 
id to the innocent Deſdemona. This is- 
generally conſidered as the very acme of vil 
lainy, and it admits indeed of leſs excuſe than 
the former accuſations; for ſhe had never 
vronged him. Iago hewever does not behold 
her in the ſame point of view as a reader or a 
ſpectator of this tragedy. He is by no means 
_. convinced of her virtue and purity of heart, as 
appears from his obſervations on the firſt in- 
terview between her and Caſſio, (A. 2. S. 5.) 
from his ſubſequent diſcourſe Wees S rn | 
and the ſoliloqy which follows. 
0 5 % That Caſſio loves her, I do well believe it; 
: That ſhe loves him, e pee c. N 25 
deer ſimilar pa might be adduced: 
and it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that his 
ſuſpicions of his wife had ſoured his temper, 
and excited in him a general averſion to the 
female” ſex. It appears indeed to have been 
7 of ſo violent a nature as even to overcome his 


ir | Dd 4 | policy. 
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policy. In the firſt ſcene between him and 
Deſdemona at Cyprus, (A. 2. S. 5.) he be- 
trays a moroſeneſs unſuitable to his ſituation 


and deſigns; for had Othello been led to ſup 
pole that he: diſliked his wife, or was on un- 


friendly terms with her, any teſtimony of his 
to her diſcredit muſt have been weakened in 


Proportion to chat idea. This mode of he- 
havior therefore betrays an irritability, end in 


ſome reſpect an imheeillity of character in 
Iago, rather than hardened. villainy: chat, I 
apprehend, is never accompanied with acute 


ſenſibility and 1 ade Reds. of 
* ure 2 4] Fe 


On the 3 his 8 to! 8 
concerning which no aecuſation has been pre- 


ferred, appears to be the leaſt excuſahle. I 
bim he was indebted for ,pecuniary obliga- 


tions, but for none of any kind to either of the 
other characters. On the contrary, from the 
firſt of them he had, moſt decidedly and in- 


| controvertibl y, received injuries gf the ſeyereſt 


kind. He had no trivial cauſe for his ayerſion 


to Caſſio. Deſdemona, 28 being à Woman, 

was not an objett of his regard 3 as the friend 

FX Caſio, and Emilia ſhe appeared to him! in 
K + diſguſting hight, and 1 
| WHO! Ev id 


i 


ſidered as the wife of Othello. In order to 
diſtreſs him, however, not to gratify any aver- 


ion towards Deſdemona, fie contrives her 


death: ſhe is merely an inſtrument to effectuate 


his vengeange; and if vengeance - can be 
vindicated by an accumulation of injuries, 


Tago's, though exorbitant, was juſt. 


It appears therefore;-notwithſtanding the 
general opinion, that his conduct admits of 
much palliation ;—this 1 Is : all I contended fgf: ' 


and Itruft, that if you till think him 3 vil- 


lain, you Soner bim as one of the lower claſs, 


«a puny whipſter” in the ſchool of iniquity, 


not to be ranked with Richard the third, 


| Aaron the moor, and others of the higher 


order, his uſual alfociates.” Let me add only, 
that if I have not wholly waſhed the 'blacka- 
moor white, I truſt I have taken a ſhade from 
his colour; 1 have offered ſome 12 for 


his 10 character and conduct. 5 
5 NP 
1 2 
| A b OM N me, 
10 i ee Lett 
. | 
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No. O one, oo Vines with the Vinclidn Site 
can be a ſtranger | to the exceſſive jealouſy of 
its Government.—And the ſecrecy and cele- 
rity with which perſons 72 M pected only of 
intermeddling in State Affairs) are puniſhed, 
bave peculiarly , marked the judical admini- 
ſtration of that famous Republic. 2 

The injuſtice often occaſioned by this mode 
of proceeding,.cannat fail to excite in our bo- 
ſoms the livelieſt indignation, and at the ſame 
time cauſe us to reflect with pleaſure on being. 
| born ina country, where the guilty alone have 
' reaſon to fear, and innocence is ſage of oo, 
e and . 3 
5 =; A* 


* The leading incidents of this affecting ſtory are to be | 
found in Mrs. Piozzi's Travels. The —— has attempted 
only to fill up a meagre outline; to add ſome circumſtances 

apd refltiqns not unſuitable tothe ſcene and the charter 


* 


— .. 
— — 


1 


The Hiſtory of Albano, a young Nobleman 
of Venice, who lived about the middle of the 


1th century, furniſhes an affecting inſtance 
of the cruelty ariſing from the jealouſy of the 
Venetian Government. Endowed with: the 
ſtricteſt integrity, and happieſt talents, he was 
beloved and eſteemed by the Patricians, and 
almoſt” idolized by the People. But notwith- 
ſtanding his rank, his unblemiſhed character, 
his ſignal atchievemefts in defence of his 


country, and his unwearied exertions for her 


welfare, Albano incurred the ſuſpicion of con- 


certing meaſures againſt the Stare';—a ſuſpi- | 


cion which his too delicate, or rather romantic, 
ſenſe of honour prevented him from clearing 
up, and ſubjected him to a diſgrace and 
puniſhment more atolerable even than death 
itſelf. vi 

It was obſerved by one of the ſpies, chat, 


conſtantly, about the hour of midnight, Albano, 
muffled up in his cloak, with the moſt ſtu- 


dious care, entered the houſe of the French 
Ambaſſador. By the rigid laws of Ve- 


nice, no nobleman i is allowed to viſit a foreign | 


- miniſter, unleſs on ſome well known buſineſs, 
and by the permiſſion of the ſenate; ſo ap- 


74 prehenſive are they, leſt any innovation ſhould | 


* 
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he planned, or any change of r fairen 
|; be attempted. Pat 11343 
„de myſterious manner in which Albano 
repeatedly viſited the envoy's houſe, could 
not, therefore, fail of attracting the malt cu- 
xious attention of the vigilant. ſpies of the 
Venetian Government; and his conduct was 
foon. reported to the illuſtrious magiſtrate, fu- 
perintending the police, the intimate, the . 
Doom ſriend, as it happened, of Albano. 
Surprized at the relation, and with all the 
anxiety which the moſt ardent friendſhip could 
excite, Friuli beſitated to believe the account. 
though minutely and circumſtantially deli- 
vered; and to be affured of its truth or falſe- 
hood, directed a faithful agent of his own, to 
| watch the ſoorſteps ofthe unſuſpecting Albano. 
At the expiration of ſome days he received a 
confirmation of theſe nightly viſits, and of the # 
ecxet} and diſguiſed manner in which they 
were always, made. Agitated by the moſt 
| painſul ſenſations for his friend ſituation, but 
at che ſame time remembering the duties he 


_ © owed iq the State, the mind of Friuli became 


* prey of the deepeſt ſorrow and diſtraction. 
„ill unwilling to believe, that the beloved 
nion of his carlieſt days, the friend of 


5 e whoſe. 
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whoſe honor and Patfötifin he had ever enter. 
tained the moſt exalted idea, the ornament of 
the State, and the idol of the People, could 
harbour even a thought inimical to his coun+ 
try, he reſolved before the execution of choſe 
laws, he was ſworn to maintain, to be himſelf 
a witneſs of the criminal viſits a yup to 
. 2 

Tod ſoon was he demenees ehid the . 
tions he had received were well-founded : for 
ſeveral ſucceſſive nights, at the moſt flent 
hour, in the moſt ſtudied concealtnent of dreſs. 
did he obſerve Albano approach the houſe of 
the French reſident, and, on à ſignal given, 

admitted into i with the utmoſt * 
| and ſecrecy. 2 

The welfire of the Republic, the high ſenſe 
of the duties with which he was inveſted; and 
incontrovertible proof he had himſelf obtained. h 
would not permit Friuli longer to delay calling 
on the tranſgreſſor of the laws to anſwer for 
nis miſconduct, or explain his myſterious be- 
haviour. Friuli's patriotiſm, glowing and 
fincere, impelled him to ſtruggle againſt thoſe 
feelings, which friendſhip eagerly and anxi- 
ouſſy ſuggeſted, and ſeverely did he ſuffer from 


rr ran With the AUR ORE, he 
beheld 


dou +. 


„ 
x 


74; okagd contra aper e 
us 


ac fidera, amici causà, vir Dy 
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beheld his deareſt friend expoſed, to the un- | 


relenting vengeance of the ſevereſt laws, and 
his ſoul. ickened within him at the dreadful 


proſpect of the event. Stifling, however, all 


ſenſations which oppoſed the intereſts of his 
country,“ he determined faithfully . to diſ- 
charge the duties of his office. —Having paſſed 
a melancholy and ſleepleſs night, the next 
morning his orders were iſſued for convening 
the ſupreme; council, and his warrant for ap- 
prehending the unfortunate Albano. 
Theſe orders were punctually and 30 


obeyed; and Friuli prepared himſelf to ap- 


pear before the council, and diſcloſe the 5 | 


which conſtituted his accuſation. 7 


The council, compoſed of the nobleſt, wiſeſt, 
and moſt venerable Venetians, bore on their 
countenances the impreſſion of the profoundeſt 
grief, when they underſtood on whoſe fate 
they were to decide. An awful pauſe, a filence, 
more expreſſive than eloquence itſelf, enſued. | 
The ezcs of all ſpoke moſt. Vis but their | 


denten were mute. 
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aciet ; nei judex qui- 
dem erit de ipſo amico: ponit enim Amiei, quum 
' induir Judicis. mY | CICER@. 
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Akri, his whole frame trembling. his voice 
half choaked by the riſing tumults of his breaſt, 
broke the fearful flence by addreſh ing 25 | 
fed aſſembly. | 

He began by qbſervitig 051 be at once 
perceived the eyes of the whole council turned 
towards him, expreſſive of their aſtoniſhment 
and ſorrow that Albano ſhould be accuſed; 
and that he ſhould be his accuſer. Would to 


God, exclaimed he in the bitterneſs of his | 


ſoul, that I had periſhed ere T had ſeen this 
day. He continued, “that when he looked 
on that grave and honourable body of men. 
whom he was then addreſſing. he was con- 
fident that he beheld in them the zcalous and 
ſtedfaſt friends of the ſacred conſtitutiom or 
Venice; thoſe who would not only bravely de- 
fend it againſt all attacks from an open enemy, 
dut with equal rigour and alacrity repel and 
puniſh every infidious / endeavour, ſecretly to 
impair or deſtroy it. In every other reſpect, 
he moſt humbly confeſſed, he was their in- 
ferior ; but in the love of his country, in una 


| bated real for its proſperity, in inflexible 


rigour againſt its enemies, he ptoudly de- 
clared, he could yield to no one: and, whilt 
Ie big drops ſtarted into his eyes, added, (but 

dur 


e i 

day would confirm what he had aſſerted, and 
prove it Noe: ANG: eee 
vanity. dards a :} 3. af 40 
They beheld, het 9 at their "I 
lim who was once the ornament of the Re- 


public, the brighteſt example of all that was 


excellent or great, the honoured and beloved 
companion of their councils, not only accuſed 
of haviiig actually violated the laws of Venice, 
but labouring under a heavy ſuſpicion of con- 

certing meaſures hoſtile to her ſecurity. And 


by whom accuſed? By one whoſe, life would 


have been chearfully devoted to preſetye bim 
whom he- accuſes; by one, who, had he 
liſtened only to the voice of friendſhip, muſt 


| have ſheltered him from the purſuit of juſtice, 
and ſhielded. him from her uplifted ſword; - 
by one, who in, vindicating the laws of his 


country, yielded up at once the peace and 


happineſs of his future days. Oh my country ! 


cried: the wretched. Friuli, what do I not ſa- 
crifice to thy welfare or to thy ſafety? I oftes 


up a8 a victim, the friend of my boſom, the 


far better part of myſelf. A purer or brighter 


flame never burnt on the altar of friendſhip, 
han that which v Fe er breaſt, but at thy 
5 . mp;country ! I Hilie its influence, and a 


155 extifiguiſh | 


4 

* every ſenſation, w. b pe 
with thy ſecurity. 6 U 

He then entreated their prog: be the 
preſent diftration of his mind; and en- 
deavauring 10 repreſs the turnults of his agi- 
tated | boſqm, proceeded to lay beſate thern 
the puriiculart of the malen n Nantes 
the charge. 04 1 553169139] 

11 was A long times Frivliodded, defamks 
could be induced to give any eredit de the in- 
formation he had received; hut the repeated 
vightly viſits af Albano were too certain. 
obſcrved, that the mere going to the Am- 
baſſador's houſe unauthoriſed, was contrary-ta 
the! eſtabliſhed laws ; but when the unſea- 
| ſanahle hour, the ſtudigus  concealmens ef 
dreſs, and the exceſſive caution uſed inthe 
admittance, were conſidered, nothing laſs 
could ariſe than a | moſt violent ſuſpicion of 
ſomething detrimental to the ſtare being in 
agitation. Notwithſtanding,” bomwover; this 
unfavourable light in which Albano ſtged, 
Friuli entreated of the :coungil, that in gen- 
fideration: of hia friend's former unblemiſned 
character, and glariqus ſervices to his country; 
they wauld permit him 10 offer any en- 
mn, altar, and, 24 him explain a _ | 


( 48 ] 
action which, n ew inp 
in a criminal light. e 
He hoped the council would: abou he had 
that day: diſcharged the duty repoſed in him 
by the laws; and unequivocally evinced that 
no ſacriſice was in his eyes too great, when re- 
quired by the good of the ſtate. He again 
intreated them to bring back to their remem- 
brance the obligations which Venice owed to 


the accuſed, for his exertions in her behalf ar 
home and abroad. He concluded by ex- 


horting them never to forget, that to temper 


jjiultice wich mercy, was moſt pe ac. 


| Eeptable in the ſight of heaven. | 
The whole aſſembly A affected by h 
the addreſs of Friuli, whoſe conflict between 
duty and affection equally excited their pity 
and admiration. After a ſhort interval, Albano 
was ealled on to anſwer to the charge which 
he had heard made againſt him, and with A 
ſerene countenance, in a firm tone of voice, 
with equal modeſty, dignity, and grace, Albano 
began his addreſs to the council. "01:16 
He aſſured them, that he then felt more for 
his accuſer, whom he was once permitted to 
call his friend, than he did for himſelf: That 
| the e Friuli Was, -and.mft be, more 
1101 oy | EK 7 | * 
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diſtreſſing than his own, let the Tue 1 chat 
2 prove to him ever ſo diſaſtros. 

Of what had been alledged reſpecting his 
viſit to the ambaſſadors houſe he freely ad- 
mitted: the truth; and if in ſo doing <4 had 
offended againſt any law, even though dor- 
mant or obſolete, he, of eourſe; was ſubject 
to its penalty; But, he obſerved, that no 
guilt had been proved, or could be fixed on 
him from the fact, except it were connected 
with the ſuſpicion of his being engaged in 
concerting meaſures detrimental to the fats. 
It was a hard thing, he ſaid, to contend with 
ſuſpicions ; facts could be anſwered, reſuted, 
denied of explained; but as to ſuſpicions, he 
ktew not how to repel them otherwiſe than 
by "requeſting of that aſſembly, to whotn in- 


dieidually he had long been known, to look © 


back on the tenor of his whole life, and to 
examine moſt ſtrictiy and ſeverely, whether, 
at any period of it, the ſmalleſt gtound could 
be diſcovered to warrant” à ſuſpicion of 
treachery in him. He modeſtiy reminded them 
of his ſervices to the Republic, that he had 


unremitringly laboured to promote its intereſt | fr 


and exalt its glory He involed heaven tb 
witneſs chat neither in deed or thought, had 
90 E e 2 8 he 


LE 
be ever conceived or ſoriged any one megſure 
unfriendly to the government, and as pure and 
immachplate towards his country did he at that 
moment ſtand, as at any period of his life. 
He denied that a firmer friend to Venice, ora 
more ſtrenuous rwe of i is cpaharion 
than himſelf, exiſted, 

. He felt himſelf, he "EY" 10 ms Cen 
| by his own integrity and innocende, chat he 
| and his life anche tmpde of chr illuſtrious 
aſſembly, truſting they would, by their una- 

nimous decree, efface from his character the 
| blemiſh which had that day been caſt _ 
mit, by the moſt unmerited ſuſpicions. 255 
Aſter ſhortly deliberating with the ether | 
members, the prefident informed Albano, 
that enough had been lain before the council 
| to ſatisfy them that he had not only tran. 
d one of the fundamental laws of Venice, 
ated in ſo queſtionable and myſterious a 
manner, 2s to render it indiſpenſable for him 
to account for his conduct, and difcidſe-its 
matives; to explain the xeal-cauſe of his uiſits 
to the French miniſter, and ingenuouſiy con- 
feſs the reaſon of his induſtrious endeavours to 
W — 9 


vere 
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vere periilties by the fact, which he had ad- 
rmtted, but that'in conſideration of his Her 
ſetvices, they were inclined to relax the rigout 
of the law, provided he would impart to them 
the true indueement to his ſecret viſits, ram 


which they ſheuld otherwiſe conclude” that | 
fomething' inimical to the porernietc hed 
deen intended. 
Albano thanked the colnet for their penity. 
and proffered favours, at the farne time de- 
elaring he could not, with the approbationt of 
his dun Heart, explain the particular circus 
ſtances of his conduct. In the moſt atitnated 
language,” and in the moſt ſolernn tnanner, he 
diſclaimed any defign againſt the well being - 
of his country, and ended with affuring the 
Aſſembly, that be the iſſue what: it might, no 
power on earth ſhould wreſt from hirn bis 
motives: oft that fubject he would preferve the 
profoundeft and moſt invincible filetice. 
© I is feareely poſſible to deſeribe the grief 
aud aſtonifhmient” of the whole aſſetnbly ort 
heating this declaration; the cool tone and de- 
terminecl mannoetin which it was made, leſt them 
n teaſem to Hope, that any thing would ever 
make che teſolution he had juſt ION. 
a Ie Ee 3 | 
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Albano was ordered to withdraw. The 


council, after examining his conduct in every. 
point of view, diſcovered in it much to blame, 


and more to ſuſpect: his refuſal, to enter,inta 
any explanation of it, ſeemed to confirm the 
opinion of all, that ſomething very criminal 


muſt be attached to it. Whatever their firſt 


prepoſſeſſions therefore might have been, they 


did not now / heſitate to impute to him the 


crime of plotting againſt the ſafety of che 
ſtate. The council had already departed 


widely from the general practice, on ſimilar | 


occaſions, and had, in conſequence of his 
yirtues and ſervices, diſplayed a. clemency; 
. ſeldom, if ever, , exerciſed. we eee 
goyernment. | 

Under that famous e in e 
by the name of St. Mark, are dungeans ſa 
| deeply, ſunk, as to be conſiderably below the 
level of the ſea ; through an apanment at 


rop, che wretched, vidtim of tate ſuſpiciag is 
let down, never more to rgturn,; through this, 


bis miſcrable and ſcanty. food. is conveyed. 


through this alone, the air ſuggiſh and damp. | 


from the maſſive and enormous arches: raiſed 


over the a with ming t en 


— n 7 = 4 
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victim bello. d Hab M¾]u 
Thus e carefully-and anti pre- 
vented from availing themſelves of all means 
of putting a period to this undeſcribable 
ſtate of horror, in total and almoſt palpable 
darłkneſs, for ever cut off from the world, with. 
out the fainteſt or moſt diſtant hope of ever 
again ſeeing their friends, their families, their 
deareſt connections, nay of ever more be. 
Holding any object on earth, theſe victims of 
ſuſpicion endure torments far more 
and exquiſite than the moſt terrific death. 
In one of | thoſe dreary cells, was Albano 
condemned to paſs the remainder of his days. 
The dectee once paſt was irrevocable; the ex- 
- ecution of it followed cloſe, and without being 
permitted to bid adieu to his relatives, his ex. 
pecting family, his anxious friends, without 
any preparation for ſo dreadful an event, was 
this unhappy nobleman conveyed to thoſe 
ſcenes of horror and of darkneſa, and in tle 
flower of his age, and the vigorous exerciſe of 
the moſt brilliant faculties, buried alive, and 
for ever ſhut een the voice and fight. of 
human kind. "3-411 25 an 
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.. "Notwithſtanding the ſecrecy and diſpitch 
| wich which this buſineſs was tranſacted, the 
populate: of Venict ſnon ſelt the abſence of 
their patron, their benefactor, - iheir friend. 
Bred up in ſubmiſſion the moſt humble to their 
rulers, they dared not clamour for, and de- 
mand their protector, or even to murmur 
apainſt thoſe, by whoſe means they had the 
ſtrongeſt renſons to ſuppoſe they were deprived 
of him. But their ſorrow was not leſs poignant 
ur ſincere becauſt it was ſilent ; the whole 
city eraſed not to lament and deplore his fate. 
The ſtern patriotiim even of Friuli, could 
not ſupport him under the grief excited by 
this dreadſul ſentence. He contemplated wih 
horror the fituation to which he had reduced | 
nis much loved friend. The picture was tos 
ſnocking for; him to look on; the emaciated = 
routtenance of Albano, wherein were mark: 
the deep, lines uf hopeleſa expoctation, , 
the' traces of approaching diſſolution, con» 
ſtantly appeared to Friuli's: ĩmagination : the 
ieſpair of his eye; the faint ſweat on dis ra. 
the convulfioh of his altered features, and che 
Juſt, though gentle, reproof from his dy 
lips, all paſſed in terrible review. ::acroſk 
his agitated mind, * furbad him to enjoy 
| either 
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cither repoſe at night, or tranquillity by day. 


His health impaired, and his ſpirits worn 
down by unceaſing ſotrow and remorſe, he 


ſurvived but a ſhort time, and by his dean 


proved that his frienꝗ hip equalled in ſtrength 
and ſincerity, his {vve' and zeal fot hui cu 
Nilo long the ill-fated Albano dragged out 


his miſerable exiſtence in theſe regiom of wos 
cannot be known. The moſt proſound ſilence 


was ever preſerved: on this occaſion, and no 


obne dared to enquire aſter the fate of the 
eee eee . 
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Albano's confinement; when 4 prieſt was called 


to adminiſter ſpiritual conſolation to à lady at 
Paris, in her laſt moments, and perform 
thoſe offices which her religion taught her to 
tequlte. Amongſt other matters which the 


dying Adelaide diſeloſed to her Confeſſor, 
vas the following incident; that neurly twenty 


years before ſhe had”refided at Venice in the 


houſe of the French ambaſſador, actcompa ; 


 nying his wife thither, to whom ſhe was ro- 


lated; and whoſe friendſhip ſhe had poſſeſſed 


m"_—_ her enen age; that during her abode 


there 


„ 
there ſhe became acquainted: with a young 
Venetian, of whoſe title ſhe was ignorant, but 
of ſuperior: birth and quality; that his per- 

ſvnal accompliſnments, united with the charms 
of his converſation, fubdued her heart; and 
though” ſhe had unwarihy yielded up her ho- 
- Nour, yet every ſucceeding day ſeemed to add 
to their paſſion, and ſtrengthen their attach. 
ment; that as he could not unite himſelf to 
her by the bonds of marriage, without de- 
graduation, the moſt private mode of viſiting 
her was adopted, and, through the aſſiſ:- 
tance of a faithful domeſtic, he was conſtantly 
introduced into the houſe at the hour of mid - 
night; but ſuddenly. without any information 
. whatever, ceaſed to come to her; that diſ- 
© tracted by a thouſand conjectures and fears, 
her health began daily: and viſibly to decline, 
upon which it was thought adviſeable that ſhe 
mould return to her native country, where ſhe, 
at length, regained! her health, though never 
her tranquillity; . Motors: TY 
Adelaide, / faint and exhauſted by the ke. 
cCital, had ſcarcely received the abſolution, 
f which ſhe implored, and by her ſincere pe- 
nitence er F ere when ſhe breathed 
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Hence 
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Hence it became moſt apparent, thut he. 


unſortunate Albano was innocent of every 


crime againſt his country ; and that his viſits, 


which were Conſtrued as proofs of his machi- 
nations againſt the ſtate, were made to a beau- 


tiful and beloved Miftreſs.” He preferred. 


enduring the miſeries of perpetual confine- 
ment in a dungeon, (o horrible, that the eye 
of the humane Howard was not allowed to ex- 
plore it,) to the riſc of expoſing to che re- 
proachful voice of the world, ber whom He 
adored. In the admiration. of his honourable 
ſpirit, his ardent love, bis unſhaken fortitude, 
we may be allowed to forgive the indiſcretions 
of Albano, or if we blame him for an error, 


oy eee e Ing 
commiſeration. | | 
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* hon of yore upon thi bar e Ws 
| Themiltocles and Cimon ſav conſelt, "0 


ft EIT 301 © 10 

When Greece made haughty Perf bonn 
1 &y-biright robes of waring Aare de!!! 75 MIT: 
. Or the ial," „ bnbe 


ven vic the blood of thodlands Las. : BET 
| Shomed aloud, ** thoxeyer ſhall h e. 
o Freedom triumph, whe wt pate might 

** They ruſh indignant to the fight, Pieter: 


* Refaved wich fame is lv, or glorious death embrace. 


Ethereal Viaory! Jove's darling chüd. 
Tei born with Pallas, when the daring maid 
Urged on with rout, and terror wild, 
(The maſly ſpear high-brandih'd o'er her bead) 
That impious crew, whoſe giant pride 
All Heaven's authentic powers deſied ; 


h | When 


[449 ] 


When redient from ſuceeſ;fal war, 
bis kn ibs Ge monks eres: 
Around thee braced a golden gone, | 


belesen ty bead wh bans plc rum th mar 
ing ſtar. 


Ethereal Vieory! Oh! Heed my prayer! 
By al thy antient trophies won, | | 
By all thy favourite Britain hath achieved. 
By the deep wounds, which every warrior fon 
Of her's, with extaſy hath e'er received, 
| When liberty and juſtice trove 
© To fire hervic ſouls with ardent love, 
| By thy own dauntleſs mind, O Goddeſs, ſwear, 
Swear, that ** from Calpe to each diſtant pole, 
* Wheree'er the glittering billows roll, 
_ © Britannia's progeny ſhall fill ſurvey | 
| «« Thy guardian form, thy out-ſtretch'd arm, 
1 Forceful the raging winds to charm, | 
« Scatter oppoling hoſts, and ſubjugate the ſea,” = 


* 


430 
She ſwore the mighty oath; to Hows was given 
To teach, while thunders fierce he hurl'd. 

. The aſtoniſh'd Gaul, the liftening World, 
The oath by Vidtory worn,” and ratified by Heaven. 
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Some OBSERVATIONS eee 


HesIOD and HOMER, and the SHIELDS 
of HERCULES and ACHILLES. : 


4 


a a. T 


T \J 


EY 


e was Pebyr no 1 wich 
Longinus; he quotes the A, Hfamue once, 
to find fault with a part of the deſcription of 


wor in that poem, bg e ge ſome 
| eee, eee ene 
| 0 eee 

o Hujus quidem ex naribus mucus manabat, 


which he ſays is à diſguſtful i image. It is fo. 


4.4 £30 it 


Nice taſte cannot be pleaſed with it. In a fine 
portrait this fingle feature is diſproportioned. | 


« Pravus eſt naſus, cum nigris oculis nigroque 
capillo” But how could he Paſs over oy 
nn and pathos of the laſt ſentence? * 


— ce Fanz di Not —— RAA AF 
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% Multus autem pulvis conſtraverat ei humeros 
Lachrymis madens.” | 
Would not the Critics teens + to — ner 
ſuffer him to commend a writer who might in 


„ * 
ed * Set 4 


any reſpect be called his rival ? and whom, if 
prior to him in time, he imitated,” but did 
not excel? How atherwife could ſo competen: 


a judge, in a tract on the ſublime, have neg- - 
lected to mention the battle of the Gods and 
Titans, and Jupiter's victory over Typhæus, 
in the Theogonia, thoſe inſtances of more than 
Homerie elovatian? How could he have paffed 


me, Which agrees with his peculiar notions 
of. that happy arrangement and texture, con- 


ſtituting the /ub/ime, in, what other cities 


would ſtile the Fre wh Ode of Sappha?* 
ab How 


„Nun foe, and ied th 1 1 
Totewper clay with lymph be order'd ſtrait... > 
IUlaſtrious Vulcan; and with buman c. 


And active energy the mals endow. SS? 
hen with a face like heaven's immortal pe 
Tadeck the living Virgin's beautedas frum, 


x 18 33 
7514 


Thrice amiahle. To Pallas gave comma 


Ingenious works to teach her, and to weave 
The gloſſy web. And Venus on her head 
To pour attractive charms, the — Bt 


Of 


1 433 1 
How could he Have falled to quote the afcent 
of Hercules into his chariot; vhen completely 
-ſheathed in his ponderous armour, and bearing 
his immenſe ſhie ldd? nh 


— — En, eme bee 
EnuXos ac rige ra rg As aN 10 D ä 
Kejs beende it. % ian eee ware nn 
* Equeſirem atem inflii in currum 
Similis ful fulguri 1 Joris ægida tenentis, . 
Leviter ingrediens.“ 5 N 


This is brief, . and. ſublime. 

Homer applies the ſimile to Idomeneus in the 
1 Sim eint mi nac. on 219011 „% 3th 
Of pecbonste deffe; And alf the ces ed un Hine? 


Of oruament and et. And Hertues bade Age! 


To place within het petulance af ſon , 
And witcheries fallacious. They obey d 

Saturnian Jove high-reigning:” "Firſt; of day”? 325 2 

Vulcan compoſed her like a modeſt maid, 99 


Suffuſed with blaſkes: Pallas with à sj, . Oy 


| And ſplendid gems adorni'd:* Each fiſter Grace, 

And Eloquence divine, upqn ber frame or 
Shower'd golden wreathes. Adding choicel gift. 
The fair-hair d Hours argund. hex, wind. 
Bright vernal blooms... Pallas with niceſt arr. 
Adapted to her limbs the owing robe, 

Aud every orunmeht. *Batfalſhood7ſaaresy [71 
And witcheries fallarious, in her foul; re; 12075 
And bland ſeductive accents, Hermes 

Such was the will of Jove. And now her ma 

The herald of the ſky announced to all, 


CO." C Me.) 
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| IE. 

' r3th book of the Iliad with leſs energy, as he 

is more diffuſe, wiſhing at the ſame time to 
exemplify the ſpeed of the 1 and he 

ſhining of his armour. © big tient 


«> Nr N, 
Nuipe AC r an? ,t OA, 
Al onpe Brorwon® ae Is en le 
Ny ve xanus capa wage ovribroer e. 


* Perrexit ire fulguri fimilis, quod Saturnius . | 
Manu acceptam miſerit ab illuftri Olympo 
 Oftendens fignum Homingbus. 4 > OG 

Sie Hajos as fplendebat circa pefiora Carrentic,” . 
Were there no confuſion in this ſimile, it 
ſhould not have been uſed for Idomeneus, at 
leaſt not to convey an idea of ee 
for ſoon after he is thus deſcribed. | 

ce % og ppb wu 
| Our" of e put! e Se a? ee, 
o pa x, tr rad par , vun M yo be 50 
Tena Fer: pe, weder Paper an ness. 
| . pedun rant quam impetar feet 
Neque ut irwete poſſet ad ſuam haſtain, nee ut evitaret: 
Ideoque in flatarif pugul quldem arcebat fievum diem, 
; Ad fugam vero non jun facile pedes ferebant ex pana. 


Without commenting at preſent on any 
e eee 
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on the ſhields of Hercules and Ackilles. 
Theſe" are the two fineſt poetical pictures of 
antiquity; The different ſcenes are placed 
immediately before the eye. The various 
figures have life, motion; ſenſe,” voice, and 
progreſſive action. It fees ſtrange that 1 
queſtion ſhould have been ſtarted, whether 
they ebuld have been really eomprehended 
within che limits of à ſhield, and dat Mr. 
Pope eſpecially, to pleaſe others we may ſup- 
poſe, not himſelf, ſhould have miſpent ſo 
much time on this ſubject,” He might ſurely 
have ſpared himſelf the trouble of detailing 
M. Dacier's reply to the objections of the 
critics, and likewiſe M. Boivin's diſtribution 
of the ſhield.” His own eflay;" ih which * che 
words of Homer being firſt trunſlated, an at- 
by ea to ſhew with what exact order 
all that he deſcribes might enter into the 
compoſition, according to the rules of paint- 
ing.“ is more ingenious thanſolid.- Whether 
engraved, expreſſed in retievo, or painted, 
che miniature ſcenes and figures maſt have 
been either very imperſeciiy and ludicrouſly 
repreſented, or have appeared to the ſpectator 
as ſtrange maſſes of confuſion and diſorder. 
TR were indeed never meant to take a 
UE es viſible 


/ 


gt 
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5 Ca x. 
viſible fort .they were pourtrayed hy the im- 
aginai ion to the ĩmagination. Were the ſhield 


Containing them four, ot even ſix feet in 


diameter, apuppet-ſhew would be exhibited-— 


what ſhould be great. would be converted into 
mere farce. Popes plcture of the ſhield. of 


Achilles, is a burleſque of Homer. But to 
the eye f fancy all is clear, and the mind 
cafily comptehends the whole amagery of abe 
Naa ic d ciodad, Shovlg v2 1 Tigi 5605 
None but a divine power could faſbion ſuch 
bucklem, which myſt; for ever remain inimi- 
table by any mortal antiſt. Tho heaven itſelf, 
and che works of, heavenly, beings are not 
above the; deſcriptive genius of waiters: like 


Mefiod and Homer. The ſuperiority? of po- 


etry to painting, and the immenſr diſtance to 
which the latter is throun by the former, is 
no where more conſpicuouſly exemplified than 
ne ip £33 9 10308 1 Cerro 
They were in fact neither ſhields, humanly 
— nor ever meant to be degraded to 
the ſtandard of human ſkill. . That of Her- 
. -cules-was, as the poet informs us,; ꝛ 


Jae ye of heaven e 8 
prodigy of 


nes 0 . 16 #7 
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„ be Gaben ibis u d Capitol? 300 290 OT 
The ſhield of Achilles was ener 
Vulcan at the requeſt” of Thetis— When 
brought to that Hero he * e 
niſhment, and exclaims, el . As 701 


2 „ , 3b wb ie beor et! 04 ritt 1 nia 
44 EN jars aaa, bende Boo ro Ardya , 

140 Mater Mea, hec quidem arma Deus dedit, qualia par 

Opera eſſe immortalium, neque enge . K. 8 7 


e "1119104: percif 1973 987 bn. 


Without enteripg "now into the Ae 
e Hetiod was t more antient than Homer, 
or whether the Aowis K. was written: by 
him, or fome ſubſequent” author; I ſhall only 
obſerve that it is plain, one poet muft have 
dkterm ined to try his ſtrength with the other, 
or both muſt have had recourſe tba deſcrip- 
tion by ſome previous bard. For Beſides 
many fimifar ſcents atid! images, forne verſes - 


ate literally the fame: This could not have | 


-happened accidentally- it appears. indeed to 
me from the internal evidence that Hefiod's 


_ compoſition was the original. It has a freer, 
boldet air. It has more of the terrible graces. 


"Its colouring is not fo diſtinct. The cixcum- 5 


ſtances are more briefly, and rapidly touched 


on. It Has more ſiiblirairy, but leſß beauty. 
e K 


vs 
* 


ö 
I 


— at I — IO — 


8 ſtriking z image, word for word, from Heſſod. 
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It has not that of care and art; 
that laborious and nice arrangement of inci- 

dents. It is the monte decurrens amnis, 

quem imbres fuper notas aluere ripas; while 

Homer's flows thro”. the plain, ſmooth, and 

more uniformly majeſtic, It is what Virgil 

in many places is to Homer, what Sophocles 
is to Eſchylus. 

he Dragon, the Serpents, the L bung 

War, Perſeus and the Gorgons, the aſſembled 

| Gods, with Apollo and the Muſes, the Port, 

. the Courſing ſcene, the Horſe and Chariot 

. are omitted by Homer, perhaps be- 
cauſe he could not vary them with advantage. 

In the Battle, he fails, and eyen takes the moſt 


In theiprevious circumſtances, the council of 
- the Beſiegers, and the ambuſh of the Beſieged, 
he is tame an compariſon. Nar, are Pallas 
and Mars at the head of the citizens, in-arms 
of gold, and of ſuperiour ſtature like. gods, 
equal to the ſame deity, ſtanding on his car, 
te imbathed in blood, as he had ſtripp'd, the 
fallen e er they expired.” '—Or COR 
ber ſpear, her helmet, and ER¹.txx /! 
— — ** 2 0n ſhe moved, | _ | 
Mee. eee 


The 


TT BR 
The mundane ſyſtem placed in the ſhield 
of Achilles, 'is Homer's own, and —— 
; . but eee 
1 ( ebe, deen ase) 4 
Uran. {quay et Plantirem wake vocant.”) ) 


act? 


not ſe long as that af Hof 

Qualem, Miniſtrum, Sc. 

_ Beſides, this, we have. the beautiful rural 
ſketch, where, © ſhepherd . huts, and ſheds, 

and ſcattered ſheep-catcs variegate the Ts, 

We have likewiſe the Cretan 
| and the two lions ſeizing the bull, which h 
has ſo extremely well managed (though we 
can diſcern a hint for the ſybjec in the wild 
Boars and Lions of Heljod) en to have almoſt | 
appropriated it to himſelf, 

Homer's long account of the peaceful city. 
with the trial and deciſion in the forum, ap» 
pears to me ſcareely to equal the more rapid 
ſtrokes of Heſiod ; while the two, talents in 
the midſt are copied from the golden tripod 
of the latter. He may indeed here, and in 
the ſcenes which remain unnoticed, be ſaid ta 
have, added many different and , pleaſing 
Havens) to have ornamented them wich new 

15 e lights 
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lights and ſhades,” and to have ſuffaſed over 
the whole a perſpicuous varniſh ;/ hut the pri- 
mary deſign, the ground work, and original 
ſketches are Heſiod's, And on examining the 
two vineyards, I ſhall not pretend to judge 
which is the moſt ork bret „ 
Picture. ec 

One "OM NEY on the ade of life and Pint, 
the ſhield of Hercules may claim over that ef 
Achilles. With reſpect to the latter, we ſee 
the whole mechanical proceſs of it's formation, 

as it is gradually ſhaped by Vulcan; the for- 
mer is a work already completed, and we paſs 
in an inſtant from ſcene to ſcene, Without the © 
E. 3. Sk, 97 eb Et x ib, Ec. which 
give a  coriparatlve degree of Ungudr, und an 
imaginary loſs of time. DAS 05 

Heſiod decorates the ocean, Which — 
rounds both the ſnielde, with ſwans and'fiſh. 
In my opinion Homer has fhewn his jad; ment 
by concluding Wich greaterfmplicity.” 4 
Alter deſcribing the ſhield of Achitts, 
Homer tells us, Vulcan ſormied the other parts 
of his armour, which he briefl ſpecifies ; and 
he is more brief, becauſe He intended to men- 
tion them again, when Achilles armed himſelf 
A Wie The "—_— are furniſhed” alike, 


A 8 except 


* 
4 


t 1 


Giceps nn Hejoules has no ſword; Achilles 


no/arrows1>'Phe arrows of Hercules are partly 


deſcribed by their effects. They ſtrike the 


foul with horror. They are the diſtributors of 


death ahi ſilence ; ſor death is on their point, 
and they ate moiſtened with tears. In the - 
middle they are long: and paliſhed; above; - 
they are/overſhadowed: with» the wing of the 
black eagle“ This is ſurely ſublime painting: 
Bur thõugh we ſhould alto that Homer 
borrowed one line word for word, for, unleſs 


from deſign, rhe coincidence could Plan 
m A nA georg 


* 
* $4) 1 * 


. Alerbez av ens Type lee, Ong W ol 
ad 1 
aud. to * taken Achilles acl. of motion 
| Er — 17. eee ee 
N 21 „er a9 νιννπτπτ TaTgos j,) ah οͤs | 1 
Kepa Gifs? 5 O74: 1 "41 


of. Heſiod ; he has f Wien the deepen 
ſo elevated it 'byrfimilies; and the ion 


a ec m. 9 1 #0 are 15 urig du bop, * & 4. „ 
is ſo much ſuperior ; that in 80. place of his 
works bath he 4⁰ truly exhibited, the hand o 


2 maſter, He, not only excels. Heſiod in this 
paſſage, but even wan 


Pape 


— ————— — ey Ay 
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— with the partiality of 2 tranſlator for 
bis aut hor, ſpeaks with much contempt of the 
1 walt eraceribethe ne hie 
contains his opinion. Mete n 1 en 
A field deep-furrow'd, Gc. „ Here be:. 
gin the deſcriptions | of rural liſe, in which 
Homer appears as great a maſter, as in the 
great and terrible parts of poetry. Ore would 
think he did this on purpoſe! to rival his cob. 
temporary Heſiod on thoſe very ſubjects to 
which his genius was particularly bent. Upon 
this occaſion l muſt take notice of that Greek 
poem which is commonly aſcribed to Heſiod. 
under the title of a Hal. Some of the 
antients mention ſuch a work as Heſiod's ; but 
that amounts to no proof that this is the ſame : 
which indeed is not an expreſs poem upon the 
ſhicld of Hercules, but a fragment of the ſtory = 
of that Hero. What regards the ſhield is a 
manifeſt copy from this of Achilles, and con- 
ſequently it is not of Heſiod. For if he was 
not more antient, he was at leaſt contemporary 
with Homer; and neither of them could be 
ſuppoſed to borrow ſo ſhameleſsly from the 
other, not only the plan of entire verre geen 
1 thoſe of the marriage, the harveſ}, the 
Vineyard, the ocean round the margin, 9 


Bo kJ | 
but alſo whole verſes together, Thoſe of the 
Parca in the battle are repeated word for word. 
And indeed half the poem is but à ſort of 
Cento compoſed out of Homer's. verſes... The 
reader need only caſt an eye on theſe two de- 
ſeriptions, to ſee the vaſt difference of the 
original and the copy; and I dare ſay he will 
readjly- agree with the ſentiment. of Monſicur 
Dacier in applying ue dem mou MG; 
of Samnazarius - 
Aus Hominem e 
I 0 ſec how they would appear on cond 

riſon in a different language, I have tranſlated 
the ſhields. of Hercules and Achilles. The 
ſhield'of Achilles I thought to have made uſe 
of from the verfion of Mr. Cooper, but on 
examination found it too flat and 'profaic. 
Mr. Pope's being in rhyme, would-not anſwer 
my purpoſe of a compariſon,” even if he had 
not in fome paſſages, deviated ſo widely from 
his author. A few lines however I have bor= 
rowed from each of theſe writers; and have 
been as literal as the genius of our language; 
the nnn oe ant e 
would allow. ; 

If there were wo ther dan; heats 
to be derived from reading the 7ſt, ſhould 

00. N forbid 


- I 7 
forbid any ſeverity of critieiſm on Mr. 
Cbopet's Humer. In the firſt he ſeems to have 
formed his ſtile) on the manner of Shakeſpeare 
and Young} neither has the more familiar and 
dramatic Phtafeolagy of the former, or the 
abtuptneſs of the latter, a bad effect: But 
hen this ſtile is introduced into an epic 
poem, it is totally out of it's place: and we 
cannot but aſk why inſtead of Shakeſpeare and 
Young, had not the ingenious author kept a 
ſteady eye on Milton? When tranſlating the 
ſhield of Achilles, I naturally conſulted both 
him and Pope, and in conſequence have made 
a few obſervations on them both, merely as 
tranſlators, regarding the ſenſe of their ori- 
ginal, and in this paſſage only. Pope indeed 
never undertook to preſerve the ſtrictneſs of 
fidelity z Cooper profeiles. to have given the 
Full ſenſe; to bave omitted nothing. 
Vet, & toiling with {kill divine“ hes not 
anſwer to **Junar vendre, which includes 
the peculiar ſeat of che foul, and the employ- 
ment af its Akill, knowledge, and energy in 
the work. Pope's bright image of the maſ- 
ter mind” raiſes, but is nearer to the qriginal. 
tiff pmradgun daemon elfen, is illotranſlated by 
een men build,” Both Fope and 
do Cooper 
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Cooper neglecting it's mythological origin, 
app maſculine e to the bear. | 
** ZxommTpa: di xnpoxay en af en ebe, 


Cooper renders « Each with an herald's ſcept 
in his hand.“ * gον 

The more probable meaning is, that each 
took. ar, put his hand o the ſceptres of the 
heralds; to atteſt his jaltice and impartiality, 
then roſe and gave his award. The epithet 
hjop-nyrfhews them to have been the ſceptres 
of thoſe heralds who attended, and previouſly 
Killed the cries of the people: According to 
Pope Alternate each the atteſting ſceptre 
took.” It is curious however that be. ſhould 
have mitten ſo ludiorous an idea as. 


3 The reverend elders nodded o'er. the nds 74 
1 whigh Homer: affords not the leaſt hint. 


4 1 4 gebe ndlate, 2. v. 1 
ae nad Boa Sn %s g xak" 4 Ni 


3 Apyenas dar. ara Wy ee N 
Foy is an obſcurit in be: on. e 
are the fy eee, makes them the 


ſpies. Pope, the 8 10 gu Moſt 
probably 7 o., the poet ineaded both. 


4 0 7 aq wk * 1 % 
PL . * 1 2 ” * _- & %» 
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1 1 
Cooper male, E 


** Swift mn the (pier; 0 wei- nn I 
And intercepting ſuddenly the herds, 
And flocks of filver fleece, flew alſo thoſe 
Who fed them.” « i 


- , - "41% „ I 
4 10 & 1 4 — 3 Tor” 2 7 F 


3 Fope writes 


eee eee 
Rauh ſudden — hills of laughter — 
Whole flocks and herds S 
And all amidft them dead the ſhepherd ſwains, NE 


This hyperbol ical. ſlaughter of herds.and 
flocks which had only two ee is not 
; Homer's, but Pope's. 11.144 int 

Clarke tranſlates v Preclames-abdu- 
: cebant, which elucidates the meaning. 
— << Forth ruſh'd the glittering band 

To ſeize their plunder ; hurried on the herd, 

| And ſnow-white flocks, and flew the ſhepherd firains” 

I have ſome doubt with reſpect to on 
Kg,” which I have tranflated, A deſtructive 
Fury.” There could have been no objection to 
Fate, or Deſtiny, (except the violence of the 
action) had not the K of Heſiod been de- 
ſeribed by him, as diſtin from Cloths, 
Lachefis, and Atropos, who only ſtand by, 
warking their ſavage deeds, and horrid en- 

ment with each other. They more nearly 
xelemble the Furies of Eſchylus. 


C 
There is much confuſion in Heſiod's Theo- 
gonia with reſpect to the Fates. In the firſt 


place he ſays, ſpeaking of Mer, and K as if 
thiymrcho.cliietens> petſokagon end inthe 
Lingular number: 4 Toft cin, 

Net Porta eue, Mages ha ht T 
th * Nox peperit gravem Sortem, Parcamque nigram.” 
A few lines after he tells us of Night, 

„Ke Mayer, was Ka- men, mae. 


« Et Sortes, et Runden n And 
as if theſe were een au dae en 5 
I EE En *r 

„ Nee, Aaνννν, xa: a . „They are 
enumerated among the children of Night, 
whom ſhe had without a father. 

la the latter een 
calls them by the name of , and gives 


them a, very different origin.—Jove is their 


father, and Themis their mother. —To him 

We nee Nene 
Narnia e 

ty ian ane e peperit Horas, Wi sten; 


Sorceſque, P 
e 18 J c 2 13 


r CC ET —_— 
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Whether we call = ox KeraFatey! or a 
Fury, the image here is; that iti her right 
hand, in the eagerneſa of rage, ſhe ſeizes ati 
_ Sraſps a warrior juſt vounded, and another 
unhurt, while with her left hand ſhe drags a 
Third already dead, through the field.“ 


Cooper miſtakes, conſidering it three. dit. 


tinct actions. Nr f N 4 
— * She, pow a chief | 
Seized 2 wounded, and now W capti ive Held 
Another yet unhurt, W 20108 - 


Dragg d breathleſs thro? {bs battle. by his foet.'? 12 IN 


Poe as improperly;'transfets-the — 
the Fury to the combatants themſelues. * 


1 


as Wh” NN pger at a captives breit, n 
One, held a living” foe that freſfily beet 
| | Wi vg vonh—ngter ge vu. 


59 The waving filver ſeem · d to bfai wich biood, 


75 a /prettineſs of Tope. biz ides perhaps was 


taken from 42 189 A <3 1314 | t 2r(guo vo — {it 


Lywpha podieg Deum vidit, et _erubuit, i 
In the two laſt tines however, he has raiſed 
the ĩmage like a good poet, and though not a 


tranſlation, we can fcarcely:wiſh the couple: 
to be altered. „400 


% : 8 4 
1 Nr a 
HH | | «© And 
. » * 


RS 
* And the whole war came out and mit the eye, 
mn 


** Npcdavy Nur & Bree, een 


Cooper has it GY 
| Like Bring men they rarer and they ror. 


lle has likewiſe rendered rhiwoury, As 
which Pope Penny: tranſlates © the td 


time laboured.” 

e Wa ze he e nb dep 
e flees,” which" are fitiphy ftarp, or 
. ae 

Ade, be bas crnſlatd, Maſter, 00 
e e ee 


Whereas, this er erer 45 


ners, when it was not beneath princes and 


chiefs to overſee their harveſt. The heralds 


in attendance ſhew the quality of the per- 


ſonage. 'Ulyſſes in Ithaca ploughed hisown 


fields—Laertes worked in his orchard. - | 
Pope too has thought it neceſſary to qualify 
monarch with the epithet ruſtic. © The ruſtic 


monarch of the field.” And he has omitted 
the heralds, thinking them probably,” of too 


high rank to dreſs a farmer's ſupper. 
„ Ara pfarrer. Cooper has 2 
Hlithe, which Pope has omitted, and Clarke 


Gg renders 


- ” 
Fi 
— — , — 


' 
' 
N 
: 
. 
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renders * teneris animis.” It means tenera 
cogitantes, with thoughts of innocence and 
aftection adapted to their years. | 
Pope did not miſtake a» a ſtring, for 
Linus the bard, but he ee it mote * 
tical to allude to him. | 


Cooper renders ©. Bon, 1 very | ine- 
fem rn tall Beeves.” Baum. bin alte 
ferentium. - | 

1 Aatvaorry, has 3 a more gre and pe 
a henſiye meaning than the Engliſh word 
lapped, which applies only to liquids.—If not 
tranſlated. with a periphraſis, ingorged perhaps 
might have been uſed, which like the latin 
ee, would anſwer both for fluids and 
Slick. FV 
j Gerd. a ; ie 4 $04 ans ai 
Yar The lions tore the hide of "the dow prey, 
YT lan d his entrails, and his blood.” 


Of the dogs ſet on by the herdſmen t to at- 
tack the lions, Homer tells us | 


as 
oP cc 0. vo. Jante v Ae arerpe me vues, 
S te Han ue, u, a T7" aorre,” 
JEL e eee Li The herdſmen ſtrove 
In vain, in vain their active dogs they cheer'd, 


Wo the grim monſters fearful to aſſail, . 
; Yer, ng ons 'd, and nimbly ſhunn'd. 5 


858 : According 


1 J 
According to Cooper, . 1 
— — — * Meantime | 
The herdſmen troubling them in vain, their — 
Encouraged ; but no tooth for lion's fleſh 


Found they, and therefore ſtood aſide and bark'd.” 


Pope too, deſtroys Homer's pictureſque de- 
ſcription, of the fear, the ſpirit, and agility 
of the dogs; for he makes them ſtand at a 
diſtance, though in the original ans are was” - 
us, admodum prope. is 


<6 The dogs oft cheer'd in vain deſert the one | 
Dread the grim terrors, and at diſtance bay,” 


Pope's. is a beautiful dance; but it is not 
Homer's. He is much more ſimple. The 
youths and damſels firſt foot it, holding each 
others hands, then dance in a circle, which 
he compares to the ſwiftneſs of a potter's 
wheel—laſtly 'in ſtrait Hog changing r , 
alternately, A 
This is neither expreſſed by Cooper, nor 
Pope. | EVE RATS 
Ce Aer, Fav * ke 11. a” Hr ano,” | 
/; ©@ Quanidoque aden rurſus diſcurrebant per ordines 


invicem.““ 


1 = 


„G N 
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Pope, I believe, means to render it thus, 
and tranſpoſes the action, . it before 
the formation of the circle. | 


f 


— — „Now ſhape in oblique ways . 
Confuſedly rler. the moving maze.” 
Cooper ſays, 
They with well-tutor'd ſtep now nimbly ran, 
The circle, ſwift as when before his wheel 
Seated, the potter turns it with both hands 


For trial of its ſpeed ; now crofling quick, 
They: 4 at once into each other's place,” 


Edowey, . exerted themſelves, ſhewed thei 
dexterity, he tranſlates rolled. 0 


— * two tumblers rolled themſelves 
Between the dancers; finging as they roll'd, * ih 


The ſinging of the tumblers, 408 arbitta- 
rily transfers to all the company. 

And general ſongs the {prightly, revelsend,” 

From Pope's proſe tranſlation of the ſhield 
of Achilles, we may obſerve that he often un- 

derſtood his author, yet voluntarily deviated 

from him in his poetical verſion. 

For inſtance “ The people of the town 
ruſhed upon them, carried off the oxen and 
ſheep, and Killed the ſhepherds.” 

« There might you ſee cruel Deſtiny drag- 


ging a dead ſoldier throng the battle ; two 
others 
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others ſhe ſeized alive, one of which was 
mortally wounded, the other not yet hurt.” 

« Th the middle of them a youth played 
on the lyre, and charmed them with his ten- 
der voice, as he ſung 10 the firings, (T's ts 
ſang the ſong of Linus.” ) 

Bates he tranſlates, the lord of the field ; ; 
the heralds he ſtiles, his officers. He has 1 
wiſe the following note. | 

« The ruſtick monarch, Ot. Dacier takes 
this to be a piece of ground given to a hero in 
reward of his ſervices. It was in no reſpect 
unworthy ſuch a perſon in thoſe days to ſee 

his harveſt got in, and to overlook his reapers. 
It is very conformable to the manners of the 
antient patriarchs, ſuch as they are deſcribed 


| to us in the holy ſcriptures.” 


Virgil, whoſe Judgment, was at leaſt VET) 
to his imagination, ſcrupled not to charge 
the ſhield of Aneas with a greater profuſion of 
figures, to whom was given more complex 


and extended action. The miraculous work 


- was Vulcan's ; it could not, he knew, be co- 
pied by a human painter, or ſculptor, ſo as to 
be rendered viſible to the eye, while all was 
diſtinctly conceived by the mind, without the 
en violation of poetical propriety. 

G 8 3 Let 
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Let us turn to the Eneid, and we ſhall find 
che poet had no idea of a mechanical diviſion 
into compartments. Thirty at leaſt: muſt 
have been appropriated to his deſcription; 
and on a ſhield of four feet in diameter the 
figures muſt have been reduced * to. the ſmall- 
neſs of gnats, have been painted ſharp as 
needles, or melting into air.“ What would 
become of the cities, the three triumphs of 


Auguſtus, | the three hundred temples, the 


promontories, the ocean, the various nations 
and people, the ſhips equal in ſize to the 
Cyclades or mountains? The imagination, and 
the imagination only is ſo capacious as to hold 
them all. The imagination has © ample + 

room, and verge enough” on which to trace 
-  thele characters of u and as 
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The SHIELD of HERCULES: 
From II ES 10 D. 


e, | K 


Tuen in dis band he took the various ſhield 
Neer pierced, or injured ; wonderful to view. 
With filver, amber, and pure elephant 

It ſhone ; and dazzled with refulgent gold. 
Czrulean lines parted the diverſe ſcenes, 


 Fix'd in it's centre was the Dragon, fierce, , 
Ineffable portent; his eyes aſcance 8 
| „ 


An apology ought to be made for rendering TITaves, filver; it 
y means gypſum, a very inadequate material for a ſhield ; 


wnlle filver, though it * a neceſſary article, is omitted. But 
we may ſay, in the hands of a Deity, no ſubſtance would be Inade- 


quate ; and a ſimilar objection might be raiſed to amber, and ivory. 
Conſidering the general reſemblance of the two deſcriptions, Hefiod 
probably alludes to the ſame material, whatever it might be, to 
which Homer applies the epithet {4apuapmy, and which compoſed 
the circles of his ſhield ; not marble perhaps, but ſome cement, or 
ename], which might equal it in whiteneſs, and poliſh, 


” * 
0 hi A ng. 
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Glowing with fire. His mouth with ſnowy fangs 
His dreadful front flew flern and gloomy Strife 
Enkindling war; hut every heart and mind 
Annihilating, which againſt the ſon 
Of Jore advanced in fight. Whole fuk deſcend 
Beneath the earth to Orcus, while their bones, 
The inveſting ſkin by torrid ſuns deſtroyed, 
Rot on the dreary ground. Here was defign'd 
Onſet, and there Retreat; and Homicide, 
Contention, weren Rout, and Terror raged, 


- There de Ahn Popp in ber hands 

| Graſp'd One with wounds half-dead, and One kart, 

Dragging Another through the ranks of fight 

Deprived of life. Around her ſhoulders bung 

A veſtment grain'd in blood; ſtern was her eye; 

And fierce and loud her ſhouts reſounded. There 
Twelve heads of cruel Serpents, whale aſpect 

© Bufied deicription ; while the-Race of Men 

They frucke with fear, all who the fon of Joe. 
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Affail'd his Foes, they guaſh'd their ſavage teeth, 
Dreadfully audible, Theſe wond'rous works 
were all diſtinqt, while on the azure back 
Of every Serpent, ſpots, it ſcem'd, appear'd, 
And black was every jaw.—And now a Troop 
Of foreſt Boars and Lions ruſh'd amain, 
Threatening on either fide with angry glare; 
Thick, with their briſtling necks they onward came, 
Nor one the other dreaded, On the earth 
Lay a huge Lion, and beneath him gaſp'd 
With necks relax d two ſayage Boars in death z 
Their black blood floated round, and dyed the plain 
The reſt with double ſpirit glow'd, incenſed, 
And prompt to fight, both the wild foreſt Boars 
And horrid Lions.—Next, appear'd to view 
The Lapithzan war z here Czneus ſtoad 
| Great King of men, Dryas, Pirithous, 
Hopleus, Exadius, Mopſus, Phalerus, _ 
Bold Titereſius fayqurite ſan of Mara, 
And Theſeus equal to the immortal Gods : 
| All form'd of filver, and in arms of geld. | 
The Cenjaurs were againſt them ranged ; there flood 

The 


[ 458 J 88 - 
. The vaſt Petræus, Aſbolus the Seer, 
Ardtus, and Hurius, and with'coal-black locks 
- *  Mimas, the two Peucidæ, Dryates, abs, 
And Perimedes; all of flver ends! 


And wielding golden pine-trees in their hands. 
Each ruſh'd to battle, and, as if alive, 

5 band to hand with late and ia, if pars 

Amid Abe prominent in gold, were ſeen EYE, 

The winged Horſes of terrific Mars; 227 ö 

There too the Spoiler, the deſtructive God, 9 
High on his Car; with ſhouts he urged them on, 

Imbathed in blood, as he had ftripp'd the fallen 

Ere they expired. Beſide, Alarm, and Fear, a 
Eager with the conflicting Hoſts to join. 

There too was Ageleia, Triton-born, | 4 


#34 


Daughter of Jove, as when ſhe wills to fiir þ 
ne battle; in her hand the ſpear, 325 

The golden helmet on her aweful brow, © 
The Zgis on her ſhoulders.” On he moved, 
And ſought the thickeſt ranks of cruel war. 


Near 
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| Near theſe, aſſembled ſat the immortal Powers, 
| While in the midſt Jove's and Latona's Son 


Struck his ſweer lyre ; Olympus, their high dome 

The melody reechoed. There was ſeen 

The ſeſtive Hall, with richneſs, as a zone, 

Embraced, reſplendent with the wealth of Heaven; 

In which, like Virgin Bands uttering foft airs, | 

Pieria's Siſter Deities began  _ 

Their mazy rains, each vying in the fong 

Of mutual harmony And now, a Port 

Of the vaſt Main, ſafe, ply of acceſs, 

And circularly form'd with molten tin 

| Reſembling waves; the Dolphins here and there 

In it's mid entrance, eager for their prey 

As if they ſwam ; two, near the ſurface riſen, 

Of filver mould, ingorged the finny race, 

And ſpouted the ſalt tide. Beneath, the ſhoal 

With brazen ſcales gleam'd trembling, On the bank 

A fiſher ſat obſervant, in his hands 2 

A net, and bending as in act to throw, | 5 
Here fair-hair'd Danae's progeny was ſeen, _ 

$teed-loying Perſeus, with his feet, the ſhield 


[ 460 1 | 
He neither wack's; tir was he fat rewored, & 
 Miraculouſly ! Unſupported, framed! | 
Thus by 1 the dcill of ſapient Vulcan wrought.” 
"Jn wok tw thats, and from his ancles clipp'd 
The golden wings. Depending in a belt, 5 5 th 85 
Which fhm his: nervous ſhoulders graceful flo d. 
Fn it's black ſcabbard hang the brazen fed. 12 
Swift was his light as Thought. O er li his ber 


Was ſtretch'd the ſavage Monlter's Wr ward 


. Fernicious Gargon, in a fleet ce * . 
| Included, wonderful to view z beneath as Sw 
Doppel irs ſftaining thongs of leid gold, . 
e eee na 
| The helm of Orcns, ſhaded by the gloom g 
Of heavieſt'night. He, flying as in fear: 
send every lid. Behind film kalen rat's 
Dreadful, -ineffable, the Gorgons ; matp. | 
| wil enable and loudly, ing} 2 95 
The Buckler's pallid ſteel. "Their tones embticet 
| Two Serpents huge, curving aloft their beck, 
Licking their teeth, and whting hem did ge, 
- Horribly glaring. Ofer theit PS, 
n 


9 5 
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This ſcene above, a Battle met the eye; 
Warriors in arms z theſe from tleir City bound. 
And from their Parents, anxious to bert 
Ruinous form, thoſe eager to deſtroy. © | 
On the firm battlements the Matrons fd ; 
brill lamentations, like the ent- piereing braſs, 
They pour d, and tore their cheeks; as if alive; 
$0 form'd by kihzel Vulcan,” But the Ss. 
Stooping wich age, thick ifſued from the gates, 
And trembling for their Otf᷑ ring. Heaven's bleſs'd Powers 
3 aid ia fight; cloſe on whoſe rear 
Hung the black Furies, ftera, 27 0 e TE | 
Horrid, inſatiable, their white teeth craſh'd, 
| And whom they firſt beheld, falling, or fallen 

' Recently wounded, on him ftrait they caſt 
Their mighty talons. To the realms below, |" | 
To Orcas, and to Gigid Tartus, 
| Swift fled the Soul. Fill'd with the reeking ftream, 
Behind their backs each bloodleſs corfe they threw, 


And to the tumult and.ths Qaughttr ruf“ cul 
With double ſpeed.; | Clotho and Lache: 
. ee Jaye" „ 
Arropos, no Gigantic Goddeſs, She, 105 ph | 
But Queen conſeſs'd; and of mote antient bir. 
| All ow exlieged around one body ſlain 
In bitter Gghr, with heres.and ctvel IG 1 r. 
And eye balls Aub! ire, with their 5 . 
_ e warpr they waged commotual war. ic? 
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| Belide 51384 Woe, ente, —— Boy 
pale, ſhrivell'd. worn wich famiye. to: the bone 
. Her kpees enlarged, and her neglected nails ad 54 5 guats 
Ober- grown, her noſtrils vet with conſtant rheum ; 3195 _ 
Upon the ground beneath, her cheeks dropp'd: n kak 
Inceſſantly ſhe gnaſh'd her quivering teeth, _ | 
And 118 her breaſt and ſhoulders the thick deft men bot 


— 


Was moiſten'd with her tears, —Next.roſe to view : Gagan 


Atother tower'd City, On their pes. , 
Nicely ſaſpended, moved ſeven golden gates. 
| The jocund Habitanes thei boſoms cher d. it half Nd 
Wi Nin. bee one homenard be. Ip 
RR I Cop nt do. . A Bride, f 


1 3 + 

A Bride, conſpicuous in her Bately Car, ai: ing f N 
Aud frequent Hymeneals ung around; ps TY 
Waved by Miniſtrant hands. In beauty's bloom 
Precede fair Dames, the choral Troop purſues z 
And Youths to breathing reeds pour d dalcet ſtrains, 
While Echo pleaſed, replied: The Virgins trod 

Their lovely maaes v0 the ſoſt e 1 6 55 


Within the City Square to the ſhrill gige 


Sported a Stripling Band, in dance, and ſong. 

And laughter, all employ d, yet following ſtill 

Ths Minſtrel's guiding ftep. In every fleet 20 

Were fellive, Cboirs, and Joy e a L 
N „d 0 5 ER Ne ; Wat: To 

{+ Without che gates, ſome, Jag. tity cheir feeds. + 

| And near them Ploughwen tura'd the fertile glebe, - 

10 decent yarbs ſuccinct. A ſpacious Field Ae. eee ot] 


Adjoin'd, thick-ſet with corn; ſome labouring,.. eap'd, | 145 


O'er-weigh'd with copious grain, the SING a 
As if by Ceres cmd: While, thera beamed: © 
The yellow hen. and cat them on the 40. 215 
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With knives in hand, here ſome unload ame 


And inthe baſkets place, by others held, N Ker 
Large dunk n —— 


Again, a different ſet their baſkets raiſed, 


| Whoſe lightleaves waved, „ eee. 


Each to che metry pipe then danerd along, 


| Loaded with grapes, al ef the daikeſt bu. 


Some preſs'd, and others drank eee. 


While others ureftling firove, or with/the att 
— Hm WD BA 


To chace the winged Hures ; een, 


Before them ; theſe all-eager to purſue, "F900 5 | 
| Andithoſe to fiy.—Upon che champaign ground | 
Horſemen appear'd, and flarting from the goal, | 


pers: e lift contended. "In their Cats 


Stood Charioteers - impelliog che fleet Steeds, © 


Looſing their reins. nn ee, 


The plain reechoed to the fervid vheels. 41 55 


With — thers they fireve, e 
On either fide the victory unobtain'd, 


eee e Cn aagk: 
| Ps Hu: 1 


There ſwimming numerous on the flood, r 
Of every kind near them exulting play d, 1 


A Prodigy of Art, by whoſe command | 
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E'en to the eye of Heaven's deep-thundring Sire 
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| Vulcanthe Shield thus moulded, vaſt, and omg, 
And 1 by the gon of lore 
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The SHIELD of ACHILLES. 
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| And filver, gliter'd oi on the flaming forge. | 
| Then firſt a/Plate be faſkion'd, fold, large, ade 0 


gs LF ws oO 2 4 4 ad * 4h 
Waoyatt3 40304 297 08 59% 
In every part wi with various artifice | | 
= J 1 vypott 2. 
45 Adorn'd; r's verge a triple circle bond, 


Et 
» * 
I Tp 2 4 22 69! Aa. 2 7 


| _ of dazzling ſplendour, and of ' pureſt white, 


x * (430% ian bad. 


4 filver chain faſpended. "Five | ftrong folds 
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e There, | | 
due, bright image of the maſter mind. | . 


| There he deſcribed the Earth, the Heaven, the Sea, 
— 
| There, all the kay Lamps which gird the r,, 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and Orion's might, 85 
ee Bear, who ever fixes full on him — 
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Her radiant eye, as duly the revol 9595; et cblewld < a 


Nor bathes ker blazing forehead in the main. 
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Two ſplendid Cities on the Shield appear d,. Gd 


1 7 13 7 vg. / * 3 . wee 
In one was folemn' pomp, and feſtivals, 


inen E00 erage eHow?” 
And matrimonial rites. The torches ſhone, 


And thro the City, from their chambers led. a 


Fair Nymphs procesfed'; frequent was =" wad 
Of Hymenzal ſong. Here Striplings danced 


In airy circles 19 the mingled tune F ede iN fa 
Of pipes and bare: lt every portal flood | eee 


| The admiring Matrons.-»Jii the Forum forirm 4 


A Band of Citizens, where long debate N wed 2 29 1 


 Aroſe, the cauſe'of firife, a Townſman fa. 


One, vehement, appealing to the Croud, | — a 


Afirm'd the ſum diſcharged ; another flood 
Adverſe, the fact impeaching. Huh delle 


By witneſſes adduced the fait tb ende. _ 


The Multitude; 3 
Clamour d for each, en ee ei. 


Seated an polſh'd ones, the Elder bm e 


' \ 
0 Sha | Us 


A Were circle, with their hands they wor | 


** 1 
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The Heralds' ſceptres, and ariſing. gave 
| Their ſentence each i in turn. Ant cen be. 
Two golden Talents, recompence of him 


| Who beſt adjudged the right—Another part, _ 1 


Ter different propes. Slow) d with fulgid arm. 


Two Hoſts beſieged a City, to deſtreg 
And raze it to the ground, or ſeize 8 6 
And equally divide, between them litt d. 

Di Byt the Inhabitants to treat 
Refuſing, arm'd for ſtratagem tops 3 


5 


Their tender Ofepring, Wives, dw... 1 


Gvarded the walls ; they ſallied ; at their head. 
| Pallas and Mars, both golden, and in veſts 
Of ſhining geld, in beauty, armour, fize, - 


71 * 5 


Conſpicuous, and as Gods. The folloing Train, : 


| Humbly proportion'd, and inferior framed, 4 
When at the ſpat arrived for ambuſh meet, 


A ford, where various Cattle Naked thai dür. 58 60 
2 e gs. il 
ig if Sp Ove = 35 

N n 5 
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Playing on reeds amuſive, nought they fear d 
Of lurking guile, Forth werke ene de Bands 
To ſeize their plunder; hurried on the herds, 1 
And ſnow- white flocks, cnt fe th Sip Sine. 
Ia council, the Befiegers heard the din, OS] 
The lowing oxen, and the bleating Höck, 
The hoſtile Throng.” Now, boldly, front ts front, | 
They fought beſide the River's verdant banks, TI) Aae 
e eb, A ure eber e, 
Diſcord and Tumult io the battle raged; - r ol 
There a dero Fury in her Kande ID won? 
Graſp'd One with wounds half dead, and — 
Dragging Another thro'the'ranks of fight lt (+ 
| Deprived of life. deen re tn 
A veſtment grain'd in blood. Like liviog nen 
 Join'd the thick ſquadrons, ſuch their bitter firife ; | 
| e e vt HB gs becher 
9 Mot bes ee 15 ed; 
— feld/hries-uint; e 
Rich, ſpacious, many Ploaghers on the glebe 
o 
Hbz 2 5 
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Like earth new-raiſed the furrow'd feld appear d. 


"4 


Se fo, © AD 
At the fields diſtant edge, a goblet.crown'd.., > 
With ſweeteſt wine to each their Maſter gave. 4 18 


They ait the plough, reverting,” exger ſeem'd. ns 


Tho golden ; wondrous power of art divine. 


* 4 * * 
enen 7 2 * Wann . 

| Another geld ce, chick · ſet with c 13 
54 7 2 


Win their far ale bond de fund Hind, cart ve, 

While frequent, from their arms i in even ak 1 80 
The yellow harveſt falls; bracing the/theaves .. te 
een en and behind. - ra? 
eee ac ell 
The Monarch filent and exalting Rood, - 5 e f 
Eyeing his wealth collected; eee 4 20 e 0 


An Oak apart, - his Herald's buſy til! 


| Prepared the banquet, ellen On... $16 fag 


 New-ſlain ; the Handmaids near, aſſiduous mix'd 1 


Large fopper for he Hinds of eee, 5 2977 


P 51 nc troiegale. nn a] ie is 
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tors wendy”. Ft? th, e ag 
Nin * 5 , N * 7 18900 4 « SAL . * * _—_ * 1 ; There 


5 | hag] © 5 
There beanteous; eue, fo mt 
FA golden Vineyard, rich the cluſters hung Nas 
Of deepeſt purple, ſilver polesTuftain'd e 1 bel 
Each branch in order d ru Sable the trench. 
And firmly fenced around wich glüttering tin. 
One pathway as diſcern'd, by which alone- asel, 
| The Gatherers paſt to frip the teeming vines, BIN 
Virgins and Boys with-innoceace of hem 
| In frails of wicker bore ds luſcious fit --- 
Amid them, on his ſoſt- toned Harp, a: Youth + | | + 
Melodious playtd, and graceful his feet voice 4 
Anſwer'd the ſtricken chord. Behind with ſon g,. 
And gentle modulation, all advanced 
| Beating the ground in uniſon.—An Herd, 0 2 0 
Spotted with gold and tin, he-next defign'd; | | 
Of Oxen, rearing high their maſly horns. .. 85 
; 363 101 
Where rapid mid it's numerous reeds a fm | 
Sonorous low'd. Four gelden'Swains attend, Fs Te 
Follow'd by nine-ſyift- Dogs. While on he moved- 
Amid the foremoſt, two fierce Lions ſeized = 
DT Om „ | 
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5 Cram 1. 55. 
And ballow mwmars as they dragg'd him . well 
Tearing his ſkin, the entrails wide they baredl. 
And drank the ſable gore. The Herdſmen/firove . Wt 
In yain, in jain-their/aftive; Dogs they cher d. 
Who the grim Mongers fearful co-aflaily,, 1,4 14 ) | 
Yet cloſe adtanciatg bay d, and nimbly hun (dd. 


a SHY YOM : i - ODT EIS n+) DB | 
nn 8 | 

| Whiten'd with flocks; and ſhepherd hues, and theds, — 1 
NE WET ee e * 3 88 

Of fell divine; ach once in Crow's bend lu 6 


For Ariadne Da competed. W bg, r 
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Now undiſlinguiſh'd, and with well-canght lt | 
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Proving it's ſviftneſs ; now they break the maze, 
And form'd on either fide, alternate blend | 
The loog-continued line. Around thew and 
SpeQators numerous, viewing with delight | | 
The graceful Choir, 5 1 
And boanding fing. Now, fiſhing the Shield, = 
He pour'd forth Ocean's mighty fiream, to best - on 
10 e, and eircumſeribed the Whole. 
CCF 


ee? ih $1} ** "TE" 25 * 4 73 (hare 
1 ſhall, concludewith the i. of a ſow.” 


words relative to thoſe who believe H 


Homer, and Virgil had an eye to real and | 


material Pictures, or Engravings, i in the com- 

poſition of their ſhields. | A repetition or two 

of what has 985 0 before, will I. hope 
be excuſed. . 

| THE Original Shields PO PONY 

for the uſe of Demigods. "Of thele, the Poets, 

or rather their Muſes, Deities likewiſe, and 


_ converſant: with every ' celeſtial work, give a 


deſcription... .. Then follow the Painters, or 


Engravers, who having never. ſeen the firſt 
great deſigns, copy from verbal. copies. As if 


* piſturc of Raphac!'s being deſcribed to him 
jo =," by 


C 
1 
8 | 
! 
1 


Into this wooden O the very caſques. / _T 
= Ta did afight th air at Aginegure? | NOM 
22 Piece ontour imperfeftions with your thoughts 

be eee hart mdf caps : 


%. 


L 474) N 
by: an acute and enthuſiaſtic connoiſſeur, an f 


artiſt ſhould. attempt a painting, and ſtile it a 


faithful tranſmiſſion of the ideas of Raphael. 
The words of bis friend, who had beheld and 
ſtudied © the bright” image. 'of the maſter 


mind,“ we will ſuppoſe; were- ſtrongly ex- 


preflive, glowing, animated and ſublime. The 
ſubject is the ſame; but we look in vain for the 
ſpirit, the beaut ' Ve race, and divine air 
of the original. a Sb 
Inſtead of plaming themſelves on their in- 


Bacre. theſe Engravers af ſubjects, which, 


7 poetically deſcribed, warm and elevate every | 
boſomr of ſenſibility and taſte, mould rather 
apologize with the Chorus of ; 12 gore in 


mann An.. 1 8 * 


3 f — 7 Pardon Gade u "a 

The flat, unraiſed ſpirit, that hath dared * 5 
| Oil this unworthy feafſold to bring forth © | | 
So great an object. Can this Cock-pit hold * 
The vaſty fields of France ? e 


2 © * 
3.4 13.4 6 * 


But Shakeſpeare was obliged to make uſe of 
the e which he of mae they * 


+ Dj + '- *offend 


<<» . 


* 


8 Aten without neceſſity. In the e of 


Shakeſpeare, ny of the ſtage, and 
_ actors 4 


00 e foils, 
| Right W diſpoo, in brow! ridlculous,” 


welke Tels ON w— | 
ae «The wailike Harry like bimfa 2 

Afume the port of Mars, and at his heels _ 

- Leaſh'd in like hoands, 1 . N 1 
Crouch for etaployment!® © "+ '/ 


So turning from inperſe®;, 46 Wee 
ſketches, and engravings, we find in the lan- 
guage” of Heſiod,” Homer, and Virgil, the 
different objects, ee with rr 
| The Li Difſerration on Knaas's Shield 
in the Tranſlation of Virgil by Warton and 
Pitt, deſerves to be read; It contains 
ſenfible remarks, worthy the excellent Critic 
who compoſed it. In that Difſertation, an- 
other by Count Caylus, in the twenty-ſeventh 
volume of the Academy of Inſcriptions, which 
1 have not ſeen, is referred to. In it, as Thave | 
been acquainted in general terms, he decides 
in favour of the antiquity of Hefiod's Shield to 
that of Homer. He then deſcribes the latter 
from Boivin's 1 and 1 ad de- 
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ſeribes, thoſe of Heſiod and Virgil from the 

reſpective Authors. 

In the third volume of Warden 125 Puch 
Virgil, are Obſervations likewiſe on the Shield 


of Aneas by Whitehead, with an Engraving — 


divided into ſixteen compartments, Count 


Caylus divides his into fifteen, They a are both _ 


unfortunate in their endeavours; z for the ſcenes 


a with, which they occupy the whole diſk of the 


Shield, are only a ſmall portion of its con- 


tents. Virgil himſelf did not 8 
ſeribe the vatious incidents repreſented.” He 1 


calls! Wert .Clypei non enarrabile textum. For : 


it contained, according to him, ** the Lalian 


Hiſtory, the Roman T riumphs, all the Deſcendants 8 


of Afcanius, and their Baitles in order as they 


ure fought.” He ſelects only a fem-circum- 


. ances from an immenſe number. The whole 
would require not only thirty compartments, 


a8 I have ſaid above. but even h io 
jy would, nee be too m | N 

The Three Poets ſeem to 8 . 
pace" Painters and Engravers,.. Vigil, a 1 
have juſt mentioned; for how ſhould he {uſ- 5 
pect an Artiſt would preſume to .copy that _ 
miraculous Shield, the number and -varicty = 


of whole figures, eluded ee 
A FT F 
In 


. 
ä . 


"4 
N 5 


11 oy 
In Homer, Vulcan before he proteeds to 


his taſk, declares he will make Achilles ſuch 


arms, that all men in future ſhall behold them 


uith aſtoniſnment. When brought by Thetis, 
the Myrmidons are ſtruek with terror, and 
dare not look on them. The Hero expreſſes 


himſelf thus Theſe arms my Mother ! are 
truly the gift of a God—ſuch are the works of 


Heavenly Powers not to be Gore » a 5 
Mortal Man. 


Heſiod plainly Get Khan ſeveral * | 


| | bf his defeription no man could reprefent ; 


55 that they could be expreſſed on a Shield 1 875 | 

Immortal Power alone. | 5 fs 
* * Bar infllgne=#5 Perſons nenden the ſhe: 
face; he neither touches it, nor is he far re- 
moved Wonderful to behold} for he reſted 


3 
$4 


an nothing. But this was poſſible, ſor ſo (he 


tells us) vas he faſhioned by illuſtrious Vulcan. 
| „ Theororden rick, and tear their cheeks. 


as if alive Hut this too ge u ef 5 
the work of Vulcan. 


The Shield likewiſe, he afficms, 8 not 
only made by that Deity, but planned by 


Jupiter, who was himſelf 3 at the 


nn, nn of i it. 


0 ; 
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Such mo the Shields of theſe Poets. Hav- 2 5 


ing aſſumed their ſuper · human formation; by 
a Deity, worſhiped at the time when they 
uxote, and whoſe exiſtence and power was 

undoubted, 


Were any objected to, the aner Was r 
ſo Vulcanchafe to cxpreſs them. 

Theſe Shields therefore were reli, 
poetical, faſhioned by a God, or by no leſs 


7. 


creative Imagination. No Sculptor could re- 
preſent various objects which they contain, 


rhey are too complicated ſor his art; nor. 
could he produce loco · motive figures, en- 
dowed with ſenſe, and the utterance of ſounds; 
fix different and fluctuating images in the 
ſame inſtant. of time, to one and the ſame 


place —r exhibit ſhadowy and indefinable 


"Beings, ſuch as * the Mighty Terror of the 
Gorgons waving over their heads.” Ailthis is- 
datt n ii eine 
10 | vi. S364 i vino 


74 
. ; 


vo: bane git; v6 wits 
Dr 36 


* 4 
; | þ 7 
der " 


they could give a latitude to 
their ideas, and deſeribe ſcenes (inexpreflible. 
by an. Atift) without violating probability. 
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del <3 at) nm dil hos Sete 
O thoſe who have examined The Valley of 
Stones, it may nat be unpleaſunt to retrace 
Obhects, wich which they muſt have been un- 
commonly ftruck ; and, to choſe, who never 
. it may not prove amnenrees 

taining to be brought acquainted with a dh 
1 which, though extremely/romantic, 
enn ane 
lieve,” been deſcribed. 312 3728 ua 33. 
"The village of Linron ih fitimned oh the nor- 
thern coaſt of the county of Devon, about 
e miles from Barnſtaple, and neaeſy-the 
SELOOATGA” en ſame 


«ime? diſtance PIR Southmolton. Of its 


general beauties I-ſball not ſpeak at preſent, 
but confine myſelf to the Valley, which lies 
about half a mile a Fe OR 


longs to the ſame pariſh. 


The ſecyery at chin pot; was of a A 
kind ſram any I had ever met with. The 


bills at firſt ſloped on towards the weſt, ſpotted 


with looſe detached rocks, which in ſeveral | 
parts. lay ſcattered about their baſes, - Son 
however, the ſummits of the ſucceeding hills, 
became more and more rugged, aſſuming the 


mapes of ruined towers, obeliſks, and other 
ſtupendous and fantaſtic forms. On the left, 
9585 at the entrance of the Valley, aſcended in a 
fimilar manner the craggy hills. In their 
| commencement indeed from. the riſing plain, 
they were leſs broken in their appearance; and 


at places, not inacceſſible, cultivated in patches. 


| Theſe traces of human induſtry, thus obtru- 


ding chemſelves into the barren valley, Sc 


vot with the wildneſs of the ſeenery; and 


violate, as it were, the idea of ſolitude, which 


by vs the firſt impreſſion. the vhole ſcene of- 
_ - . fered, and _ the mind reſigns with re- 
es Fei... e TK; i et vins 


TT 


4, 


F . 
4 ee Fong: t d 6/3663 den 
; * 
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Advaneing into the Valley, che more was . 
en. of objetts to admire. The rocky eini- 
nencies impreſſed à reverential kind of awe; 


0 their ſloping ſides oſten terminating in head- 


long precipices. I marked the variety of their 
ſtupendous rugged forms, and the mary frag- 
ments, which ſhivered' ftom them through a 


ſucceſſion of ages, had rolled into the nartow 


plain. Surrounded by them on all ſides, ex- 
cept towards the ſea at the bottom of the 


Valley (for the entrance was no concealed | 


by the curvature of the path) Lſcemed asi 


| ſecluded-from ſociety by impaſſable-barriers! 
| 3 e heightened the illuſion : at times in- 


deed interrupted by the crits of the kite and 
hawk, e an ad Is to 


the ſcene. F 8 17855 ＋ 70 bt 7 Fe) Te M 


With; <P ye d —— 5 
to which they give birth, how delicious is 
the tranſitory ON A ITY . 


1 298 © vir £147 x1 (MY 8 5 . 
b PRE icimus Deum 8 555 


| - der. per invias rupes, N 


fk Clivaſqie preruptes/” d 


e 0 


. Ari it's lower extremity, where the Valley of 


was wideſt, . four. bundred ſeet, in the 


i Aeg | BBs. 2 0 yery 
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very centre, ſtopping up as it were the outlet, 
. aroſe a large bulwark, like ſome; ende 
building in part demoliſhed. ' 


More than half of Saban ae mut up | 
from the fea by it's broad baſe. Leſſening by 


degrees, it roſe to a conſiderable height, 1258 
a denim in à conical form. 
While gazing on this majeſtic pile, nad 
ventitious circumſtance, reſulting! from the 
weather, preſemed itſelf, and was productive 


of the fineſt effect; the ſky had been dark 
and lowering, the whüle morning attended 


5 by violentguſts of wind; the clouds now brake; 


and ſweeping in à pitchy volume around che 
lower parts of the rock, terminated about 
two-thirds/ upwarda, and leſt the more ele- 
3 vated ſummit beaming with a bright ſtream 


of ſunſine. Nothing in a pictureſque light 


could well exceed this moſt beautiful appears 


ance. The fulleſorce of ane of the happieſt 
images that a poet has almoſt at ang time 
uſed, at once roſe upon my mind, and I was 


not more delighted with its truth. than with 


the aptneſs of the compariſon, and the W 
neſs of expreſſion. 


— 


bis . A fomerall cf that lift tes EO? 5 THe A | 
| dene from: the vale, is Al: 08 
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-1Thovigh round its breaſt the rolling clouds ae 
F+igeryalſpalhips ſores en in head. Wieigditn 
Per fg 2 
ok Ot this es apa 'convey - 
but a faint notion; for the imagination would 
be at a loſs to figure to itſelf a ruder congeries 
than was here beheld. Rocks piled on rocks; 
at one time in unequal and rough layers; 
at another, tranſverſe, and diagonally inclined, 
againſt each other. In ſhort; in every poſſible 
form that can be conceived threatening how 
ever every moment to be disjcined, and to 
precipitate themſelves either into the Valley, 
: pr beyond i it, into the depth of waters. · Reer 
At this ſpot alſo objects were more diſcri. 
minated; and the ſcenery, compriſing e 
grandeſt features, at once charmed and aſto- 
niſhed the ſpectator. To have juſtice done 
it would require the pencil of a Salvator; for 
t is in uniſon with all that is ſublime, and 
romantic. It is the ſequeſtered fpor; which, 
in a barbarous clime, would have been Aden 
for wild beafts, or the e place of 
banditti. 238 | Non doe 
On the leſt ſide, one rock only arri ded mn 


notice. This projected boldly from the i 


clining” ſteep, and, thruſting iſe rere 
SUONtETWUZONI 112 oppoſed 


| 1 48 1. 5 
oppoſed the Severn ſea n broad, per- 
pendicular front, checquered by ivy, and 
5 n with variegated moſs. 5 
The Valley loſt itſelf rapidly, on either nde 
ther conical mountain,” in the ſea. Beyond, 
thie cliffs roſe higher, and higher, upright from 
the water; and at times being elevated above 
the farm lands within, protected them from 
the north wind, which, where its blaſts had 
been unreſiſted; appeared to have checked the 
harveſt, and impeded the progreſs: of every 
kind of vegetation. The woods ſcattered over 
theſe parts, intermingled with the corn and 
paſture grounds, though ſeen at a diſtance, yet 
formed a pleaſing and ſtriking contraſt with 
the ſcenery on this fide, which had Wen | 
of th&6;pictureſque in it; but compriſed every 
thing that was wild and magnificent. fr | 
An the central part of the Valley, which in 
general was about three hundred ſeet broad, 
vers ſexeral circles of ſtone; above ſorty feet 
in diameter. Unleſs theſe are druidical ie- 
mains, no veſtige of that anne here 


COS oy be diſcovered. TEE N mad 


Without accounting for the origin of the 
Valley of. Stones;1,it. appears as if ai vaſt col- 


__ Irctionof IE on che ſurface of the 


H [OY W | : mountainous 
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moutitainous country behind, had burſt * 6 
all oppokition, and forced: it's way into the 
ſea, carrying with it in it's torrent every 
- earthy ſubſtance, | and leaving the firmer rocks 

in their preſent ſnapes, mimicking tlie re- 
mains of antique towers, of caſtles ſplit 
nner and mouldering into runs. 
The ſcenery in this Valley e GILAC ex- 

|  eiting admiration. - But the ſeveral portions 
of the compoſition are ſo various, and cm- 

R plicated, that they-ſeem to mock all art, and 
preclude imitation: my 2 0 e 
unten, | . 

A detached rock, or A e group R 
might be ſketched; yet even then, through 
the ſingular diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts of 
the piles of ſtones, and the ſcattered frag- | 
ments, they would be generally, viewed in a 
different manner; and in as many hands as . 

they were painted by, become as many dif- 

ferent pictures; * for though the vale, the 

broad cliff, or the ſhivered ridge, may be the 
ſame in all, yet will there be an eſſential va- 

riation where the accidental beauties, and 

_ contingent features, are dependant on a multi- 

e of adventitious Nr ſuch as 
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tight ad ſhade, the clouds, fituation-with re- 
ſpect to ale; PO ina RE 
en i Mie, e 
Thus to the painter- but th effect FRG 

0 850 to the contemplative mind, and to the 
admirer of the grand and romantic objects of 
Nature, will, in every inſtance, be the ſame. 
105 For the ſenſations impreſt by a ſurvey of ſuch 
retreats from the buſy world, are ever of the 
moſt pleaſing and ſoothing kind, reading a 
better leſſon than Fe ant eee 
mn, * Taz IG Vino bi 346} 


„ Hail anal ſcenes! that calm the troubled breaft 
Aud wod the weary to profound repoſe ! ' —— y: 


{'Can'Pafion'swildett uproar lay to term 
—— abide contre Mae Wee? K 9111 
Innocence may wander ſafe from foes. ier An 


And Contemplation ſoar on Seraph wings. MN "a SY 

- ®O Solitude ! che Man who thee -foregoes' e 
le less ire. him, or Ambition lings, 
Shall never know the ſource whence real grandeur / 

8 140 « cod <)ai i +4 

Berg 4d apo orbit LM Bai, Ard. 

_ Having done with the Valley of Stanes, let 
us attend for 'a moment e re round. 


j be- vu -es -. 1115 ag. 


From de Church ubich erde e, 
namented building, the road deſcends rapid 


* 
* a 
= 
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- 


* 
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to the Vallies. It is a bad Alpine with. down a 
mountain, all but perpendicular; making 
many traverſes, ſo cloſe, that perſons ad- 
vaneing in the different windipgs, appear to 
be moving in the moſt oppoſite directions. 
From the middle of the declivity, at an angle 
of turning, the two rivulets, called. the Eaſt 
and Weſt Lin, before faintly deſeried, be- 


_ came conſpicuous.” They were beneath my 


feet, and I beheld them hurrying over many 

an obſtructing rock, uniting * they loft 

themſelves in the ſea, _ 

On the weſtern fide of the Faſt Lin, the 

EY mnvontan\ deſcending with u l tp ridge, and 
_ declining ſteep and abrupt on hoch ſides, from 


the Church of Countiſbury, terminared in a 
point, juſt above à bridge with two arches. . - 


Beyond it, and ftilt more eaſtward, che cliffs 
roſe from the ſea nearly in a perpendicular 
line to the height of at leaſt three or ſout 


hundred feet, and rounding as they roſe, aps 


peared verdant and ſmooth, trending on for 
ſome ſpace, till they ſhut,out, by the interven- 
Aan of & promantory called Foreland Point, all 

further land view. 17 Sa 
On the weſt of theſe; cee e. 
lid del appeared, eius in 18 dark re- 
"4 | 


e 

| aig! with a ſucceſſion of filver_ water-falls, 
: whilſt. 2 barren bleak mountain frowned above, 
having a channelled furrow on one of its ſides, 


which was ſtrongly tinted of a reddiſn colour, 


the occaſional paſlage. of a fretting torrent. 
The little quay riſes on the weſtern, ſide of the 
rivulets, juſt below their junction, where are 
a number, of decent houſes. Beneath it, is a 
. wear, marked out in the water by parallel 
lines of long poles, where ſalmon are caught, 


5 and at their particular ſeaſon, NR in great | 


abundance. | 

As I returned from the ack of 333 
and the charming little green which borders 
of. the pictureſque arch of a bridge over the 
Weſt Lin attracted my notice. The river be- 
neath, at one timo clear as cryſtal, at another, 
foaming, and. bounding. over every obſtacle, 


zs, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, a mountain ftream, and 


jy realizes the faithful en of thoſe enn by 


th t Ei 
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| The 333 3 7 a grey tint, and covered 
with moſs. the ivy in ſome parts crept on its 


ors, at PE, hung oz oyer che On 
| -- either, 
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either ſide, young trees, and bruſhwaod of 
more than common growth, encroached even 

on the margin of the river; and beyond 
(while on the right roſe a thick and beautiful 
wood) on the oppoſite quarter, tower'd the 
craggy mountain, affording a moſt ſtriking 
contraſt in its ſtunted and ſcattered ſhrubs, 
and its ledges of rough and groteſque rock. 
A more romantic and pleaſingly pictureſque 
ſcene will not often be met with. Such an aſ- 
ſemblage of unornamented nature far outvies 
all the laboured works of art. The eye of fim- 


ple unperverted taſte would dwell on it with- 


out ſatiety, and leaving the decorated arch, 
and the enriched column, gaze with ad miration 
on ſuch rough unornamented objects, which 
the correctly-refined eye would glance over 
with faſtidiouſneſs, and which the common 
incurious obſerver would paſs unnoticed. 
Reflecting on what had been ſeen, I had no 
difficulty in forming the following opinion. 
That, though the Valley of Stones was a ſin- 
gularly rude and uncommon ſcene, polleſſing 
a great degree of wildneſs and ſublimity, yet, 
when brought into compariſon with the 
{7 beautiful, - the PRE ſans and romantic 
RE Ly . - ſcenery 
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on the caſtern ſide « 
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Village 


the 


tractions leſſened; and 


. 


it 


» be 


Its at 


Linton, 


would, at leaſt. in the eye of the pai 


of 


light. 5 4 3 


in a ſeco 
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conſidered 
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| er 90 gen a ep e = be af! 
_ - ſumed, that Light is a "body conſiſting of 
material particles of fingular tenuity, moving 
with inconceivable ſwiſtneſs in ſtrait lines, the 
principle will receive ſufficient ſupport from the 
arguments of Newton, various aſtronomical 
| obſervations, and Dr. Bradley's very ſatisfaQory 
explanation of the apparent aberation of the 
fixed ſtars“ The oppoſite ſyſtem of Euler 
formerly occaſioned a controverſy which has 
now | ſubſided,” and philoſophers have c-. 
_ quieſced, with few exceptions, in the opinion 
| of 88 bn a We een _ that rays' 
d | of 
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of light are interrupted in their 'progreſs: by 


air, that they mutually impinge on, and 
change each others direction, for M. M. Bous 


guer, Sauſſure, and Thompſon, have demon- 


n ſtrated that nearly one half of the light of the 


ſun is loſt in paſſing thro', the lower part of 


the atmoſphere ; ; that its effects are propor- 


tionally diminiſhed; and that images, per- 


ceived by reflection, are clear and diſ—- 
tinct, though one-third of the light is loſt by 


unavoidable ifhperfeCtions of the mirror. The 


| immediately ſucceſſive impulſe of luminous 
particles is by no means neceſſary to viſion, 

fince the retina for a time retains. impreſſions 
once received; and M. d' Arcy has com- 


puted, that the ſenſation. i is diſtin, 'tho! each 
atom of light be more than 27000 miles diſ- 

tant from that which ſucceeds.—In ſhort, C 
body whoſe motion we can perceive, whoſe 
velocity we can calculate, whoſe direction we 
can change, which ve can accumulate and 


diſperſe, whoſe conſtituent parts we can ſepa- 


rate and reunite, which we can combine with, 
and ſeparate from other bodies, muſt be a 


' ſubſtance peculiar and diſtinct“ (Macquer). 


Light probably conſiſts of atoms or particles | 


| danted from their ie with different velo- 
7 r 


043 * JU 
den for to employ the term, rays, would 
imply rectilineal bodies, an idea adopted pro- 
bably from the appearance of light, when ſeen 


to paſs thro' a ſmall aperture, and fixed in the 


mind, by the diagrams of optical writers, 


without adverting to mathematical diſtinc- 


tions. No phenomenon ſupports chis idea; 


and, if light conſiſted of faſculi of any/afſign> 


able length, the objections of Euler would 

receive additional force, and the diſtance, com- 

patible with ſenſation, between ſucceſſive a: 
ticles, muſt be eſſentially. varied. 


minute, yet from different experiments; they 


appear ſuſceptible of attraction, when paſſing 
thro” tranſparent media, and of being diverted | 
from their courſe, hen paſſing by the edges 


of thin bodies. Numerous phænomena ſeem 


alſd to require the admiſſion of the hypotheſis, 
that one fide of the atom is differently affected 


by the power of attraction, from the other, ſo 
that ſuppoſing the particle originally globular, 
it will be projected, after paſſing thro a re- 
frating medium, intò a parallelogram, rounded 
by ariimperfeRtly defined circle. The colouted 
ſpectrum in conſequence of the refraction of 


__ thro' a Ln is of this ſhape, and it 


nn leads 


15 


Tho' luminous particles are apparently fra | 
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leads to a «are that the-dumigous globule | 
is expanded only, and becomes coloured ig 
ceonſequence of attenuation. This ſuſpicion 
derives ſome ſtrength from various other facts: 
light, ſor inſtance, paſſing thro air, in very 
minute maſſes, appeared, in Sir Iſaac Newton's 


experiments, to be coloured; and, when 

peroken and divided by paſng over the 
edges of chin bodies, i it aſſumes the appearance 
ol a coloured ſringe connected with the body, 
The colours exiſt only in our minds, for the 
light. thus divided, has no diſtinct effects in 
its different parts, and appears, in every ex- 
periment, to be light only of different inten- 
Bties. Phoſphoric bodies, when made to ſhine 
dy coloured lights, do not aſſume the different 

colours to which each is expoſed z, and, when 
they appeared to. reflect; the peculiar light in 
Beccaria's/firlt experiments, it is generally 
ſuppoſed. that he was deceiyed by an optical 
illuſion, for no one has ſince been able to re- 
pent them, with ſueceſs. In the ſyn- 
thetical experiment of the coloured card, che 


Colours conſound cach other, but the reſult, is 


 & browniſh grey, like the atmoſpheric, glow; 

and we are informed by painters that the 
union of the different primary colours is xe · 
ebe 51 | quiſite | 
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quiſite to produce an imitation. The imper- 


fection of colours will indeed prevent us from 


being perfectly ſucceſsful in the experiment. 
and this argument might be admitted, if other 


forcible facts could be adduced: in ſupport of 


white being the reſult, when the different co- 
lours of the ſpectrum are united. 14 2 | 
Of thoſe colours into which n bieten ee. % 


4 


is apparently divided, blue feems to 'be-r/ dels, } 


light in its pureſt and moſt active ſtate, for the 


light which has formed a component part of 
bodies aſſumes this colour: blue produces the 
effect of the undivided light in vegetation, and 
in deepening the colour of different woods 
more perfectly than light of any other colour:; 
blue light will ſometimes impart its own co- 
Jour to phoſphoric bodies, blacken luna cornea, 
- and give the peculiar red to the ſtalks of the 
ſpinagez* while Mr. Wilſon's phoſphorus, whoſe 


light was red, could not be made to aſſume its 
diſtinguiſhing colour by being expoſed to red 
rays: the more active light of blue was eſſentialhy 


requiſite. In the changes, produced on acids 


by the addition of light, the firſt portion pro— 
duces an orange, and only after a longer pe- 
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Progreſs of the colours is ĩnverted in the op- 
poſite proceſs. The blue rays produced a 
change in the colour of luna cornea in fifteen 
ſeconds; the red required twenty minutes; and, 
even after . Or = — was leſs 
conſiderable. * rot / 
Light d to ot enen different 
e according to its ſource, and the ra- 
Pidity of its ſeparation. The velocity and 
impulſe of light. from the ſun, has been often 
calculated: its rapidity repteſſes every fainter 
illumir ation, for it repreſſes the ſeparation of 
light from inflammable bodies, and conſe- 
gquently impedes combuſtion. There are ſome 
lighits viſible only in the dark, becauſe they 


are got expoſed to this counteracting impulſe, 


and, are only perceived by eyes, for a time 
diſuſed to che more violent impreſſions; but 
there are probably inſtances of a ſeparation of 
light, whoſe impulſe is not ſufficient to pene- 
trate the cornea, ſor effects uſually the con- 
ſequende of its preſence, are ſometimes 
perceived where no illumination can be ob- 
ſexved. It is enough however to mention the 
probability of the ſact, which muſt be ad- 
2 mitted with caution, as it is at preſent without 
any very deciſive argument in its'favour. . - 
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Solar light ſeerns to dart thro” the air, with 
| rapidity. and, in no inſtance, to combine with 
the atmoſphere, or any other, gag. We ſeem 
to perceiye licht in the air, by 90 means air 
enlightened; for, in every inſtance, illumi⸗ 
nation requi res reflected or ſeparated, light. 


- 


"The, ſimpleſt example. of the latter; 1s, the light | 
imbibed by phoſphoric bodies, and ſeparated 


without any. change in their texture, or their 
chemical, nature. After haying been ex- 


err 


poſed 10 the light, they, appear. e 


in che dark, for a time proportioned to 


the period of their expoſure. . . This Property, 


Which. is very extenſively. diffuſes, proves nat 


| only; that light is a hody, but, tho actixe in 


its nature, compoſed. ol parts murually, rer 


pulſive, and generally | fo active in theſe. rer 
Ppulſions, as as to be projected. in ſtrait lines to 


| immenſe diſtances, it may yet become latent | 


and quieſcent... | The light, imbibed by a dia- 
mond brilliantly. phoſphoric, Was preſeryed 
ſor ſix months without any diminution, . 
ring it with black wax. (Du Fay, 


Various facts ſhow tha light may combine. 


"with, become a component part, and give 
new properties to bodies in conſequenc IF of - 


4 
permanent union. It blackens the oxyd 8 of | 
K Kk 5 filver, 


* 
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| filver; of mercury and biſmuth, 1 the 
fulphutated calx of antimony (Cenebier); 
teducts the calees of filver and of gold; gives 
the purple colour to the juice of the Wiler 
the viblet to the decoctions of atchil and ts. 
foil; rhe red Rimes to the nitrous acid } and, 
when long continued, will chen de. 
ſtroy ine ptiofphorifm of phoſphoric bodies. 
Light will expel the vital air, from che 'oxy- 
gehated mutiatic acid, and, in this operation, 
Which heat alone will not effect, and which _ 
| thid*even ſeems to aſſiſt (Sauſſure and Seni- 
bier) the acid is changed in its/ptopertics and 
Affinities. The experiments of Sauffure, made 
on the Col de Geant, with the comparative 
Trials of his fon at Chamouni, have placed 
the conclufion' beyond a doubt (Turin Tran. 
ations), for the expulſion of the air was 
more "cornplear in the exact ptoportion of 
rhe Jifferent intenfities of light nor can it 
now. be obhected, that it does not expell vital | 
Ar from the oxygenated acid of ſulphut, 
ſince M. Gibdert has found chat the man- 
- Sande is Uſted with'the acid, in the proceſs, 


_ - Which" Inmediately abſorbs the vital air, ay 


at 1 formed (7 e 11 
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In other inſtances, light expels vital air, and 
gives colours and properties to the new com- 
pound. Animals, confined in obſcurity, be- 
come white from the arctic bear to the larvæ 
of the minuteſt inſect; and, when the latter 
are compelled to bear the light of the ſun, 
they. become brown: the tree frag alſo, 
brought from its dark receſs to a more en- 
lightened habitation, changes from à dirty 
yellow colour to a dark green. Water, we have 
ſeen in a former eſſay, is not decompoſed 
without the aſſiſtance of light; and whatever 5 
violently attracts or expels vital air from water, | 
Vuoi:ill produce a decompoſition; light i in the 
| proceſs of vegetation, and liver of ſulphur, in 

à ſtill ſhorter period, (Deiman Paets, &c. ag | 
le Journal de Rozier Tomy 42. P. 31), nher 
the ſame effect. 

The effecds of light an plants farm. a more 
extenſive fubject of conſideration ; but they 
will be found conſiſtent with the other phæ- 
namena. The direction of the flowers and 
leaves af plants towards the ſun.is well. known, © 
to be the effect of light, and this property is 
ſo univerſally diffuſed thro the whole of the 
vegetable, kingdom, that every plant may be 
ien, with propriety, an heliotrope. The 
Wok | | K k 2 - * 
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| blanching of plants is well known to be the 
effect of ſecluſion from light; and the Abbe 
Teſſier, by varying the « experiments, has found 
that the green colour i is owing to light acting 
on the vegetable, and its degree to be in pro- 
portion to che intenſity of the light (Memoires 
de Academie 1783). Theſe facts, connected 
with the obſervations of plants expiring vita! 
air, may be thought ſuffcientiy deciſive; but 
1 neceſſary, from more recent Sxpevitiionts; 
to | purſue the enquiry farther, 7 ot 
Tue moſt modern ſyſtems ſuppoſe that water 
abſorbed by the roots of a plant, is conveyed . 
to the extremities of its leaves by a power, either 
vaguely attributed to capillary attraction, or 
more pointedly referred to irritability,” 'whete, 
by the action of light, it is decompoſed. The 
oxygen of the water is ſuppoſed to be diſ- 
charged as excrementitious, and its inflam- 
mable air to be united with the plant. It is 
not generally known, that every vegetable will 
not grow in the dark; that every plant does 
not breathe vital air; that the leaves of tome 
are naturally white; and that others are green 
in the darkeſt ſituations. Theſe apparent ex- 
| ceptions, which ſeem to deſtroy the whole 
| ſyſtem, will appear, i in _— its beſt * 
| ir 


E 
if they are found to depend on the ſame princi- 
ple, differently varied, on the ſame effects 
produced by different agents. Light is indeed 
the irritating principle of plants, the means 
by which their circulation is carried on, for 
their functions are connected more with the 
ſerenity of the ſky, than with the temperature 
((Guetard ap. Senebier Mem. Phyſico Chemi- 
ques v. 2d); and, while light, by decom- 
poſing water, leſſens the reſiſtance above, the 
irritability, aſſumed by M. Girtanner, is as un- 
neceſſary for the continuance of the motion of 
the fluids, as it is contradicted by the anatomy 
of a vegetable, which ſeems to poſſeſs no veſ- 
ſels, but the ſpiral ones, containing air only. 
The change is probably produced in the leaf, 
and perſected only at its margin, or its extre- 
mity, for, when blanched vegetables are re- 
ſtored to the light, the green colour firſt ap- 
pears, in theſe parts; and plants, which have 
been for a time confined to obſcurity, contain 
water in a proportion. unuſually large. This 
is the ſimpleſt view of the œconomy of 
. vegetables; ; and, fo far as it extends, it is 
compleat, for the hydrogen of the water, united 
.to the light, forms the rezinous ſubſtance, 
| ata exiſts in a arr! quantity in plants nou- 
1785 KkZ | riſhed 
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tim 


riſhed by water only; and M. Foureroy alſo 


found, that plants yielded oxygen in propor- 
tion to their green colour. When plants grow 


Fe in the earth, they there find the carbone of the 


French chemiſts, the baſis of fixed air, which, 
taken up with the water, is conveyed to the 
extremities of the leaves, and adds to the 

quantity of oil and rezin. The baſis of the 
fixed air, uniting with the inflammable air of 


the water, produces vil, which, with addi- 


tional oxygen, forms a rezin (Haſſenfratz An. 
de Chym. xiii. 31 $). | This new ingre- 
dient leſſens the apparent quantity of oxygen, 
for a patt of it ſometimes forms fixed air; and, 


in gloomy days, when the decompvſition of 


water is not rapid, and, at nights, when it is 


partly checked, the exhalation of vegetables 


- conſiſts of fixed air only. From the rezinous 
ſubſtance, thus formed, the ſplendor of the 


colours in the flower leaves, and the various 


Hues of fruits proceed. Spirit of wine ſome- 
times diffolves the rezin, and preſerves the 
| "OOO; __ it is 8 oy the N light, 


while 


= The I by which different manures . the 


55 t obſcure. The ſcattered ob ſervations meet 
7 — oe point for all manures co fixed air, or 
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while the coloured aqueous ſolutions are unin- 
jured, when joined with acids. It is moſt 
probable thereſore, that in theſe inſtances alſa, | 
the oxygen is expelled. by light, and the re- 
zinous ſubſtance deſtroyed: the acid preferves 
the colour, becauſe it ſupplies by its own 15 
compoſition the vital air. Mw 

If light is chiefly uſeful in 8 vital 
air from the decompoſed water, other agents 
may ſometimes ſupply its place. Phlogiſti - 
cated and inflammable air will produce the 
ſame effect; and, when we ſce various plants 


and moſſes, particularly the poa annua and 


cCompreſſa, the plantago lanceolata, triſalium 


aryenſe, cheiranthus cheiri, the lichen verti- 


Lillatus, and another moſs yet imperſectly de- 
ſcribed, of a green colour, tho growing in che 
galleries of mines, where a ray of light does not 


penetrate, we may reaſonably attribute their 


verdure to the gaſles, juſt mentioned, which 
abound in theſe regions, De Hombolt ap. Ro- 
zier). The azote and hydrogen ſupply the place, 
or increaſe the effects of light. In Senchier 
periments; they ſupplicd its place, and M. 
enbayz found à little inflammable air, 
Joined with the vital, increaſe the green colour, 

- when growing vegetables were confined in theſe 
grſſes. The Count de Morozzo (Turin Tranſ- 
KE 4 actions 
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Salem 1786-7) 1 plants in\twiethy 
fituations whoſe leaves were covered with a 
| brown powder, which produced fixed and in- 
flammable air; the leaves were of à colour 
unuſually deep, and thoſe of the ſalix vimi- 
nalis, which was particularly examined, were 
highly inflammable. In ſome inſtances, the 
oxygen is retained, and, in others, expired in 
a new form. . It is retained in many pale acid 
Plants, where, with the carbone, it produces 
the acid: in various lichens, in the byſſus 

late, &c. it ſeems to be retained, and they 
| are. found of a whitiſh,colour, highly inflam- 
mable. Sometimes, joining with the hydro- 
gen, it is expired i in the form of an inflam- 
mable gas, 48 in the flowers of the fraxinella, 
many of the fungi and byſſi; ſometimes with 
ſulphur, in that of an hepatic gas. In the 
cedar, the bak, the white beech, &c. the 
oxygen! ſeems to be in part retained, for what 
18 expired appears in the form of fixed air only, 
and we find a larger proportion of oxygen in 
their rezins and aſtringent juices. Phlogiſ- 
ticated air is another form in which the"oxy- 
gen is ſometimes diſcharged, but we are un- 
acquainted with its baſis, except as an ingre- 
u in animal e re et AY Nas con- 
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ftantly found, and is their. diſtinguiſhing 
chemical principle. The mimoſa is chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed by its phlogiſticating the air, and, 
as it agrees with animals in this principle, 
ſo it agrees with them alſo in poſſeſling ir- 
ritable fibres, and in its affinity to the electric 
fluid. But we require a more particular know- 
| ledge of the baſis of the azote, to explain 
its | ſource in the expiration of the mi- 
moſa, and a few other plants. Red leaves, of | 
plants reſemble the leaves of blanched vege- 
tables: they are uſually the appendages of acid 
plants, they ſeem to poſſeſs no circulation, and 
afford no air, from the red points. In plants 
of this kind, the a of the leaves, arc TOE | 
ge r 

We find then ae in all the various facts 
hitherto obſerved reſpecting the growth of 
plants, the ſame principle pervades the pro- 
ceſs, and the action of light generally ſeparate 
the. oxygen, Which, tho” diſguiſed, may be 
Kill traced; and, 'when not diſcharged, leaves 
diſtinguiſhing marks of its being retained, 
often of the cauſe, of its retention. The im- 
 palfe of light however penetrates farther than, 
at the firſt view, may be ſuſpected. We know | 
that it plntiracs the buds of the more brightly 
coloured 
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775 coloured flowers, which are found 3 
varied in their hues, prior to their expanſion, 
M. Bonnet has obſerved i its effects thro' many 
| olds of paper; M. Senebier has perceived 
its peculiar changes thro'. many ribbons, even 
thro' the epidermis and bark of trees, and we | 
ſhall find that, as it evidently penetrates the 
; cornea, fo its influence extends thro' the cu- 
ticle and ſkin of the human body. It is re- 
marked by the Abbe Teſſier (Memoires de 
I Academe pour 1783), that potatoes, hen 
| guarded carefully from every ray of light, mix 
their roots and young branches indiſcrimi- 
nately; and M. Fougeroux de Bondaroy per- 
ceived the ſame confuſion among the ſhoots 
and branches of the Indian cheſnut, in a fimmi- 
lar ſituation. In foreſts, the ſuckers often, paſs 
Jaterally thro' the earth, till they. reach the 


pqJpen air, and feel the effects of the ſun, at the 
. _ edges of the plantation, and light ſeemed alſo to 


M. Senebier peculiarly requiſite to the early 
vegetation of French beans, for, when tranſ- 
* mitted thro' coloured, 7 1 their appearance 
was conſiderably retarded. It is bigbly pro- 
bable chereſore, that the influence of light 
reaches beyond the ſurface of the earth; and, 
tho this element in its active e mo 
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be loſt, yet the chemical changes which it 
produces, may influence the inferior ſtrata. 
If the electrical fluid is only a more active form, 
or a peculiar modification of light, an eaſy 
communication is opened for this ſubtle fluid 
to any depth, at which water from the atmo- 
ſphere can penetrate. We ſee the effects of 
light on a fertile ſoil, in many inſtances : the 
earth from deep cellars is unfit for vegetation ; 
the good effects of fallowing proceed in a great 
meaſure from expoſure to light; and we ſhall 
probably find, that this element contributes 
eſſentially to the formation of nitre. We know 


alſo that light is capable of combining witn 


one of the ingredients of every rich earth, viz. 
aerated lime. The phoſphoriſm of this ſub- 
tance has heen illuſtrated by many chemiſts 
in the Annales de Chymie and particularly by 
by M. Dolomieu (Journal de Rozier Annee 
1792): a ſingular inſtance of its containing 

light, as a component part, was obſerved by 
M. Sennebier, who found both the calcareous 
earth and magneſia capable of blackening luna 


Cornea, a property confined: excluſively to. in- 2 


flammable ſubſtances and light. Nor is this 
circumſtance: peculiar to our planet, for the 
illumination, that remains on the moon in a 
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total eclipſe, cannot. in Mr. Herſchell's opi- 
nion, be wholly aſcribed; to the light, which 
may reach it from the refraction of the earth's 
atmoſphere; and the faint illumination of the 
unenlightened part of Venus, as it does hot 
ariſe from a ſatellite, according to the ſame 
author, is probably owing to ſome phoſphoric 
quality of the planet, or ſome luminous de- 
compoſitions i in its atmoſphere, SEA 

In thefe inſtances of irs combination ey 
the earth, there is no evidence of its expelling 
vital air; yet, in every fertile ſoil, this' prin- 
ciple is ſcarcely perceptible, except in the very 
ſmall proportion of manganeſe or of lead, in 
a calciform ſtate, which it may contain, and, 
from neither of theſe ingredients, is the earth 
ſuppoſed to derive any advantage. From the 
effects of light in another way, the ſoil - may 
be benefited, tho'' probably in no very con- 
ſiderable degree. It has been found by M. 
M. Lavoiſier, Petit, Chaptal and Dorthes, to 
affiſt the proceſs of chryſtallization, and to be 

eſſentially neceſſary to that beautiful form of 
chryſtal, which many ſalts aſſume called aſ- 


ed  'boreſcence, from the varied ramifications. The 


force, with which the minuter molecules of 
ſalts ſhoot into chryſtals, is well known, often 
471 : to 
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to break the chemiſts glaſſes (Vauquelin An. 
de Chym. xiv. 292), and we frequently ſee 
the ſame effects from water chryſtallizing into 
ice. The effects of froſt on the ground from 
this cauſe, have been known from the earlieſt 
ages,“ and ſimilar benefit may probably reſult 
from the chryſtallization al ſalts i in more Be 
nial ſeaſons. a 

Light, in decompoſing vater e the 
en of vegetation, becomes the ſalutary 
agent whoſe influence we feel ſenſibly, during 
the day, in our renewed ſpirits and activity; 
the animating principle of life and health, the 
cauſe of colour in living animals, the ſource 
of heat from producing changes in bodies of 
almoſt every kind. On the human frame, 
its effects are by no means peculiar, or un- 
known, tho' not yet traced, with accuracy. 
The infant negro and native American are, 
we know, of a fairer hue, than their parents, 
and become darker, as they advance in age. 
Dr. Bancroft attributes this change, with great 
PROPAety. to the AO of light with 
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. Gelidus canis cun el hwy | 
0 Liquitur, et DO putris ſe Gleba reſolvit.” 
Steno. 1. 44. 
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their reticular membrane: we have already 


ſeen, that light can penetrate, and produce i its 


peculiar effects, thro” thicker coverings, than 


the cuticle and ſkin> Fhe diſtinguiſhing prin- 
ciple of animal nature, in a chemical view, is, 
we have faid, the azote or baſis of Phlogiſti- 5 
cated air, and, with inflammable air, the 


a azote fortns Wulle alkali, which exiſts in 


every animal matter, combined with phoſ- 
phoric acid. Light ſeems to be an ingredient 

in volatile alkali, viſible only on its decom- 
pofition, and phoſphorùs appears to contain 


light in a conſiderable proportion, for it af- 
fords no heat when decompounde@ in vacuo, 


and is ſcarcely luminous, in its acid ſtate, when 


combined with vital air. As light therefore 
appears to be a component part of the two 
ſubſtances peculiar to animals, we may con- . 


clude that it has a more important effect than 
datkening the ſkin, or blackening the hair; 
and we ſhall immediately perceive why the 
Auids of the fœtus have no phoſphoric or am- 
moniacal ſalts (An. de Chym vii. 165). Al 
animal ſubſtances are highly phoſphoric, and, 


with gold and ſilver form exceptions to the 


general rule that the beſt conductors of. elec- 
weird abſorb e or obſtinately 1 retain 
| it, 


1 

it, for metals in general, water and mineral 
acids never become © phoſphoric (Beccaria 
Comment. Bonon. 11. 96). The yolk of an 
egg. when dry, is an excellent phoſphorus; 
the white can ſcarcely, by any management, 
be. rendered phoſphoric. The Pholades (u- ; 
minous fiſh) will not illuminate water, but 
render milk very brilliant; and the light of 
the ſea, when not owing to minute inſects, is - 
ſeemingly produced by the fpawn of fiſh, or 
putrid animal ſubſtances. It is obſerved only, 
when the water is glutinous and agitated, con- 
ſequently forms no exception to the fact juſt 
mentioned, the difficulty of rendering water . 
phoſphoric. The ſuperior utility of iſinglaſs 
to every other yarniſh, in preſerving the.bril- 
liancy of water colours, uſually injured by the 
light, may be. owing. to the ſame property, 
derived from its animal nature. Light then 
ſeems to be an important agent in the animal 
| cxconomy.; and, when we perceive the fallow. 
complexions, the languid circulation, and the 
cold extremities of thoſe confined, ' where 
little light enters, or none is reflected, we may 
perhaps conclude, that changes, uſually at- 
tributed to. confinement and want of exerciſe, | 
may in part be owing to a defect of this ani 
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miting principle, Girtanner found white ani. 


mals and white Plants, peculiarly weak and 


writable. | | 
If light however be the cauſe of colour i in 
living bodies, it has a very different and op- 
poſite effect on dead animals, and on ſome 
vegetable, ſubſtances. The doctrine of colours 
is ſtill very obſcure; and we can enlarge 
no farther on the ſubject than to connect it, 
| with the. principal poſition which pervades 
this eſſay, that light and oxygen mutually ſe- 
parate each other. In the operation of bleach- 
ing cloths, this mutual repulſion is rather 


between the ad ventitious ſubſtances, than the 


vegetable fibres to be whitened ; for the acids 
employed, whether, as in the original proceſs, 
it be four milk, or in ſubſequent more im- 
proved methods, oil of vitriol, and oxygenated 
ſpirit of alt, differ only in the facility with 


which oxygen is ſeparated from them by light. 


The vital air of acids is combined with the co- 
louring matter of vegetable fibres and the com- 
pound, which is tranſparent, leaves their 
white baſis unclouded. That ſuch is the foun- 
dation of the proceſs i is evident from many 
circumſtances, connected with i its ſucceſs ; and 


l that. inflammable air, EE Cm in 
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tlüis ſtate greedily attracts, deſtroys the bril- 
liancy : even ſoap, in frequent waſhings, is 
decompounded, and the hydrogen of the al- 
kali reſtores to the flax its original hue. 
All bleachers know, that the two ſummer 
months are more ſerviceable than any other 
period; and the bleachers of Beauvois have 
particularly obſerved, that the moſt drying 
- winds, / with a cloudy ſky, are of little utility. 
Indigo, without any combination, is a fugitiye 
colour: and experiments ſhow, that its 
is owing to a ſeparation of oxygen: the colour 8 
of ink depends alſo on oxygen, for its baſis 
oxygrnates the muriatic acid, and becomes 
tranſparent; but it is not deſtroyed by light, 
being combined with a metallic oxyd, which 
ſupplies the loſs. In various experiments of 


M. Senebier, on the colours of vegetable ſub- - 


ſtances, it has been found, that when the baſis 
contained a body capable of ſupplying oxygen, 
its hue was changed, but not deftroyed.: 
the brilliancy of carmine depends alſo on light, 
and ſo. peculiarly delicate is its colour, that 
a ſingle cloud is fatal to che preparation. The 
colour of woods is equally connected with 
15 light, ſor the woods of the tropical regions are 


nee and their ſhades are conſider- 
1 | 7 
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x ably more deep, after having been expoſed to 
"mn unclouded ſun.” (Senebier). 10 
In animal ſubſtances, there is by no means 
5 fo ſtriking a connection between the effects of 
light and the ſeparation of oxygen. Wax, 
- which" is an inflammable body, is certainly 
bleached in conſequence of the ſeparation of 
part of its vital air; and light is the principal, 
and, in reality, the only agent (Anali di 
-Chimica di Brugnatelli). > Wool and ſilk 
pattake of the uſual principles of animal mat- 
ter, azote and hydrogen: neither is particu- 
larly affected by light, except when whitened 
ä by volatile vitriolic acid. Light will then 
a deſtroy the brillianey of theſe ſubſtances, by 
| ' ſeparating the oxygen that had contributed to 
it, and which they had derived from the oxy- 
genated acid. The apparent effects of light 
on dead animal ſubſtances, on colours origi- 
nally derived from the ſun's rays, probably 
depend rather on general decay, than any par- 
ticular effect of light, as a chemical principle. 

Light and oxygen ſeem in theſe various in- 
ſtances, to repel each other; but oxygen owes 
its elaſtie form to the matter of heat, and ap- 
pears to be heat, (the caloric of the French 
1 in its dealt Su ſtate. If 
4s therefore 


1 

therefore light ſeparates oxygen, in the form 
of vital, air, it muſt ſeparate caloric alſo; and 
heat and light which have been generally con- 
ſidered as the fame, principle, or different 
modifications of one fi imple element, will ap- 
pear to be ryo « diſtinct and mutually repulſive 
fluids. Various facts ſupport” this opinion; and 
it requires no profound fagatity to diſcover 
that the fimultaneous appearance of caloric 
and light, in conſequence of the decompo- 
ſiti tion of bodies which contain them, is 5 
| compatible with tyo mutually repulſive bodies 
as with the ſame element! in tuo differen 
ates. N 
. Heat is diſtinguiſhed from nent by vatlous 
properties. Light paſſes thro' glaſs, while heat 
is excluded: it penetrates bodies of a peculiar 
| ſtructure, and is reflected by thoſe f à dif- 
ferent nature; but heat unites with every ſub- 
ſtance, and ſoon attains a perfect equilibrium. 
The progreſs of reflected or refracted light is 
rapid and uniform; that of heat variable in 
different media without any inflection, fre- 
quently without being reflected. Sy Heat, in 
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in every inſtance, promotes the liqueſaQtic oh of 
bodies, light contributes to their aſſuming 
ſolid forms; and ſo diſtant : are the effects of 
light, and hear, that Jight paſſes with unim- 
paired power thro plates of ice (Senebier 1 11. 
346), and the growth of vegetables i is aſſiſted 
as by. the ſun, without any interpoſition. 
Water checks the progreſs and ſeparation of 
heat, but neither impedes light, nor prevents 
the ſplendor o of phoſphorit bodies. Heat com- 
bines witk air of every kind, and forms an 
eſſential ingredient i in each; but light does 
not unite with atmoſpheric air, and N 

with no other gas. 

„Lighr. which combines with neither air nor 
— when accumulated in the focus of a 
ſpeculum, produces no heat in either. Bodies, 
which ſuffer the light to paſs thro their ſub- 
ſtance, are uninyured ;, Rat the focus of Tru- 
daine's large ſpeculum,, which would ſeorify 
any, apaque. body. in an. inſtant, had no effect 
ona thin tranſparent piece of glaſs (Macquer). 
A r e which. reflects n wh 172 
J | 4 8 5 


oor PORE hea; if 


accumulated, 
joined: with highs; even — the — a 5 | 
ADORE it, is leſt. comparing however 
ments of M. Pictet F. 49 and F. 54, there 1s real ful 6 
pect, that light, tho" not viſible, had a ſhare in the event. 


e 
loſs, and heat leſs perfectly, ſoon grows warm, 


while a concave ſpeculum, which reflects both 
equally, continues for a long time cool. Heat, 
when applied to manganeſe and other metal. 


lic calces, ſeparates the phlogiſticated, air 


Th only ; but, when combined with light, in a 
red heat, ſeparates their vital air (Berthollet 


and Fourcroy A. de Chym. 1. 50. 81). M. 
Wedgwood, junr. (Phil. Tranſ. 1792) found 
that. a blackened cylinder began to grow red 
in the fire in two-thirds of the time a poliſhed 


cylinder required, ſo that the reflected light 


leſſened the heat produced; and, inverſely, 
the blackened cylinder ceaſed to ſhine pro- 
portionally ſooner. Gold, filver, copper, and 

iron, when, blackened, became luminous in 


the ſame order, in the inverſe ratio of their 


rie heats. 


Dr. Higgins, . 


putation, conſiders light and heat as the ſame 
Principle; heat as luminous, when thrown-off 
with a rapid projectile motion, and bot, when 
this motion is checked or ſtopped (Philoſo- 
phical Converſations p. 392). Facts however 
ſcarcely ſupport his opinion, for light is re- 
'tarded and arreſted in its motion, when com- 
ii with phoſphoric e but does not 


— 
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produce heat; and, when heat is the conſe- 
quence, it appears to have been ſeparated 

from the body, inſtead of having been brought 
by the light, for after inflammation' is be- 


gun, the exciting principle is no longer re- 
quired. He obſerves alſo, that, in burning 


bodies, light appears, cæteris paribus, pro- 


1 portional to the velocity, with which the 


caloric is emitted, and when emitted Nowly 
or where its projection is impeded, no light is 
obſervable. Vet in the phoſphoriſtn of tal 
low⸗ and phoſphorus, the combuſtion is ſow, 
and the light is unattended by heat. He ad- 
mits the laſt to be a true oxygenation, and 
allows, that the light, in the moſt dreadfully 
violent exploſion of argentum folminans, 
where the projectile force muſt be rapid; is 
only a momentary gleam, e without any ade- 
quate effect pf heat.“ The light, as he al- 
ledges, may be brighteſt in ſubſtances, from 

whoſe combuſtion, no gas is produced fer a 
reaſon very different from that he has aſſigned. If 
light and heat repel each other, the light muſt 
be greateſt when the heat is moſt active; but, 
12 che formation of gas, heat | is nee 5 
F-90568, bf abſorbed, 


The beſt method of Cal the pho er a. 
low is by melting a S warm e the red 
heat has diſappeared. | 


1 } | 
abſorbed, and its repulſive power will be leſs 
conſpicuous. The experiment, adduced by _ 

Dr. Higgins in ſupport of his poſition, where 
pyrophyrus which kindled in the neck of a. 
mattraſs, filled with nitrous vapour, was 
not luminous in the acid below, is ſtill leſs 
concluſive, ſince conductors of electricity, 
among the moſt powerful of which are mineral 
acids, do not admit of the ſeparation of light. 
To which may be added, that the pieces which 
fell into the acid were © of a coarſer grain and 
a cloſer texture” than thoſe which kindled in 
the vapour; and it is well known, that the 
goodneſs of the pyrophyrus which he em- 
ployed, is in proppetion to its n > and | 


ſpongineſs. - | 
While light and heat therefore oſually ap- 


pear to be antagonizing principles, they ſeem 


to be combined in inflammable bodies, by a 


peculiar power of attraction, and their mutual 
repulſion becomes only conſpicuous, from de- 
compounding the ſubſtance. In ſome in- 
ſtances, additional light ſeems to operate by 
ſetting heat at liberty; in others, heat ſepa- 
rates light. Thus, for inſtance, light only 
will not kindle inflammable air, and many 
mines are Ons, by ſparks from flints 

Es br i ty | and 
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and ſteel, which we ſhall find to be in them- 
ſelves luminous only: the greateſt heat with 
out light will not inflame a mixture of vital 
and inflammable air (Gadolin An de Chym. 
xvii. 107); and heat only will not inflame 
gunpowder, ſpirit of wine, camphor, oils, 
rezins, &c. In various inſtances, where light 
would have occaſioned decompoſition, the 

power of attraction muſt be weakened by heat, 
before inflammation can begin. The violence 
of the ſeparation ſeems to depend in part on 
the proportion of theſe principles, and in part 
on the force of attraction between them ang 
rhe other ingredients. 

Many bodies are phoſphoric. in a double | 
ſenſe : they emit light, which they have i im- 
bibed, and that which formed a component 
part of the body may be alſo ſeparated hy a 
degree of heat below what is neceſſary ſor their 

_ inflammation. Light from decompoſition is 
blue, from ignition red; the proceſs in the 

former inſtance is ſlow, in the latter rapid 

| (Fordyce Phil. Tran. Ixvi. 506), Mr. Wedgs 
wood, junr. in the volume formerly quoted, 

- hath examined the light produced by bodies 
not ignited, and from bodies raiſed to a red 
heat by attrition. The luminous appearance of 
bodies not ignited has be repeated ; but the 


| repetition 
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repetition was limited. PoE this HHP 
dered luminous by heat, are ſlowly decom- 
poſed; and this diſtinction reconciles the 
opinions of Mr. Wilſon and Mr. Morgan. 
The former calls the illumination of phoſ- 
phorus a flow combuſtion, which is true only 
of thofe phoſphoric bodies, which are ren- 
dered ſo by heat: theſe were firſt deſeribed by 
Margraaf (Berlin Tranſ. An. 1749. p. 70). 
Phoſphoric phænomena, produced by attri- 
tion, are not of the ſame kind, for, in dif- 
ferent experiments, the ſame bodies were phoſ- g 
phoric in different degrees. All the appear- 
- ahices of light, from attrition, appear to be 
truly phoſphoric, and the heat, occafionally 
produced, to be a ſecondary effect, for a flaſh 
of light uſually pervades the whole ſubſtance 
(Macquer), and the light is equally obſervable 
under water. M. Pictet found a brilliant 
pyramid of ſparks; ſtruck from ſteel by flinrs, 
had no effect on a nice thermometer: when 
ſtruck in an exhauſted receiver, light alone 
is viſible, and the fteel. is not fuſed. 

two hard ſubſtances' were rubbed together, 
no heat appeared; and it was only ſenſi- 
ble, on attrition of hard and ſoft wood, when 
* latter was in Part deſtroyed, and its 
caloric 


35 E. 
caloric conſequently liberated. The neceſſary. 
_  Prefence of a body, which can afford the heat, 
may perhaps contribute to illyſtrate a fact, ob- 
ſerved by Count Rumford (Phil. Tranſ. An. 
1781). He remarked, that a cannon was 
much more heated when fired with powder. 
only, than when a ball was added. In reality, 
the reſiſtance of the ball admits of a very ſmall 
proportion of air, till it eſcapes from the gun, 
while The looſer wadding is diſſipated with the 
dieflagration of the firſt portion of the powder 
fired. The air, from which the heat proceeds, 
is admitted in the latter inſtance, before the 
whole charge explodes, and the heat is con- 
ſequently more ſenſible; in the former tha 
little heat ſeparated, is immediately combined 8 
with the gaſſes produced. | 

In a common fire, heat and light. aaa at 
| the fame time, with little violence, and ſel- 
dom with any detonation. Bodies, placed 
within their influence imbibe both, and loſe 

each at different periods, without any che- 
mical change, unleſs they contain heat or light 
in their compoſition, or are capable of at- 
tracting them fo as to form a new compound. 
In the Auſtances of metallic oxyds and lime, 
heat i is attracted; in that of the common py- 


rophorus, 5 


5 „ 
rophorus, light. Both are ſeparated, from in- 
flammable ſubſtances in general, flowly and 


without violence; but with rapidity and an 
5 exploſive impulſe, when each ingredient is at 
once liberated, in an active form, with its mu- 
tually repulſive power. Gunpowder, when 
heated flowly to a degree ſufficient only to in- 
flame the ſulphur, without melting the nitre, 
is as innocent, as the flame of a common 
match; and phoſphorus, when warmed ſo 
carefully as not to ſeparate 1 its heat, allows the 


light to paſs off in innocent coruſcations. The 
violence of each, when their heat and light * 
ar once liberated, is well known. 


Jo eſtabliſn more fully the polition- juſt 
ſtated, that exploſions are chiefly owing to the 
ſimultaneous ſeparation and mutual repulſion 


of heat and light, it is neceſſary to trace light, 
as a chemical principle, in various com- 
pounds, where its preſence has not been oſten 
ſuſpected. The facts have been in part anti- 


cipated, for the illuſtrations formerly adduced 


have been ſelected, with a view to. this con- 
cluſion. ' Fee th 


The -pneumatic chemiſts 1 5 analyzed f 


nitre, with particular accuracy; and the gaſſes, 
| * C which) it is compoſed, are known: to float in 


every 


' 
| 


„ ˖ . | 
every region, among the atmoſpheric fluids, 
Yet nitre is the production chiefly of unclouded 
ſkies, where the ſolar light can combine with 
it, unimpaired. We have ſeen that light 
unites with every fertile ſoil, and particularly 
with one of the ſubſtances preferred for the 
extraction of this ſalt, viz. the rubbiſh of old 
houſes. - The manufacturer, not - contented | 
with expoſing his materials to the air, turns 
them often, that they may imbibe, perhaps, 


light more copiouſly, for, in this reſpect only, 


the plains of Languedoc and Indoſtan differ 
from thoſe of Britain. We find the light on 
decompoſition, in the brilliant ſparks which 
nitre produces when combined with any in- 
flammable body, but the light ſeems to be 
- retained with obſtinacy, and without an ex- 
| citing cauſe to paſs off {lowly, ſince the ſalt 
may be melted in a red heat, without defla- 
gration. The addition of inflammable matter 
however, gives activity to the luminous prin- 
eiple, and both eſcape with violence. If the 


best be gradually applied, without any ad- 


dition, it is combined with the acid, the reſult 


i of their union, and does not exert a repulſive. 


power; but the acid is ſeparated in the red 
PO re which it acquires by being ex- 
poſed 


˖ gas J 
poſed to light, and which the white acid will 
aſſume, even from the flame of a candle 
Gedeele ap. Crelis Journal Eng. Tranſ. ii. 198). 
We have ſeen light combining with vege- 
table ſubſtances, and we may again expect it 
from their decompoſition. Farinaceous ſeeds, 
particularly the "ſeeds of plants, called anti- 
ſcorbutic, make both phoſphorus and pyro- 
phorus (Chaptal); and the finer particles of 
meal, when forcing their way thro' an aper- 
ture from an upper chamber, exploded with 
great violence, in conſequence of a light fixed 
_ againſt the wall, at ſome diſtance (Count 
Morozzo Turin' Trani. 1786-7). When ve⸗ 
getable ſubſtances are charred, an operation 
in which the heat and liglit are partly ſet at 
liberty, and forced again to combine, int a 
fighter union, with the coal, we fee them 
+ ſeparate, on the addition of an inferior de- 
gtee of heat, with ſparkling detonations ;/ and 
charred farina, with allum, forms an excellent 
pyrophorus. Inthis inſtance, perhaps, the allum 
furniſhes the heat from the decompoſition of | 
its acid, and the clay contributes to keep the 
maſs from agglutinating, ſince the excellence f 
ſuch pyrophurus d-pends on its light, ſpungy, 
J terture 
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texture. Of this ung: was the pyrophorus: of 
Dr. Higgins. . 

Animal. Sande equally innbibe light and 
heat, and the. appearances which attend the 


| decompoſition of their diſtinguiſhing princi- 


ples, phoſphorus and volatile alkali, contri- 
bute to illuſtrate a prior union... In ſome in- 
ſtances, light is ſeparated hy the animal 
ſunctions, as in fire flies and glow worms. In 


the glow worm, and probably alſo in the fly, 
it js ſeparated vy a kind of excretion, and, ex- 


cept ſolar light ĩs probably the ſimpleſt form 5 


of that element (Beckerheim An. de Ch. iv, 
\ 29), For the glow worm does not injare the 


airs in which it has lived. Yet this light. when 
joined with: inflammable air, in which heat is 
in a ſtill larger proportion than in vital air, 


Wy will form an- exploſive compound, on the ad- 
dition of external heat, tho' the inflammable 


air will not explode alone. Oyſter and egg- 
ſhells, (probably from their animal nature) 


as well as ealcareous eacths in every other 


form; contain light, which they occaſionally 
emit, and in ſome, inſtances, as in Can- 


ton's and Baldwin's Phoſphori art capable of 
exploding (Phil. Tranſ. lviii. 337. Mem de 
_ FAead, An. 1693): "IR calcareous earth i is 


calcined, 


| 1 827 J 

calcined, it is combined with heat, and the 
light is ſeparated; for, in no inſtance can I 
diſcover any phoſphoric or exploſive qualities 
in lime, except where light is alſo a part of 
the compoſition. In Homberg's ammoniacal 
phoſphorus (Mem: de VAcademie An. 1693), 
the light is afforded by the volatile alkali. 
This ſalt is diſcovered to contain light, by be- 
coming intenſely luminous in a heated cru- 
cible, and by the copious red flaſhes obſerv- 
able, when it is added to the marine acid 
vapour. Sulphur alſo contains light, tho? i 
a lels proportion, and a weak degree: it ig 
ſeemingly derived from the ſun, for the pyrites 


gro hot inthe open air, previous to the ſub- 


limation of ſulphur, or from the red heat, to 
. which they are ſubjected in the proceſs. 
Theſe are the principal ingredients in ful- 
minating powders; and, when the ſource of 
the light. which they diſplay is inveſtigated, 
many proofs of the mutual repulſion of light 
and heat have occurred, But it is neceſſary to 
examine the compoſitĩon of the different ſub- 
ſtances, and to trace the cauſe of _ ex- 
pPloſions more particularly. 
The ingredients of gunpowder are; wel 
known; and its excellence depends on their 
in, 952 N minute 
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minute and intimate union. The light, from 
a ipark of ſteel, will ĩinflame the ſulphur which 


vill explode with the nitre, ſetting, at liberty 


light and heat with a violent exploſion, in 
each ſucceſſive grain of the maſs. This 


explanation is by no means hypothetical, for 
we know that, in the largeſt charge, grains 


of gunpowder explode in ſucceſſion, and that 
light or a red heat is neceſſary to the effect; 


when charcoal falls into melted} nitre, or 
nitre into flaming ſulphur, the conſequence is 
ſimilar. The compoſiion only increaſes the 


exploſion, and the intimate union of the par- 
ticles admits of its beginning in the moſt 
minute maſs. Dr. Higgins reluctantly con- 


ſeſſes (I. c. p. 316), that charcoal does not 


deflagrate in melted nitre, unleſs one of the 


ingredients be red hot, however near the tem- 


perature may be to a red heat; and, in ex- 


| phaining ignition from a-ſpark (p. 319); Sh 


lows, that its caloric. is much leſs than can be 7 
irparced by heat. 
Pulvis eee eee ee 


nature and propertirs; the ſalt of tartar,” a 
vegetable ſubſtance, vhich ſeems to contain 


lipht; ſupplying the place of charcoal. It 
Aalen im che 


the ingredients not being intimately 


united, 


t 8259 1 N 
ted and eonſequently the compound muſt 
be melted, in ſome quantity; before the ex- 
ploſien will 'take'place}' for, if heated ſud- 
denly; ebe ingredients will deflagrate"ſepa- 
rately. In this caſe, as wall as in the exploſion _ 
| a mere gold, Dr. Higgins allows, that 
f luminous charcoal will fupply the 
g —— intenſe eat. 
he union of oxygenated acids Ah 1 
kulis, or calcareous earchs, as containing both 
keat and light, ought, if the preceding ler 

vatiohs be juft, to ine reaſe che lift of exploſive 
compounds. The oxygefated mutiat of For- 
aſn (fixed alkali; united with 'oxypenared 
muriatic'acid) will explode; oxygenated nitrat 
of potaſh wir greater 'certainty ( Curradon 
An. de Chym), for the light is mote copious 
in the latter than in the former. The French | 
cheniiſts in the compoſition of gunpowder, 
have endeavoured to ſüubſtitute, on this ac- 
count, the oxygenated-ſalts for nitre, but as 
theſe ſalts explode in confequence of arttition, | 
many fatal accidents; particularlythat Ar Efföne, 
have prevented their adopting more general 
this plan. It is probable; that theſe ſubſtances 
fulminate leſs certainly from heat alone, becai 
ö large proportion 
EC LOT E110)” 71 M m light, 
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light, for M. de Sage diſcovered a; viglentiy 
fulminating ſalt, in a ſchorl from Veſuvius, 
which on examination appeared to be a cal- 
caregus oxygenated, fal ammoniac, an which 
the volatile alkali aer ſupplied addi- 
tional light. ar ol leg pnanicoitut ta 
* Oxygenated. muriat., of potaſh fulminates 
violently, when put into the ſulphuric, acid; 
te exploſian is repeated with a brilliant flaſh, 
on every new agitation, and again on the ap- 
plication, of the flame of a candle: the ſalt 
5 thrown out it is luminous and crackles for many 
ſeconds. . The exploſion. of nitre, hen made 
with. oxygenated, acid, is ſtill more violent; 
and,, on the ſame principles, the fuming ſpirit 
of nitre, a quality which it. derives from the 
ſun $ light, explodes with, eſſential, ils, A 
candle, in-oxygenated marine acid air. burns, | 

with an enlarged flame; and phoſphorus, as 
211 as every, other inflammahle ſubſtance, ex- 
plodes in the ſame. gif, facts which have oc 
caſſoned ſome, controverſy, . but fem Fa. > 

no well eſtalyiſhed, (Crells Anna ? 
Ta, 1, 144,11. 2 mixture of phoſr 
Phoric acid air and oxygen, when joined with 
2 77 e with great en 
elletier An. de Ch ym ). * 
t 117 Fulminating | 
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Fulminating gold is known to be an dan of 


that metal, combined with volatile alkali” 


(Scheele on air and fire 137-140), conſe- 
_ quently containing heat and light in a con- 
ſiderable proportion. But the light, which 
the volatile alkali contains, is greedily attracted 
by the gold; and the oxygen of the calx con- 


tributes to the gaſeous form of its ingredients. 
When therefore, the attraction of the volatile 


alkali for its light, is, in any degree, weakened, 
the latter will be attracted by the gold. The 
heat, thus ſeparated, contributes to form the 
gaſſes, which explode with violence. This is 
certainly the reaſon of its fulminating, for the 
alkali is loſt, and gold reſtored with its metallic 
ſplendor. The event is inexplicable, except on 
the foundation explained, aſſiſted withScheele's 


remark, that a calx of gold may be reduced by 


light alone. The explanation, uſually given, 


teſts on the formation of gaſſes; that, which 


is now offered, proceeds one ſtep farther, and 
attempts to explain the cauſe of their reco- 
vering an elaſtic and active form. Sulphuric 
Ether, which contains light in a large pro- 


portion, produces the ſame effect, as the 
volatile n n Annales de e 8 


Xl, 1 


nt M2 The 
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Tze heat, in the exploſion of aurum fulmi- 
nans, is inconfiderable, for it is almoſt im- 
mediately abſorbed by the baſis of the gaſſes > 
in the exploſion of argentum fulminans, it is 
ſcarcely obſervable. The latter, an oxyd of 
ſilver, precipitated. by lime water, poſſeſſes an 
unuſual proportion of caloric; but is after- 
_ wards digeſted with the pureſt volatile alkali 
for three days in a ſtrong ſolar light, The ful 
minating ſubſtance is therefore charged with 
heat and light in conſiderable proportions; 
and the lighteſt attrition will occaſion a ſepa- 
ration: the exploſion is dreadfully violent. In 
argentum fulminans, light ſeems to predomi- 
nate, and to be the chief agent, for attrition is 
neceſſary to produce the effect, to which the 
heat of boiling water is unequal. Aurition, 
we have ſeen, ſeparates light, that had been an 
ingredient in compounds; and it will ſeparate 
this principle from almoſt every ſubſtance which 
contains it in a Iurge Proportion, from aurum 
fulminans, oxygenated muriat of potaſh, and 
the calcareous phoſphat of nende | 
de Chym. vii. 81). | 

A deube hun lately wrife, Aa Gn i | 
nous experiments of Mrs. Fulhatne, whether 
Pe alone will OY _— and gold: ſhe - 

thinks 
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thinks the hydrogen of decompoſed water alſo 
neceſſary, and ſeems to have ſupported its 
utility by ſtrong facts. The additional agent 


will make no eſſential change in the above 


concluſions, and 1 have mentioned the obſer- 
vation only to introduce a fact from Morveau 
(An. de Chym. ix, 4 and 6), which ſeems de- 
eiſive in oppoſition to her doctrine. Nitrat of 
filver was reduced in white glaſs tubes, herme- 
tically ſealed, when expoſed to a-red hear, but 
remained unaltered in tubes of green FX" © 
A lefs violent exploſion, in which light 
ſeems to have the chief ſhare, occurred to Dr. 
Pearſon. A combination of quick lime and 
phoſphorus contains both heat and light ; and 
the union is fo flight, that this liver of phoſ- 
phorus, as he ſtyles it, will explode even with 
the warmth of the tongue. 
Prince Rupert's Drops, Lacrymæ Batavicæ, 
vel Boruſſicæ, for they are known by all theſe 
appellations, are formed by dropping ſome 


green or black glaſs, while melted, into cold 


water. The form, which the drop of glaſs 
aſſumes, is that of a retort; and breaking the 


| lighteſt portion of the neck, burſts the whole 


in ſmall pieces; when broken i in vacuo, it ex- 
* in a powder. The A re- 


3 m3 Ape 


„ 
ſembles the cracking of glaſs, not annealed ; 
and. many of the drops will not even ſuſtain 
the contact of cold air. A gleam of light only, 
without heat, attends the exploſion. In the 
formation of theſe drops, heat is certainly Car- 
ried off, but the light is confined : it cannot 
permeate the black glaſs; it cannot be canveyed 
away by the water. This element i is however 
reſtored to activity by deſtroying the 1 
of the cruſt, formed by the external port 

e glaſs which is hardened by the = 
and its eſcape ſeems to ſcatter the 
in the moſt minute particles. The ſalt 
of -glaſs, the ſcum which riſes on the ſurface, 

 whenthe marine barilla i is employed, if taken 
from the melted metal, explodes in the air, 
and is an inſtance of fulmination ſimilar to 
that of Prince Rupert s Drops. The alkali is 
made from a marine fucus, which. on diſtil- 
lation affords a volatile alkali and other animal 
products, conſequently contains light in a large 
proportion. By the continuance. of heat it. 
might be gradually decompounded ; but when 
© My light i is confined by the cooling of the ſur- 
face, the whole maſs burſts with violence.“ 5 
The paſſage of the electric fluid, from one 
conductor to another, ſeems to be an 1 | 
. Ol 
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of light only. Dr. Latham has lately ſug- 
geſted (Higgins Phil. Converf. ) that it is 
owing to the inflammation of the air, through 
which the electricity paſſes; but a fact re- 
corded by Mr. Morgan (Phil. Tranſ. Ixxv. 
203). ſeems deeiſively to controvert this opi- 
nion. He ſound the electrical fluid, in vacuo, 
darting, between two contiguous wires, with 
the ſame *brilliancy as in open air. This 
fluid never appears to us, bur in the form of 
light, and its affinities, or its effects, ate in 
no inſtance, thoſe of heat, except when the 
caloric is furniſned by bodies decompoſed or 
deſtroyed by the charge. Thus it fufes iron 
without inflaming the ſubſtance around, and 
deſtroys animal life without expanding the 
fluids or rupturing the veſſels. In rarefied air, 
it eſcapes in harmleſs coruſcarions, like the 
phoſphoric light, and is ſeemingly loſt in the 
brilliancy ; in other air, it appears alſo to 
eſcape in light leaving the gas it paſſed thro', 
inflimmable. In chemical changes, it acts as 
light only, kindling ſubſtances, which heat 
alone cannot raiſe into a flame, and failing to 
kindle thoſe which light will not affect. When 
reſiſted, it becomes luminous, and paſſes thro* 
Ern which, in its former, probably more 
M m4 | denſe 


1. 

denſe or more compounded ſtate, reſiſted ita 
progreſs ; and is repelled by bodies which it 
cannot penetrate or decompoſe. Like light, 
the electric fluid renders phoſphoric. bodies 
luminous, and ſubſtances become ſo in the 
inverſe ratio of their conducting powers (Mor. 
gan I. c.): like light from the decompoſition 
of bodies, it is blue, before it becomes red and 
white ; and is affected by the priſm, as ſolar 
light ( Morgan). The electricity of the tour- 
malin is excited by warmth, and not re- 
"Ts pelled by, water; a circumſtance, in which is 
agtees with the luminous appearance afforded, 
by many bodies, which contain light. Elec · 
trical atmoſpheres ſeem, like light, to ſeparate, 
heat, for they convey, or excite heat moro 
xeadily-and intenſely. than a vacuum Fictet 
9 108); probably the electrie fluid itſelf may 
develope heat from the air, or ita light may 
produce the ſame effect. In mort, various facts. , 
ſcem to ſhow, that light is a copious ingre· 
dient in the compoſition of electricity, per- 

haps the cauſe of nee influencing had 
ſtrongly its affinities. . 


If the ignis fatuus be the. edles lighs, or | 7 


2 the air of. marſhes illuminated by electricity, 
; We can PO OY a * 
| d 
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the perſon, who attempts to purſue it, and, in 5 
one ſingular inſtance, recorded by Dr. Prieſt; 
ley, ſeemed to follow a perſon, who came from 
a cloſe room, where electrical experiments had 
been made. In the evening of a warm day, 
when this meteor appears, the electricity of 
the air is poſitive, and of the ſame kind as the 
human body: they therefore repel each other; 
but the electricity of the air of a crouded room 
is negative (Read Phil. Tranſ. 1794), oppoſite 
to that of the hw and RY nated 
by it. 
The facts, thus einc appearclequly 
to prove the mutual repulſions, the antago- 
nizing powers of heat and light, and to eluci- 
date, oſten very ſtrikingly, many chemical 
facts, many natural phænomena. Here then 
the proofs-muſt for a time reſt: but I ſhall beg 
leave to enforce them by ſome meteorological 
phænomena and the ene 2s 
of Mr. Herſchel. 
T "The hear, a ee ahi ſun, i is 
moſt probably ſeparated from the earth, or 
from our bodies, in conſequence of the in- 
fluence of its light; and, when ſeparated from 
ourſelves and the objects around, the warm 
is equable and pleaſing. But, when the ſun 


r 
ſnines aſter a ſhower, and the heat elicited 
ſrom the earth, becomes a part of the air 
newly formed, ve then feel its influence only. 
on ourſelves, and we complain of an unpleaſing 
heat, as from the partial warmth of a fire. 
| Tho” the earth is cooled by evaporation; we 
do not feel this partial influence in the cloudy 
weather of ſummer. The veſicular vapour is 
, warmed, and communicates the heat more 
gradually. On high mountains, the air is ex- 
tremely cold, and the heat ſcorching, for no 
reflected heat is felt, and no veſicular vapour 
communicates it equably. The obſervations of 
NM. Pictet materially illuſtrate this ſubject. /He 
found a thermometer, at five feet ftom the 
earth's ſurface, coincide in its changes with 
one at ſeventy- five feet, only in a eloudy day, 


when the warmth was communicated by the 


veſicular vapour: they coincided too; when 


the thermometer near the earth was ſhnaded 


from the immediate influence of the ſun. The 
coldeſt part of the night was always imme- 
diately before ſun-riſe. Theſe facts are only 
oxplicable on the ſyſtem originally ſuggeſted. Fa 
by M. de Luc, that the ſun is a luminous 
body, and the e not . immediate 
cauſe of heat. 58 23 | ria Sigi 
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Theſe facts will contribute to ſupport che 
opinion, which Mr. Herſchel- has; derived 


from his obſervations, and we may ſaſely con- 5 


elude, that the ſun is a luminous body, or 
rather opake in its ſubſtance, and luminous in 
conſequence of an atmoſphere of light. From 
the ſame ſource, we may probably conclude 
alſo, that light is tranſparent, and inelaſtic, 
for the body of the ſun is viſible, when the 
maſs of ſurrounding light is diminiſhed, and 
the ſpots appear to be excavations with ſhel- 
ving fides. Thus, even the light within our 
power, is tranſparent, and ſeemingly inelaſtic; 
ſor the flame of a candle, impelled by.a-blow- 
pipe, is at its extremity tranſparent, and the 
light of the ſun, collected in a focus, and 
| thrown into the middle of an exhauſted re- 
ceiver, is inviſible; nor can we find. in any 
experiment, light capable of compreſſion, and 
of conſequent expanſion. 

I may be allowed, perhaps, to ſuggeſt an 
opinion, not eſſentially different from thoſe of 
M. M. De Luc. Scheele and Herſchel, but 
more comprehenſive and probably more ſtri cy 
chemical. The ſun we know to be a body of 
conſiderable magnitude, and of a denſity incon- 
ſitent with its being a maſs of actual fire or light. 


( 6 }- 


wo) * we not ſuppoſe it then to be a ſolid, in 


which'light is a copious ingredient, and de. 
compoſed on the ſurface where it is unre+ 
ſiſted; and where only the accumulation of a 
luminous atmoſphere ſets limits to à farther - 
decompoſition. - This atmoſphere,* from ita 
repulſive energy, and from the centrifugal 
force will be conſtantly paſſing away, and other 
parts of the vaſt maſs will, in turn, aſſume its 

luminous activity: an idea which will relieve 
the mind of the gloomy ſpeculator, who fears, 
that the ſun, may decay, and the regularity of 
the planetary motions be diſturbed. Dr. 
Horſley has already ſhown, that, as probably 
ſome reflected light may return, and, as it is 
not neceſſary on the grounds ſtated in the firſt 
part of this eſſay, that the diſcharge of light 
ſhould be unremitted, the ſun will not loſe 
meren of his diameter in more than one 


£8 3; ; 125 0 | 
ot e e eee ud the mg 
e. , exceeding $00,000 — es in diameter, in 


NO part bly ies than 3 $4 miles in depth; while in the 

* 805 ſpring tis of the oi at 
wer Inge: les more than 2000 miſes (the mean of fa, 
wo 0 3 oy the — of Mr. Herchel's obſerva 


Tera), 
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hundred and thirty-five millions of years. Tho 
the admiſſions juſt mentioned be not allowed, 
yet, the apprehenſion will perhaps continue 
equally groundleſs. The particles, which iſſue 
from an inch of phoſphorus, converted into - 
light, are 106 numerous for calculation; and. 
if we ſuppoſe the ſun luminous in no greater 
degree, myriads of ages will paſs away, before 
its diameter can be eſſentially leſſened: in other 
words, it will laſt with unimpaired luſtre 
till that moment, when, by the Almighty 
FIAT, every 9 9 7 will n wad e 
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Wiki: wy Tak with many a furgs Sag ; | 
. to his facred-Logan's hoights! i! l 061 11 | 
The rockſtone, at the wood's dark verge, 
Shook to the moon, array'd © in light; 
When, as a cloud far off, diſparting, = 
A ſhadowy Toons appear'd, * to * view. 
Child of the duſt (the Genius cried) 
| Tothee (uo trivial boaſt) 'tis giv'n, 
To hear, with emulative pride, 
How Concord links the inſpir'd of- Heaven 
Not with the Muſe's filken ties alone, 1 
Bat in that Harmony which Friendſhip deems her own. - 


E ce Twyas 
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« Twas Concord bade che Barda'of ½1.mrtu 
To [nſpiration's numbers, ſtrinng 
Their ſweet-ton'd harps of-burniſht golde 
| By ſunny mount, or molly ſpriog— „ n 4 oil | 
| Bad them, where Echo loves the ſylvan dell. 


Tue Druids my lic pomp, the Hero's proweſs tell. 


4 The ſoul-ſabduing drain was high ! Rave ee 
Sein, Kill, ie vibes in mine, en. 2 ba nel 

I catch the holy minſtrel n 
To Devon's faery vallies dear != -, 55 

Though central oaks no more, in foreſt deep: 
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4 Snatcht from the altars of the eaſt 


I ſee the fires of Danmon-riſe! | | {41 4 


To mark the new-moon's ſolemn feat.. 
Behold, they lighten to the ſciees 

And, as aſſembled clans in filence gaze. 

The diſtant Karnes draw near, and kindle to the blaze . 
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Its rude fide ribb'd with maſſy kan wal _ 
Lo, on the hilar d way the lische bands reals ha 
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** No more to boalt' lh Fed. 
dos, panda Ogg mer ee 
"As, fading from the fight, nk ul 4145] 
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Then Saxon poets ſwept their lyres, 
Bat harſh was their antdtdP ng: 0 0d 
Then Norman minſirbls valipibt kret £21 cel 
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ce And o'er the dreary waite of years. ENTS 


Devonia mark d ſome ſcatter d 3 1 
But ſtill, her eye ſuffuſe · d with tears, 5 . Th 1 + * 1 2 
Wittfal, the look'd to ancient times— Me by. 


Ab few, 'movaſtic Tavy's banks beſide, 5 
Fe were the Buownzs that trace'd the flver-ninding 


% 
By dark rgantic woods enbrnce d, 
Warbled his native carols wid. | 
ons from the lonely copſe thar high oer wg 
The Tamar haunted wave his ditty fer he ſung ! 
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Jurgen r 
He only pipe d a ruſtic note „ | 
To cheer the foitary n,, F 
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. Where, Knox te Bards haye lere hath Genius wove-. 
"His many-colour'd wreath, to grace the Muſe's grove ? 
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The race of [ran caught the flame 
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Where now, in cliſe fraternal union meet, 3 

e en nlp ein . 

ce Ev'n now they ire! ben are hey ll f 
Their reddening cif in i lie 5 

| Emboſom'd in the vermil dale, 1 . 
Nur by the wh-beething e. 

Here many a ltr d minſtrel, r 1 

Than Bard of other une. diſplays the nenn mind 
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** Behold, where lingering Iſca layes . 
| The turrets on her ſloping banks, 
While, far reflefted by'the ws 

| Riſe her rich elms in taſted ts. 
| The wreaths of Genius and of Taſte adorn 

Thoſe, wham with part fall | oj is Deron es. 
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To wondering ears Heir magi Hiigic 14 clays 3 eek 


| Rape wi divider chergics, bfg. 
e cmpyreal worlds and catch the dg, fre | 
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He ceaſe d: Aa the Ktering found 72 72 5 
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The Spirit of the Röck repl ö 
The old oaks bending lil. d the ground 

| Then wave'd their boughs with conſcious pride, 
While, borne & Sos tn ent Mell, get Teign 
Jo" that tt bus were his, "to rival Tea's reign. 
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THREE SONNETS. 


1. SONNET. 


1 bi ly e ie e 4 
o SLEEP! and fn Gch lf more Werd. 
| 81 temples, thy refreſhing. wreathe to dine, mg? 
| Moiſten'd with fragrant balm, and gratefal dews, a 
Fach anxiggs thought in filken flumbers bound, , ., 5 
ee drag ab Ms e 85 5 g 
By force of opiate ſpel?— Thy gift re0ep,. .. Of 
O condeſcending Power! my no-one e 
| Tree with joy, the faeg.of morning, e A O08 
Soi i bir pork aging jdpewewd ak s +» 
Impriſon's long, and fete — 
"Hail gente die = g Lin ime e, 
Thy tranquil foul to ruffle with my nn 


And not compell thee to my couch again. 


Naz u. SONNET. 
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| Swe Sur of Morn! who, bailing he health and j Joy. 


Well-pleaſed, and with a bland ud U pe ] ite” 


Still unpolluted by the clouds of gulle, Ao 42488 
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And newly riſen from thy orient bed, 14A. KN. 
View'ſt che calm fea of life, without RT 2 
Thy ſoft aud trembling radiance ofer it pela” EL 


' 
4 


Reflecting from its liquid face; "to thee 5 0 by: Th 12 


From envy, and tumultuous uproar free, 2 
May its pure waves their cheerful luſtre yield! 
And, oh! ſweet Star! ein beaming hedlth ad joy, W 


” "a4 
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May no malignant influence eber annoy 
- Thy mild unſpotted rays: Ip hem ging 4% 


- * 


Of yonder azure ſky thy courſe purſue, - : 
And bathe thy forehcad in ambrofial dew. © 
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Dey in a gulph of liquid radiance bright 


Sinks Heaven's prime Orb he nope glove Gang 


Of inn nil eng the 


Skirting whoſe des the vivid erimſon glows, 
Or where 8 its ſcattered ſpots inſtud 


The ſubjeR azure," ſheds a milder light: 8 WE 


' While high o'er all ſublime, embattled riſe 
The dark grey clouds, and frown acroſs the ſkies. 
 Soothed by the ſolemn pleafing viſion, vide 


My mind dilates: ch l. rake me by the band. Fs RYE 


And in yon gloomy wood, celeſtial Maid! 


Penſive, yet calm Reflection! let m_— 
Or fit enrapt mid thy ideal Band, | 
| Wh magic bc comes nen. 
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| Changer and Condudt of c aneLOEK, 
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eee qui leges jaraque ſerrat. 


of virtues; and to defend a lemiſbed character 


in. thoſe points where it hag {uffered, unjuſt. ' 
. cenſure, or even to extenuate its imputed er- 
rors, muſt deſerve ſome praiſe. Juſtice would 


authoriſe, and humanity applaud us for ref. 


7 -  \., cuinga cüptit from the gallows, who OE 
I geſerved a whipping. 
® Impreſſed with this idea, I lately ſtepped 
1 bed in defence of the injured Iago; and 
3 = 7” wy 3 Sin 13 = impelled 
| i \ 5 | a ( 


1 i eee 


e, 


= GALEN at bY 2 Aa te Fn 
7 Tre vindication of injured innocence is 
commonly reckoned among the ſuperior order 


: 


AY 


ſ 


impelled by the ſame ſentiments, will 12 
undertake the cauſe of Shylock, who h 


likewiſe met with much unmerited i ill treat 


ment; being commonly looked upon, in \ ſub- 
ordination perhaps to lago alone, with the 
moſt unqualified averſion entertained/ for any 
character i in Shakſpeare's Dramas—poſlibly fox 
a at this time exhibited on the Britiſh ſtage. 


833 form an impartial idea of his character | 


and conduct, we ſhould diveſt ourſelves of that 
prejudice we have contracted againft him on 
account of . his, being, 2. hy {ng Mw 
equally vnjuſt, and. iliberal.. How. fat it may 
be a misfortune to be born a 2 is a ſubject 
en which I am neither inclined to treat, nor 
competent o gecide —moſt aſſuredly it can⸗ 


not be a fault. As however it is no eat matter 


afide prepoſſeſſions, that we may 7 : 


with more candour, let us reverſe the cafe; 


an alien, Aa 8 en . the, on 
manner; 


9% Ain T7 A1 n 


* Called kim miſter, eee 
And ſpit upon his Wife WAS 


fi 


Pty 


ſuppoſe that Sbylogk, 3 wealthy, hurgeſs of 
ſome jewiſk- republic, had treated Antanio, 
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* Soom: ph, b 
And footed him, as 'd = 
. Over 7 his breed“ | 


Would Ando. had 1 3 aven- 
ged himſelf for ſuch groſs inſults, have in- 
curred. any ſeverity . of cenſure? Vet that 
precept of forbearance, which few Chriſtians in 
a ſimilar ſituation would have e Oe 
is here exemplitied Na. 


i Kadi hie I'bieue it wild pallet rug," . 
Por fuſraes Is the Badgn oF all our ,: 


It muſt be allowed chat this forbearance. i is 5 
be conſidered rather as political than moral. 
Yet, had a ſimilar ſentiment been uttered by 
the follower of the goſpel in me ſame ſituation, 

ſuch as LITRE, IE | 
| men, a — 25 TS, 
So wills the. law divine, and 1 obey— | 


And had his inſulting enemy replied fü me the 
merchant in the play, 


N n n Gas we 
5 r to ſpurn thee too” — 


. F Whoſe | 


3 5 e 


Whoſe boſom. would not have melted. with | 


zompaſſion for the former character, and burnt 
with indignation againſt his inſolenr oppreſſor? 
It may be afferted in return, that if a 
Chriſtian were an uſurer, as rapacious as Shy- 
lock, he would have merited the ſame treat- 
ment. This argument, however, is by no 
means concluſive. We ought not to try Shy- 
lock by our laws, but by thoſe of the com- 
munity to which he belonged. To determine 


$%*+S 


viour in this reſpect, we muſt place ourſelves 


in his ſituation. Uſury i: is generally conſidered | 


by Chriſtians as a diſgraceful traffick, but not 


ſo by the Jews. Having been long debarred 


from every other mode of improving their 


temporal property, uſury has been their here- 
ditary profeſſion from the capture of Jeruſalem 
to the preſent time; and the defence Shylock 


makes in its favor, however inconcluſive it 


may appear to a chriſtian. moraliſt, will, 1 


doubt not, in the opinion of thoſe, to whom 
Srock is ſerra firma, and quarterly intereſt and 


dividends 2 a Wen from barren metal”) its. 


„ = 85 ] ; 
lying produce, be unanſyerable : : they will ad 
mit the full force, of his. obſervation, that 


"of ' thrift i is bleſſing, if men. ſteal it not.” Nay 


— 


farther, the Divine peripiſſion to „take 11050 
of a Taranger,” has in latter | times been pretty 
generally underſtood by the Jews as as an in; junc- 
tion to do ſo. Men's $ inclinations, are com- 


| monly admirable caſuiſts i in their own favor; 


and that they ſhould ſtrain a precept to over- 


reach thoſe who (cruelly, oppteſſed them, can. 
not be th thought highly criminal by the moſt 
5 45 morali : for at the time when the moſt. 


ightened nations of Europe were put 
Jews, infidels, and heretics to the ſword, for the 


3 oh God, the more 1 8 bien les of 
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. Deut: xxiii] 20. Dr. Patrick, in Hits notes on this paſ- 
age, obtepves that, ſome of the, Jews would hays this tu 
be an affirmative precept, obliging them to make the uſury 

a Gentile, if they lent him any money. Munſter Hike - 
wiſe ſays, ,** Colligunt ex hog loco perfidi judzi argumen- 
tum, quod licitè exercere potth nt uſuras erga Alienos. Atqus 

Germania inveniuntur quam pjures qui ſupra. modum 


> N huüjus privilegii diteſcunt.”” (Crit : Sac: vol, 1. 


1496.) In the ſame work Fagius remarks, “ mirum eſt, 
uantum hodie triumphent ac glorientur judzi, quod 3 
99 hodie licet exercere uſuram in gentes 


5 Ms To fant ſibi licere quocunque moda, e ior 


mis rationibus, pecuniam a nobis iſtianis ex 
c. (p. 1299) I proceed no farther; for in the 
abſequent part 'of his annotation, the learned oe ex- 
hibits much more zeal than charity. | 


| 1 $57 * 
Moſes were content to pillage the purſe, nid 
out taking the lives of thoſe whom they con- 


ceived to be miſbelievers. Alti is in fact no leſs | 


abſurd | to condemn a Jew for uſury, than * 


Mohammedan for polygamy. W 
It may be alledged likewiſe that Shy lock 


was vindictive and cruel. But thoſe who con- 


demn him for his ſtern unforgiving diſpoſi- 


tion, do not confider that he had ſuffered: the 
moſt intolerable i inju ries from Anthonio—thar 


he had been publicly inſulted, been ſpurned 


- and ſpit upon by him, been deprived by his 


means of his well-won thrift,” and been 


robbed of his daughter and property by one 
of his aſſociates. Who can reflect on this, and 
not make great allowance for his meditating 
fo ſevere a retaliation ! - Beſides, in this in- 

ſtance alſo, he ought. not to be tried by the 
.. mild precepts of Chriſtianity, but by the leſs 


| perfect laws of Moſes. * An eye ſor an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth, was, with his fol- 


lowers, legal reparation and ſound morality. 


* This accorded with their ideas of 2 | 


Juſtice : they had a right to expect it, and 


for that big could en divine preſcription. 


I 


* / ö 


„ 
The account which Solarino gives of . 
| Totk's diſtreſs on his daughter's elopement 
with Lorenzo, always excites, as was intended, 

laughter. But co place this circumſtance in a 
fair point of view, to conſider it impartially, 
let us again reverſe the caſe ; let us ſuppoſe 
that a diſſipaed young Ifraclite ſtole an only 
child from a Chriſtian parent, with a con- 
fiderable treaſure, either acquired by his own 
induſtry, or dender to him through the fru- 
gality ol his anceſtors, together with ſome 
valuable memorials of former love or friend- 
- Ripe Let us ſuppoſe ſuch a character intro- 
duced on the ſtage, bewailing, in broken fen- 
tences and pathetic exclamations, his loſs of 
fortune, his daughter's ingratirude, and his 
own deſolated ſtate.—* Quis talia fando tem- 
peret a lachrymis?“ Can we entertain the 


leaſt doubt, but that our hearts would ſympa- 


thiſe with the injured father, and ſecretly wiſh 
that ſome ſignal ' puniſtfſment might be in- 
fllicted on the unnatural daughter, and her 
abandoned ſeducer? The ſame ideas as thoſe 
which Shakſpeare attributes to Shylock, and 
he certainly did not mean to intereſt us in his 
* favour, with little alteration, with'a few tender 

| | e 


- 


[ 559 ] | 
expreſſions interſperſed, would in all proba. 
bility have that effect. It is incredible how 
much the manner of a diſcourſe affects us more 
than the matter; and how much leſs things 
depend on themſelves, than on the mode in 


which they are related! Of this I ſhall endeavour = 


to produce an inſtance, and i it is not irrelevant 


to the-ſubjec;, by giving in other words, the 


ſcene betwixt Shylock and Tubal ; a ſcene, 
| that never fails in the repreſentation to excite 
a mixture of mirth and indignation, at the 


expence of theſe unpopular characters. 


Let us however, if poſſible. drop the idea 
of Shylock and Tubal, and imagine that we 
are looking over a domeſtic tragedy, in which 
a parſimonious, ſevere, but affectionate parent, 
is deprived of his daughter in the ſame man- 
ner. Let us read the ſcene, as it might have 
been written, if not ludicrouſly intended-1 

do not preſume to ſay as Shakſpeare would 
have written it. One or two of the original 
ideas have received à little variation, but none 
are ſuppreſſed, nor any addition but of the 
flighteſt kind made, except the two lines 
marked with inverted commas : they are taken 
from a, een of Shylock's to Antonio in the 
firſt 


on *exults j1 inthe charge. For obyious reaſons, let 


FEY 


. dee 
TT 40, who does riot difavoiy, but TY | 


us now for a while expunge theſe chatacters 

from our memory, and ſuppoſe the inttrtd.. - 
 cutors to. be two reſpectable Venetian mer- 
e Alberto and Spinoſa. 


N 

a fi We des Win Cat 

©. Say, ha idee found my Snag} : 

„ — Of I came. ISP PER 
[Where Rumor ke of hers ig 
"My and pirſalt, [79779 „ug 7% 1x1 

Wy — — one der | 
(Reduced in hoary age to Ry” 8 
The precious caſket that ſhe bore, away _ | 
eee eee eee, 
Len ber fond fader fit io thouſand ate. | 6 
x loop pe Boe ; hath lived © 
Exempt from heavenly wrath ! on me alone Me 
Lichts every illOh; wete the at my foot 
ee ene een une) 
My wealth, by painful induſtry acquited 

To [+ lk, the thief who rio in my ſpoils 
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ve ed vided eee ee 
| In ſearch of thoſe the traitors bore away. / * 
No gleam of comfort to conſole ay heart | 1 
No vengeancs to appeaſe my wounded ſpirit! 
| 15 Dean nat hs miſery in thing dt. 
| Grimaldi, as I heard in Gena, 
Ml, Hl. neee be, bbs, 
| $65. A fi of his, with all iu precious de, ; 
þ Was ately whelmed beneath the ſarging main. 
. For this 1 thank thee, hevenl : the hanghty He, 
4 Wo i mee. 
1 . eee, . 
dee e Rn} of | | | 
| "dn AY n | 
fh nn) — Thanks,” bt. ; 
= This is « cheering cordial to my POLES 
nu Genoabeard'ftthou d + | 
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Hi. lakn 95 —— he Gat! 
Were thy falſe daughter, ſuch was the report, 
Laviſt as falſe, expended of thy ſtores: 
— Within'# ſingle night one hundred ducats. 
4 Tho hene « dagger in my breaſt—Alas; * 
5 
by | Of yea es be reſtored i bo more, 4s fled 1 - 
. — Grinialdti cette | 
. Gen ad af hey], > 
In Vene; alt canvineed'that thy proud. s 
eee kent aN 
— a RARE: My grieved foul Lait 20 * 
ves, and gladderis ut che hopes of 'vengeance. 
ee a bright fapphire: by ION 
elt idly battered for an ladian bifd N 
Ot gorgeous plumage, e. 
Al: I; dana — How chou riveſt my ſont — + 13” 
Wich torture H Oh 1 wbgratefal. child 1that gem 
Was once Emilia's: in my youthful days 
| When ird the liſted to my vowez u pledgs - 
| Of her affection. PIC a ney 2 
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... With that dear monument for all che birds git 9 3 

"Rl n Of paid plomb that India's grovey contain. | 

ci. Deſpond beg eee, e 
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fi FILTH ;Trae,, my fiend), e 
. ecki. oe 
| My high-rongbt tage ſhall tear the bleeding heart | 
eure e Away. Spindfs 1" Ty? 
"And bid the officers of "juſtice ſeize bim, 0 55 | 


ben eli, hand is forte: —thro' his means 
Oft have my dues, wy equitable claim, th 


ee ee e Ware?" 
ee e . ou = 


1 Ae, and execute thy friend's requeſt, 2 


Then meet mo-in thy ſyn ee Spal! 
| | Notyithſtanding ho 3 af the a 
in which the father's ſentiments are cloathed. 
I, do not conceive that any reader, impreſſed DS 
with, the idea of his being a Chriſtian and a N 
man of integrity, would ſmile at his intempe- 
| rate paſſion, or allow. that his wrongs did not 
1 paliate the ſeverity of his intended 
Oo2 Vengeance, ' -- - 


| ” 
1 6 
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| nen 3 of a much deeper dye. 


Eb 564 1 
| vengeance. And yes many arguments that 
might be urged in favor of the Jew, ſtrongly 
militate againſt the Chriſtian, | The former, 
under the idea of ſtrict retrihution, acts in 
conformity to the Moſaic law, the other vio- 
lates one of the moſt poſitive : precepts of the 
goſpel. Shylock's feelings are certainly nei- 
ther laudable, nor conſonant to the purity of 
our religion; yet they are not unnatural to any 
one in bis ſituation. He does not appear, 
knowingly, to violate any divine or human pn | 
but boldly avows, in conſcious 1 integrity, be- 
fore a Court of Judicature, that . rene 
no judgment doing no wrong. 

We are in general ſufficiently candid with 
regard to the civil or religious prejudices of 


dramatic characters. When a Cato or a Bru- 
tus ſtabs himſelf, we allow for the manners 


and opinions of the times; for the imperfect. 
ſtate of morality hen they exiſted : we even 
applaud their unwarrantable conduct: we ſym- 
_ pathiſe with their diſtreſſes, and yet we exult 
over thoſe of Shylock. But if we reaſoned | 
impartially, we ſhould no more condemn 4 

- Jew for-uſury and revenge, than a Greek or a 
Roman fort ſuicide, a crime, according to 


We 


565 ] 
Wie me lan City: in ſpite of his ſtoie 
pride and invincible obſtinacy. We love 
Brutus notwirhſtanding his ingratitude. But 
in Shylock, the inſulted and injured ald man, 
the deceived and plundered father make not 
the leaſt impreſſion on us. Nay, ſo engroſſed 
are our minds with the deteſtation of him, 
that no one who peruſes, or ſees the Mer- 
chant of Venice repreſented, ever conceives 
an unfavourable opinion of the undutiful Jeſ- 
ſica, or the prodigal Lorenzo. — And why? be- 
cauſe the perſon whom he robs of his wealth, 
and of his daughter, is a Jew; - A moſt ex- 
quiſite reaſon! on the fame admirable prin- 
ciple he is ſuppoſed to have been perſecuted 
by Antonio, who “ diſgraced him, hindered 
him of half a million, laught at his loſſes, 
mocked his gains, ſcorned his nation, thwarted 
his bargains, cooled his friends, heated his 
enemies, and for what reaſon ? becauſe be vas 
a Few. But hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a 
Jew hands, organs, dimenſions, ſenſes, affec- 
tions, paſſions? Is he not fed with the ſame. 
food, hurt with the ſame weapons, ſubje& to 
oy... tame WEE healed WA the ſame means, 
e READY UE: - warmed + 
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„ 
. warmed and cooled by the ſame ſummer and 
winter as a Chriſtian“ is?“ 
Mere any of Shylock's countrymen poets, I 
am convinced they would repreſent him in a 


very different light, a 


| he rs to us. 
| * probably. convert his ſtory 
into a deep tragedy, and by giving it a diffe- 
rent cataſtrophe, ſoftning ſome_harſh-expreſ- 
fions# and introducing others of a pathetic 
kind, - intereſt every ſentimental: and/tender- 
hearted deſcendant of Abraham in his favor. 
Leet us, and the ſuppoſition; will coſt no- 
thing, conceive the Jews to be again ſettled in 
their former territories, or any where elſe you 
pleaſe; dramatic entertainments to be a faſhi- 
onable amuſement, and the ſtory of Shylock 
brought forward on their theatre. In ſuch a 
caſe it might be eaſily imagined that ſome 
Jewiſh ſtage-enamoured: critic, 4 correſpon- 
dent of the Jebuſite Morning Poſt, or the Je- 


ruſalem Daily Advertiſer, would communicate 


his opinion in terms not unlike the following. 
On the fourth day of the firſt week in the 
month Niſan was repreſented the tragedy of 
18 e e * ee 155 W Ben Boaz. 
The 
ok 3. bene 1. | 15 'S 


it - 4 


indeed a much fairer 


| l 2867 1 | 

"The plot is borrowed from an old Britiſh bard, 
ho flouriſhed about the beginning of the 
- -rhth;iceritury- of their æra; and h oom. 
poſed it / under the influence of the ſpirit 
inveterate malice againſt our nation, for whic 
in that and many preceding ages, the 0 
Peans/ were notorious. Tbe ſcene is laid it 
Venice. Shylock, the hero of the drama, is 


repreſented as an exemplary follower of the | 


law, and as having acquired a confiderable 
property by adhering to that precept, which 
enjoins lending 10 the Aranger upon uſury. He 
lexcites, a caſe too common in thoſe days, the 
en vy and hatred of the Chriſtians among 
whom he dwells. He is more particularly in- 


jured and inſulted by a Merchant, named 


Antonio, and meditates a plan of retaliation, 
which he purſues with addreſs, +perſeverance, 
and reſolution. He carries, indeed, his re- 
ſent ment ſo far, that ſome perſons of weak 
minds and tender diſpoſitions, particularly ſe- 
veral of the fair ſex, who did not properly re- 
flect on his various and complicated ſufferings, 

looked upon him at firſt as rather too violent 
and obdurate. Thoſe, however, who poſ- 
ſeſſed à ſtronger underſtanding, and liſtned 
with deep attention to the ſtory, neither won- 
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PR at his bt nor cenſured bis inflexi. 


bility, for he is not only grievouſly wronged = 


by the Merchant, but his only child, the 
daughter of his boſom, whom he moſt dearly - 
loved, is ſtolen from him, together with an 


immenſe treaſure, by a young profligate com— 


panion of the Merchant, and, like him, a 


ſcoffer at our law and our religion. When 
Shylock complains of this double robbery, he 
is ® ridiculed by his other libertine aſſociates, 
und derided. by the city at large. Theſe 
nds in which the father's different ſenſa- 
tions are delineated, his rage, grief, paternal 


tenderneſs and indignation, are peculiarly in- 


tereſting, and produced repeated plaudits 


from the audience. We muſt conclude that 
be would have ſunk under thoſe diſtreſſen, 
but for the conſolation he received from An- 


tonio's having forfeited his bond; which was, 
to repay Shylock 3000 ducats within a limited 
time, or to allow him, in caſe of failure, to 

- cut off a pound of fleſh neareſt his heart. The 
money not being repaid at the time appointed, 
Shylock expects to obtain a ſignal and glori- 
nous revenge on his on and his people's ene- ER 
8 to e the! : world's an nen, char a ; 
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| 4 J | 
ſon of Abraham was not to be 2 and 
trampled on with impunity. His firmneſs 
and patriotic ſentiments on this occaſſon de / 
ſerve: the higheſt commendation, His reſent- 
ment, though ſevere; is juſt: he had endured 
irreparable wrongs, and had a right to expect 
the moſt enemplary vengeance for their atone, 
| ment! The law, however, on which he 
founds his claim, is evaded by ſhameful ſa. 
phiſtry. Shylock is permitted to take the 


pound of fleſh, but is warned at the ſame _ 


time, that if he ſneds one drop of Chriſtian 
| blood in cutting it, his lands and goods. dre 
confiſcate to the ſtate, by the laws of * Venice.” 
But how can we ſuppoſe its legiſlators could 


have foreſeen and obyiated the fulfilling of fb 


- ſingular a contract as that between the Mer. 


chant and'Shylock ? that, in their great wiſ- - © 


dom, they ſhould enact a decree, by which a 
man is allowed to take his creditor's forfeiture, 


yet puniſhed for not performing an impoſſi- 


bility in taking it? can we imagine that Shy. 
lock's notary could have drawn, or himſelf 
have ſigned a bond, that fairly admitted ſuch 
an interpretation, or incurred ſuch a penalty? - 
SEO EINE ADOBE} n 0-4 yet 
Act 4. Scene... 
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yet on this abſurd, percenernedaitiifiivn of 


a pfain contract is Shylock condemned iu 
Another quibble of equal might is urged 
againſt him gl chat haying a fight to cut: from 

the merchant's breaſt a pound of fleſh, and a 

: Tann only, if he took core: or deſa than that 


even the minuteſt particte—he ſhould: ſuffer 


75 death ; as if the ſpirit of the hond did nut 
clearly imply that he was limited id take no 
more that à pound Shy lock is;1found 
guilty of debth by rhis curious lexpoſſtion of 
the Venetian laws; but Antonio; not ſatisfied 
-unleſs inſult was added to injuſtice, requeſts | 
the Duke that his life might be ſpared; if 
g he would make over his remaining fortune to 
his unnatural daughter and profligate ſon- 


in- lau, now reduced to penury by their en- 
travagance; with this trifling addition, that he 


rencunce his faith, and embrace Chriſtianity. 


Theſe conditions he complies with in the 


Britin drama; but at the inhuman propoſal 
mentioned above, not an eye was to be ſeen 
unmoiſtened with tears in our theatre. The 


ſenſations of the audience correſponded with 


thoſe of Shylock, which were indeed ſuch as 
could only have juſtice done them by the ma- 
a WY ur of Nathay. Ben Haz.” 


Ie 


4 
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It may not be unworthy notice that ſuch a 
character as Shylock's, in the fame fituation 
as here repreſented, from the kddrefs of the 
Chriſtian poet, and the prepoſfeſſion of the 
audience; never appeared on the Engliſh ſtage 
but as an object of abhorrence, inſtead of that 
-commiſeration which was ſo generally ex- 
cited by this performance. It appears, like- 
wiſe, on examining Shakſpeare's' numerous 
ecommentators, and other records of the times, 
that no cenſure was ever caſt, no unfavorable 
ſentiment entertained of the unjuſt judge, the 
injurious merchant, the undutiful daughter, 


PF * 


and prodigal lover. Nay, tis recorded that 


the following profligate ſpeech of the latter 
has not unfrequently been received with ap- 


plauſe, never with e on 8 
N Britiſh ſtage. © | 


— be bath duefted, _ 

A How I ſhall take her from her father's houſe; 
What gold and jewels ſhe is furniſhed with; F 
What Page's ſuit ſhe hath in readigeſs. 

If e'er the Jew her father come to 8 als 

„It will be for his gentle daughter's ſake; 
And never dare misfortune croſs her feet, IK, 


A. 


Unleſs ſhe doth it under this excuſe. , 


ne That ſhe is iſſue to a faithleſs* Jew,” Air 
| 7 5 : 
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„Act 2. Scene 4. 
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eee, 
0 By this extraordinary declaration we are 
firſt to underſtand, that robbery, ingratitude, 


aud a want of filial affection towards a Jewiſh 


parent, are ſuch ſupererogatory virtues: in a 
daughter, as will not only atone for her own. 
, faults, but moſt probably for his alſo, and en- 
| ridle_ him to a happy immortality. In the fe- 
cond place we learn, that the ſame meritorious 
_Gemerits (if I may fo denominate them) will 
even preſerve her from the common calami - 
ties and caſualties of lite, unleſs the untoward 
„ of her faithleſs fatbher's being de- 
ſcended from the father of the faithful 


mould counteract their effect. What an idea 


does this give of the Engliſh nation when fuch 
ſentiments could be applauded? What a ſtri- 
king inſtance does it afford of the lax ſtate of 
morality, and the dominion of religious He” 


judices in the darker ages! 


The ſudden yet natural death of the ma- 


levolent meichant, is well imagined. The 
turbulent frenzy of the judge, brought on by 


the recollection: of his corrupt decifion, and 
the tender melancholy of the daughter, who 
bewails her miſconduct too late, are equally 


Dy affecting and demonſtrate the author's perfect 
knowledge of the human heart. The moral 


- ſenſe 


/ 
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ſenſe may be awhile ſuppreſſed or petri 
but conſcience ſome time or other, will re- 


ſume its dominion, and ſeverely Pm the 
violacors of her laws.” 
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Agyptus.—99, I. 4+ and paſſim . Cadonim r. Cadmonim.— 120, 
1. 24, f. uu r. 0. —ib. I. a6, f. a r. aH. —ib. ib, f. 0 r. 
600. — 141, L. 16, J. Fueberville . Tuberville. 156, 1. 15, f. 
Tiyrrat t. Ting. —ib. 18, f. ſhare r. ſhun.—163, L 13, f. no 
r. one. 20, l. /, f. ; that the Iris r. f the Iris.—212, J. 13, 
F. the Dog 7. a Dog-—214, b.4, f+ is f. re. 1. 5, J. irra- 
dicates 7. irradiates,-a$$, l. 18, ff, diſtinguiſhing r. diſgujfing. 
—306, 1. 8, f. art raroren r. 20 Oavorrirv.—410, I. laft, f. any 
r. only. 313, I. 10, f. recapitulation 7. reciprocation.—316, L 4. 
F. of r. to.— za, "4 19, J. inclinations 7. intimations.—353, 1. 
24, f. obvious 7. Ipecious. 385, 1. 12, after attraction, dele the 
comma. 415, 1. 19, f rigour 7. vigour.—4 10, 1. 7, f. judical 
r. judicial —434. 1. 7 and 19, in ſome copies, dele 9.437, 1. 
6, f. nig r. sg. 438, J. 7, &c. place Homer before 
Virzil;“ « ZEſchylus”” before 4 Sophecles.” 439 L 4: in ſome 
copies dele ,—49%, 1. 8, f. faſculi 7. faſciculi..=546; L. 12, 
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